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INTRODUCTION. 



English Composition has won a permanent and a 
leading place among school studies by reason of its 
value as discipline for the mind and its utility in life; 
yet the organization of the teaching of elementary com- 
position leaves much to be desired. Older branches 
of study have been systematized by successive genera- 
tions of teachers, their principles have been made clear, 
the natural order of their development established, ex- 
ercises composed and graded, so that as subjects of 
class study they are in a high degree economical and 
efficient. Composition, speaking generally, is, as yet, 
in no such condition. Nevertheless, in recent years 
there has been a widespread movement among teachers 
of English to establish for composition a method that 
shall be unified, progressive, and effective. 

It is now agreed that composition, even as a school 
study, is, in essence, not correctional and not analytic, 
but creative. Even in the most rudimentary stages, 
composition is a creative process — the seeking after the 
form and expression of thought. And it is a developing 
art, passing through many stages, from the making of 
the simple sentence to the creation of the finest oration 
or poem. 
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It has become clear, too, that composition is self- 
expression. It is not a book study merely. It does 
not, rightly, deal with things remote from the pupiPs 
thought and experience, but is the expression of that 
thought and experience. It must reflect his actual 
mental life. . It must turn to account his powers 
of observation and reflection and imagination, and 
employ the material offered by his own life, his home 
scenes and experiences, the daily panorama of nature, 
the daily spectacle of human life on farm, in village, 
and in city. Tennyson points significantly to his own 
youthful training in expression — " I was in the habit 
of chronicling in four or five words or more whatever 
might strike me as picturesque in nature." Compo- 
sition, then, must bring the mind and life of the pupil 
into close relation with his efforts at expression; it must 
enable him to express himself. 

And, moreover, composition must be a subject giving 
culture as well as discipline. It must stimulate and 
nourish the pupil's mind by contact with a rich and 
varied subject-matter. The pupiPs own experiences 
are not enough. He must read, and read aloud, and 
be read to. And reading becomes most effective when 
the pupil commits to memory passages of standard lit- 
erature that he reads. Through reading especially, the 
pupil becomes possessed of the rich stores of the 
world's life and thought, preserved in myth and fable 
and history, and gets the stimulus that comes from the 
greater ideas of other minds and other times. It is a 
common experience with our great writers that in their 
childhood they were made familiar with great books, 
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and especially with the English Bible. " Good poetry," 
said Matthew Arnold, " is formative; it has, too, the 
precious power of acting by itself and in a way sug- 
gested by nature. Thus we are remedying what I have 
noticed as a signal mental defect of our school children, 
their almost incredible scantiness of vocabulary." By 
reading and memorizing we enter upon the common 
heritage of fact and the thoughts of our best and wisest 
minds; we enrich our vocabulary with words well used; 
we unconsciously acquire for our own the forms of 
structure in phrase and sentence usual in good writing; 
and we establish our ideals of force and beauty in 
expression. 

Composition on its theoretical side is Rhetoric, and 
some study of the principles of writing, even in ele- 
mentary courses of instruction, is essential. The pupil 
must be led, though gradually, to a consciousness of 
good English and good style. The teacher will do much 
by precept and criticism of the written tasks. But sys- 
tematic study of the principles of writing — of rhetoric — 
is also necessary. The forms of the sentence, the struct- 
ure of the paragraph, the order of words for clearness 
and emphasis, the cardinal qualities of style — clearness, 
force, and beauty — may be studied with profit, even 
in elementary classes, if studied inductively, in close 
contact with examples, and accompanied immediately 
by practice. Passages from our best authors rightly 
selected and wisely used, are the most valuable means 
and material for the study and acquisition of style. 
** I always kept two books in n:y pocket," said Robert 
Louis Stevenson, " one to read, one to write in. . . • 
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Whenever I read a book or a passage that particu- 
larly pleased me, ... I must sit down at once 
and set myself to ape that quality. ... I have 
thus played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to 
Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to 
Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to Ober- 
mann. . . . That is," he said, ** the way to learn 
to write." 

And composition is not merely the art of writing, 
it is almost equally the art of speaking. Oral com- 
position should be a daily practice of the English class. 
Conversation between teacher and pupil, the oral repeti- 
tion or summary of a story, brief oral descriptions of 
the incidents of the seasons or human happenings, or 
discussion of the daily news, -can be made to conduce to 
the ready and effective use of language. If pupils in 
classes in all subjects are required to give answers, not 
careless and incomplete and elliptical, but accurate and 
finished, they will develop self-control and confidence and 
ease in their address. 

As a developing art it is essential that the teaching 
of composition should follow the developing interests 
and powers of .the pupil's mind. The teacher must 
take the pupil where the pupil really lives and thinks, en- 
list his judgment and his interest at every stage of the 
instruction. We must, therefore, in elementary classes, 
begin with the primary literary interest, the story — 
with the fairy- tale and fable and anecdote. By going 
from Narration to Description and Exposition, ending 
with Argumentation, including Persuasion, we follow 
the progressive stages in the intellectual powers. Let- 
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out the ages as man's highest gift. Rightly pursued, 
the study of composition should be full of interest, 
educing and fostering mental life in the growing child. 
To that aim this book is humbly dedicated. 
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self, "Ugh! I don't care. The grapes are sour anyway!" 
and made off. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Express in different words : 
— (i) The fox stole into a vineyard. (2) The grapes were 
spread out on trellises. (3) He longed jor one of the lus- 
cious bunches. (4) He was tired out. (5) The grapes 
are sour anyway. (6) He made off, 

2. Exercises of Invention. — Imitate the fable above 
in telling the story of (i.) The Cow and the Clover-field. 
(2) The Boy and the Football-team. (3) The Man and the 
position on the Railway. (4) The Girl and the Diamond 
Ring. 

IV. Principles — Capital Letters. — Rule i. Note that 
capital letters must be used at the beginning of (a) titles of 
books, poems, essays, stories: — 

Tennyson's "Recollections of the Arabian Nights." Blake's 
"Songs of Innocence." "The Pied Piper." 

and (b) at the beginning of each new sentence: — 
One autumn day . . . Spread out on trellises. 

and (c) at the beginning of each line of poetry: — 

When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy. 

Rule 2. Note that capital letters must be used with all 
important words in titles — always with nouns and ad- 
jectives, and also with other kinds of words when promi- 
nent: — 

"Songs of Innocence." "The Fox and the Grapes." "The 
Pied Piper." " Much Ado about Nothing." " How they brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix." " AlFs Well that Ends Well." 
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(2) The wild rabbit and the tame rabbit. (3) The wolf 
and the dog (his chain). (4) The country boy (or girl) 
and the town boy (or girl). 



LESSON II. 
I. Memorize: — From "The Lamb." 

Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed. 
By the stream, and o^er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing, woolly, bright; . 
Gave thee such a tender voice. 
Making all the vales rejoice; 

Little lamb, who made thse? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

— William Blake. 

n. Theme:— The Wolf and the Lamb. 

Once upon a time a Wolf saw a Lamb peacefully drinking 
at a brook. "Aha!" said he to himself, "there's my 
supper, if I can find an excuse." " How dare you muddle 
the water I am drinking," said the Wolf. "That cannot 
be," said the Lamb, "I am drinking lower down the 
stream than you." " Rogue," said the Wolf, " I know you. 
You called me bad names last winter." "I was not bom 
then," said the Lamb. "Then it was your brother," said 
the Wolf. "I have no brother, really," said the Lamb. 
" I don't care," said the Wolf, " it was you or your brother 
or your father, and it is all the same to me." And he 
pounced on the poor little Lamb and ate it all up. 

Any excuse will do for a tyrant. 
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whose name is death. (4) And " charge, Chester, 
charge! on, Stanley, on! " were the last words of mar- 
mion. (5) art is long and time is fleeting. (6) From the 
mayor of new york city to the president of the united 
states. (7) The shilling came out quite bright from the 
mint, and sprang up, and shouted, hurrah! now I'm 
off into the wide world. (8) (Write as four lines) From 
greenland's icy mountains, from India's coral strand, 
where afric's sunny fountains roll down their golden 
sand. (9) (Write as two lines) Make way for liberty, 
he cried; make way for liberty, and died. (10) (Write 
as a direct quotation) The young man told Father 
William that he was old. (11) (Write as an indirect 
quotation) " I am Peter Klaus," he said, " and no other." 

V. Composition. — i. Write the fable of the Wolf and 
the Lamb. 

2. Tell the fable of the Miller and his Son and their 
Donkey. 

Keep your sentences in five groups. Develop the remarks, giving them in 
direct narration. 

TiUe. 

The Story — Scene I, 

The Miller and his Son set out to town to sell their Donkey. They 

walk beside it. A group of girls laugh at them — " See the foolish 

pair, walking when . . ." The Miller puts his Son on the 

Donkey's back. 

Scene II. 

They pass a group of old men. " See the lazy boy, . . . The 

young, now-a-days, take no care of the old.*' The Miller made 

his Son get down and mounted himself. 

Scene III. 
They meet some old women. ** Shame on the great lazy lout. 
. . ." The Miller took his Son up beside him. 
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as Frogs can live, if somebody had not suggested that 
they ought to have a King. 

So they asked Jupiter to send them a King. And 
Jupiter threw down a great Log, that fell kerplunk I into 
the swamp and frightened the frogs out of their wits. By 
and by they ventured forth and began to examine their 
King. One swam around the Log, one hopped on it, 
and finally one old Frog gave out his opinion that their 
King was only an Old Log, and not a real King at all. 

So they asked Jupiter again to send them a King. 
And Jupiter sent them a Stork. And when they saw 
the Stork standing on his great legs by the swamp, they 
said, "Now indeed we have a King! " And they went 
up to pay their respects. As they came up, the old Frog 
leading, the Stork looked down, stretched out his neck, 
and gobbled him down, and many a one after him. 

** Yes," said the Stork, comfortably, " Now you have 
a King indeed! " 

in. Oral Composition. — i. (i) Describe a swamp. 
(2) Describe how frogs live. (3) Why did some one sug- 
gest that the frogs should have a King? (4) Who was 
Jupiter? (5) Why did Jupiter send them a Log? (6) 
Describe the feelings and behavior of the frogs on the 
arrival of King Log. (7) Describe a Stork. (8) Why 
did Jupiter send them a Stork? (9) Describe their 
feelings over their new King. (10) What is the moral 
of the fable of King Log and King Stork? 

2. (i) What one part of the story is told by the first 
paragraph? (2) What one part by the second para- 
graph? (3) What one part is told by the third para- 
graph? 
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Rtile 8. Words may be given special emphasis by 
writing them with capitals: — 

His first thought was to publish Article after Article. 

Exercise. — Rewrite these sentences, taking care to 
use the capital letters needed: — (i) Washington is 
called the father of his country. (2) Wellington was 
called the iron duke, and Napoleon the man of destiny. 
(3) In New York city is central park; in Baltimore 
druid hill park. (4) The president of the united states 
lives in the white house. (5) What is meant by the 
norman conquest, the restoration, the reform bill? (6) 
Was the French revolution a greater event than the 
American war of independence? (7) The protestant 
reformation gave rise to many sects, such as lutherans, 
calvinists, presbyterians. (8) In australia and new 
Zealand christmas and new year's day come in warm 
weather. (9) Wordsworth's homes were dove cottage 
and rydal mount, in the lake country. (10) Rome has 
been called the eternal city, the city of the seven hills. 

(11) O piteous spectacle! o noble Caesar! o woful day! 

(12) (Write as two verses) heavenly father send thy 
blessing on thy children gathered here. 

V. Composition. — i. Tell the story of King Log and 
King Stork, introducing any suitable details that came 
out in the oral composition. First make a plan or out- 
line, as on p. 3. 

2. Tell the story of a Town that longed for Fine ,So- 
ciety — a Prince, etc., and what came of it. 



CHAPTER II.— HOUSEHOLD TALES.^ 



I. Memorize:— From " Songs of Innocence." 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he, laughing, said to me, 

" Pipe a song about a lamb," 

So I piped with merry cheer; 
" Piper, pipe that song again," 

So I piped, he wept to hear. 

" Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe. 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer." 
So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

' References foe Reading . Robert Browning, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelitt. For other German legends, see Gnrara, Fairy Tales ; a.]ao 
Foik-Lore and Legends — Germany. 
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" Piper, sit thee down and write 

In a book that all may read." 
So he vanish' d from my sight; 

And I pluck'd a hollow reed. 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stain' d the water clear. 
And I wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear. 

— William Blake. 

n. Theme:— The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Many, many years ago the little town of Ham'elin, 
in Brunswick, by the river Weser (vayzer), was in- 
fested with rats. There never was such a plague of rats 
before. They killed the cats, they gnawed the bacon, 
they ate the cheese, they bit the babies. They squeaked 
and scratched and scurried. There was no catching 
them nor killing them. So the good people of Hamelin 
town were beside themselves to know what to do. 

Now to that town there came the most wonderful 
piper. He wore the queerest kind of clothes, all 
patched and variegated; and he was called the Pied 
Piper. And the Pied Piper proposed to the people of 
Hamelin to free the town of rats provided they would 
give him a thousand guilders. And they agreed. 
The Piper began to play on his magic pipe, and no 
sooner had he begun than the rats began to gather — 
gray rats, black rats, brown rats, old and young, large 
and small. They followed the Piper as he went from 
street to street, until he led them to the river Weser 
where the rats all plunged in and perished. There 
was great rejoicing in Hamelin town over their deliver- 
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to the italicizing of a printed word is to underline the 
written words: — Andersen's Fairy Tales, 

Rule I. Notice that italic letters are used to indicate 
emphatic or special words: — 

An admirable sermon — yet why was stich a sermon preached? 
What have you been doing? 

This device for emphasis must be used sparingly. 

Rule 2. Notice that foreign words are italicized: — 

The French went shouting " Vive le roil " 

The Latin maxim, festina lente, hasten slowly, is a good one. 

The Latin abb'eviations in common use in English, e.g.^ i.e, viz., etc., are 
frequently used without italics. 

Rule 3. Notice that titles of books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, ships, etc., require italics when not set off by quo- 
tation marks:— 

Shakespeare*s King John (or "King John"). 
Every month comes St. Nicholas (or "St. Nicholas") and Scrib- 
ner^s (or " Scribner's "). 

Nelson's flag-ship, the Victory (or " Victory "). 

Note 1. With English titles, quotation marks are ra-eferable; with foreign 
titles italics. 

Note 2. In printing italics may be used for titles of sections and paragraphs 
and for sources of quotation. 

Exercise. — Rewrite the following, underlining the 
words needing italics, (i) I could not possibly do 
that! (2) The pipers played the Campbells are cominM 
and Auld Lang Syne. (3) Down went the Royal 
George, with all her crew complete. (4) *' That I 
can't remember," said the Hatter. '*You must re- 
member," remarked the king. (5) The fight of the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon. (6) The greatest Greek 
poem is Homer's Iliad ; the greatest Latin poem is 
Virgil's ^neid {e ne^ id) ; the greatest German poem is 
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LESSON V. 
I. Memorize: — "Lullaby of an Infant Chief." 

O, hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 

Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright; 

The woods and the glens, from the towers which we see, 

They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 

O, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose; 
Their bows would be bended, their blades would be red, 
Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 

O, hush thee, my babie, the time soon will come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 

—Sir Walter Scott 

n. Theme: — Gellert.^ 

Prince Llewellyn had a favorite greyhound named 
Gellert, gentle at home and valiant in the chase. One 
day the prince was about to go hunting and blew his 
horn for his dogs. All his dogs came save Gellert. He 
blew again and called, but Gellert did not come. He 
could wait no longer and set off without his favorite. 
He had little success and returned to his castle vexed 
at his ill luck. 

As he came up to the castle-gate Gellert came bound- 
ing out to meet him. But the prince noticed that his 
lips and fangs were dripping with blood. The prince 

* Reference for Reading. Joseph Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales, 
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3. Use the following words in sentences of your own : — 
(i) greyhound. (2) valiant. (3) in disorder. (4) bring 
to life. (5) passer-by. (6) to this day. 

4. Tell aloud to the class any instance you know of 
the sagacity or faithfulness of a dog, or a horse, or a cat. 

IV. Principles — Puncttxation.— The object of punc- 
tuation is clearness. By means of punctuation marks 
we can indicate in writing what in speaking we indicate 
by long and short pauses and inflections of the voice. 

The Period.— Rule i. The period or full stop in- 
dicates the end of a declarative or imperative sentence: — 

Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race, etc. 
Take Excalibur. Fling it far into the lake. 

Note i. A series of short connected sentences may be written as one sen- 
tence: — ^The shore was rocky, the night was dark, the wind was furious, the 
waves ran high. 

Note 2. The exclamation mark is frequent with imperative sentences: — 
Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 

Rule 2. Notice that the period is used to indicate 
the end of a title at the head of a chapter, etc. : — 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
" The Merchant of Venice." 

Note. The period is now frequently omitted after such titles. 

Rule 3. Notice that the period is used to indicate 
abbreviations : — 

The Rev. J. C. Smith. Dr. and Mrs. Curill. John Henry 
[ones, Esq., A.M., LL.D. 

A list of the more usual abbreviations is given in Appendix A, p. 31T. 

Note i. When the abbreviation is indicated by the apostrophe the period 
is not used: — ne'er, don't, ev'n. 

Note 2. Shorter forms, such as and for second, 31st for thirty-first have no 
period. 
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The TiUe. 

Note where the title should be vmtten. See p. 15. 

Introdttciion. 

Note that a margin should be left, and a wider margin with the first line. 
See p. 15. 

Description of Gellert — his two chief qualities. 

DeveloptnenL 

Llewellyn's hunting — absence of his dog — ill success — return home 
■^Gellert's appearance — the Prince's fear — the disorder of the 
nursery — the absence of the child — the killing of Gellert — the dis- 
covery of the child and the dead wolf. 

Conclusion. 
Llewellyn's grief — the cairn of Beth Gellert. 



LESSON VI. 
I. Memorize: — From '*The Day-Dream." 

He comes scarce knowing what he seeks: 
He breaks the hedge: he enters there: 

The color flies into his cheeks: 

He trusts to light on something fair; 

For all his life the charm did talk 

About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk 

And whispered voices at his ear. . . . 

And o'er the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 

Through all the world she followed him. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
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one could rouse her. All the good fairy could do was 
to cause a charmed sleep to fall upon every one in the 
castle, upon the dogs in the courtyard, and upon the 
horses in the stables. Even the fire ceased to burn. 
And a thorn- wood grew up and hid everything but the 
castle tower. 

A hundred years passed by, when a young prince 
hunting near the thorn-wood, noticed the tower, and 
learning the legend of the castle resolved to go to the 
rescue. He forced his way through the wood. In the 
courtyard he saw the men-at-arms and dogs asleep. 
In the castle he passed the servants sleeping, and at 
last found himself in a lovely room, where he saw a 
beautiful maiden lying asleep — so fair that he feared 
to speak. He knelt beside her and touched her hand 
with his lips. At once she awoke. ** Are you come, 
my prince?" she said. ** I have waited long for you." 
And as the princess awoke, the lap-dog began to 
bark, the mastiff to howl, the horses to neigh, the fire 
to burn. And the men-at-arms and the pages, the 
footmen and the cooks, all woke up. 

And the prince that very day married the princess 
in the castle chapel. As they rode gayly away from 
the castle through the thorn- wood, they turned to look 
back, and lo ! there was no thorn- wood to be seen, 
nor any castle, only the open country and the winding 
road. 

in. Oral Composition.— I. (i) Describe the arrange- 
ments for the king's feast. (2) Describe the situa- 
tion when the old fairy arrived. (3) Describe the 
fairies as they gave their wishes. (4) Tell how the 
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There stood Perseus, a beautiftd young man 9 with golden ringlets 
and rosy cheeks. 

* Note x. Sometimes a dash ( — ) is used for this purpose, or a comma and 
a dash: — He saw a pretty sight, — a great, brown, sharp- nosed creature. 

Note 2. If the appositive noun is a part of the title no point must be used: 
— ^The Apostle John; King William the Conqueror; James the First. 

Rule 3. Notice that the comma must be used to mark 
ofiF participial phrases: — 

So speakings Lancelot left the hall. 

Henry IV died, leaving his son Henry V to si4cceed, 

Henry IV dyings Henry V succeeded. 

Rule 4. Notice that parenthetical words or clauses 
must be set off by commas: — 

There is, however ^ a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue. 
It takes, ihey say^ all sorts to make a world. 

Exercise i. Study the tale above and seek to ex- 
plain the use of each comma employed. 

2. Rewrite the following sentences, punctuating 
them correctly: — (i) Dear master I can go no further. 
Farewell kind master. (2) Blow, blow thou winter 
wind. (3) God save thee brother. (4) Fair daffo- 
dils we weep to see you haste away so soon (5) Ho- 
ratius quoth the consul as thou sayest so let it be (6) 
Thou paradise of exiles Italy. (7) Let us then be up 
and doing. (8) Come read to me some poem some 
simple and heart-felt lay. (9) He their sire butchered 
to make a Roman holiday! (10) The poet Milton wrote 
his great epic poem ** Paradise Lost " in blindness. 
(11) All are architects of Fate working in these walls 
of Time. 
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As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen; 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace. 

In all that land had never been: 
Cophetua sware a royal oath: 

" This beggar maid shall be my queen!" 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

n. Theme: — Peter Klaus. 

There was once a goatherd of Sittendorf named 
Peter Klaus. Every day Peter tended his goats on the 
sides of the rugged Kyffhauser (kij' hoy zer) and every 
evening he counted them by an old broken wall. By 
and by he noticed that one of his finest goats always 
disappeared at this spot, and never returned to the 
herd till late. Watching more closely he discovered 
that it slipped through a fissure in the wall. Following 
it, he found himself in a cave where he saw the goat 
munching grains of oats which fell through a crack in 
the roof. Overhead he heard the neighing and stamp- 
ing of horses. As he stood wondering there, a lad 
came and beckoned Peter to follow him. He ascended 
some steps, crossed a walled court, and came to an 
open glade surrounded by cliffs. There to his aston- 
ishment he saw twelve old knights playing skittles, and 
they made Peter set up the ninepins for them. 

The game went silently on. Peter grew hot and tired 
with his work, and ventured to take a draft from a pitch- 
er that stood near him. It was a wonderful drink with 
a delightful fragrance and most refreshing. He drank 
again and again, and before he knew it he fell asleep. 
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in. Oral Composition. — i. (i) What does a goat- 
herd do ? (2) How did Peter Klaus discover the old 
knights of the Kyffhauser. (3) Who were these old 
knights ? (4) Describe the game of skittles. (5) De- 
scribe Peter's feelings as he drank from the pitcher. 
(6) What were his feelings when he woke up ? (7) 
Describe his growing surprise as he goes back home. 

2. Use the following words in sentences of your own: 
— (i) rugged. (2) fissure. (3) munch. (4) knights. 
(5) glade. (6) fragrance. (7) fall into ruin. 

3. Give in indirect narration: — (i) ** He has not lived 
here," said an old woman, " these twelve years." (2) 
** What is your name ? " asked Peter. (3) The neigh- 
bors shouted, " Peter Klaus is back again!" (4) Co- 
phetua swore: ** This beggar maid shall be my queen ! " 

IV. Principles— Punctuation. The Comma.— Rule 

5. Note that a comma is used to mark off phrases and 

clauses that stand out distinctly in the sentence: — 

(a) Phrases, — There stood, as in an awjul dream f the army of 
the dead. 

For in the night, unseen 9 a single warrior, 

In sombre harness mailed^ 
Dreaded of men^ and surnamed the Destroyer^ 

The rampart wall had scaled. 

(ft) Clauses, — But they, while their companions slept ^ were toiling 
upward in the night. 

Now comes the Sunday dinner, which^ to the city tradesman, 
is a meal of some importance. 

Rule 6. The comma is used in complex sentences 
with clauses of contrasting nature: — 

When the bad men combine^ the good must associate. 
Though he slay mCf yet will I trust him. 
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Rule 7. The comma is used to separate a direct quo- 
tation from its context: — 

He said to himself, "Bah/ I dorCt care.*' 

" Perhaps it hasn't one^' Alice ventured to remark. 

*^ Jupiter " they cried, " will send us a great king.'* 

Note i. When the quotation is long the colon (:) or colon and dash (: — ) 
may be used to introduce it. 

NoxE 2. The indirect narration does not require a comma: — 
They priyed that Jupiter would send them a king. 

Exercise i. Study the punctuation of the tale above 
and explain the use of each comma employed. 

2. Punctuate the following, assigning reasons for 
the points used: — (i) The nearer hills which bordered 
the . valley were half submerged. (2) All work even 
cotton-spinning is noble. (3) When Britain first at 
Heaven's command arose from out the azure main. (4) 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown which thrice he 
did refuse. (5) Right as usual said the Duchess. (6) 
Then the Queen left off quite out of breath and said to 
Alice ** Have you seen the Mock Turtle yet?'' (7) I 
never was so ordered about in my life never. (8) The 
heathen Chinee is peculiar which the same I would rise 
to explain. (9) Shakespeare was not of one age but for 
all time. (10) Week in week out from morn till night 
you can hear the bellows blow. 

(11) In winter I get up at night 

And dress by yellow candle-light; 
In summer quite the other way 
I have to go to bed by day. 

V. Composition. — i. Tell the story of Peter Klaus 
from memory, following this outline. 
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TiUe. 
Introduction. 
Peter Klaus — his home — his occupation — his goats — KyflFhauser. 

The Complication. 

The disappeaiance of one goat — Peter discovers the cave — the 
knights at play — the pitcher — Peter's feelings as he drank — the 
sleep. 

The awakening — the growing surprise of Peter at. grass, goats, 
people, herd, home, neighbors. 

The Resolution, 
The discovery — the rejoicing. 

2. Dick Whittington. 

The poor country boy — Goes to London, which, he hears, is 
" paved with gold " — Takes a place as scullion — Is beaten by the 
cook and tormented at night by rats and mice — Gets a cat and 
is free from them — Sends the cat as his venture on his master's 
vessel to Morocco — He runs away, but returns when he hears, as he 
fancies, the bells of Bow Church ring, 

" Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London." 
Puss arrives in Africa — Clears the King's court of a plague of rats 
and mice — The King pays a great price for Puss — Whittington thus 
grows rich, marries his master's daughter, and becomes thrice Lord 
Mayor of London. 

To be followed by the reading of the story aloud from H. E. Scudder's Book 
of Folk Stories. 

3. Rip Van Winkle. (living's Sketch Book). 4. 
" Puss-in-Boots," (in Perrault or Mrs. Craik). 5. 
"Lucky Jack." {Hans im Glikk, Grimm's Fairy 
Tales.) 6. "The Ugly Duckling" (in Hans Ander- 
sen). 7. Tell the story of Ali Baba or the Forty Thieves 
{Arabian Nights^ Entertainments). 8. Tell the story 
of Aladdin, 9. Tell the story of Sindbad. 



^ 
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was sure the Rabbit was stealing his melons. So the 
Fox made a man out of tar and set it in his garden-patch. 

When the moon rose the Rabbit stole out of his house 
and made for the melon-patch. When he saw the man 
of tar standing there he called out, ** Who's that stand- 
ing there trying to steal the Fox's melons ? " But the 
Tar- Baby said nothing. Then the Rabbit got angry, 
and hit the Tar-Baby, but his hand stuck fast in the 
tar. Then the Rabbit said, " Let me go, or I will hit 
you with my other hand." But the Tar-Baby said 
nothing. So the Rabbit hit him with the other hand, 
and the other hand stuck fast to the tar. It was the 
same first with one foot, and then with the other. When 
the Fox came along he found the Rabbit stuck fast to 
the Tar-Baby. He carried him to the Coon's house 
and said, " Here's the man who is stealing my melons. 
What shall I do to him ? " 

The Coon took the Fox aside and said, " Ask him 
whether he would rather be thrown into the fire or into 
the brier-patch, and whichever one he chooses throw 
him into the other." But the Rabbit overheard them, 
and when they gave him his choice he said, *^ Please 
don't throw me into the brier-patch, I'll be all scratched 
up. Please throw me into the fire." So the Fox picked 
him up and threw him into the briers. Then the Rab- 
bit kicked up his heels, and laughed, and called back, 
*^ Good-bye, Bre'er Fox! Farewell, Bre'er Coon! I 
was born and raised in the briers ! " And with that 
he scampered off home. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. (i) Describe a coon. (2) 
Where do wild rabbits live ? (3) Describe a melon-patch. 
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Rule 10. Notice that the comma is used to indicate 
clauses in a compound or complex sentence : — 

Suddenly a door opened, people came in, and the mice es- 
caped. 

The pines rocked, the storm eddied, and the flames leaped heaven- 
ward. 

The caterpillar puffed away without speaking, but at last it un- 
folded its arms, took the hookah out of its mouth, and said, " So 
you think you're changed, do you? " 

Exercise i. Study the fable above and explain the 
use of each comma employed. 

2. Write and punctuate: — (i) The sun passes through 
dirty places yet remains pure as before. (2) He liked 
the great wide strange place, and the cool fresh bracing 
air. (3) Address your letters to Messrs. Brown Ship- 
ley and Co. London. (4) There was a Duck and a 
Dodo a Lory and an Eaglet and several other curious 
creatures. (5) At midnight the storm abated the 
rolling clouds parted and the stars glittered keenly 
above the sleeping camp. (6) From all these furrow- 
ing ploughshares from the feet of oxen from a laborer 
here and there who was breaking the dry clods with 
a hoe the wind carried away a thin dust like so much 
smoke. (7) Morning evening noon and night ** Praise 
God ! " sang Theocrite. (8) Ditches and bands of 
gravel denuded hillsides stumps and decayed trunks of 
trees took the place of woodland and ravine. (8) And 
what with the innumerable variety of greens the masses 
of foliage tossing in the breeze the glimpses of distance 
the descents into seemingly impenetrable thickets the 
continual dodging of the road which made haste to 
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like him. On the day of the race the Terrapin puts one of his family 
at the first mile-post, another at the next, and so on — Stays at the 
winning-post himself — Another relative meets the Rabbit at the 
starting-post — "Go" — Off starts the Rabbit — At the first mile- 
post he sees a terrapin crawl out of the woods just ahead of him — 
At the second a terrapin crawls up just before he gets there — At the 
goal there is the Terrapin, who carries off the prize. 

4. Write in your own words, or imitate in a suitable 
story, the following ones of: — (i) The Fox and the Stork 
(2) The Fox and the Crow. (3) The Wind and the Sun. 
(O The Fox without a Tail. (5) The Milkmaid and 
her Pail. (6) Belling the Cat. (7) The Lark and her 
Young Ones. (8) Hercules and the Wagoner. 
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Goliath, clad in armor, came down out of their camp 
to challenge the Israelites. And he cried to them: — 
" Choose a man for you, and send him to fight with 
me. If he be able to kill me, then will we be your 
servants; but if I prevail over him and kill him, then 
shall ye be our servants and serve us." But there was 
no man in Israel to match him in stature, nor in the 
strength of his armor, and they all were afraid. 

In the army of the Israelites were the three eldest 
sons of Jesse, and it happened that David was sent by 
his father to take his brothers food. And in the camp 
he heard Goliath defying the armies of the living God, 
and saw the shame of his own people. His heart burned 
within him, and he begged King Saul to let him go forth 
and fight the Philistine. Saul was touched by his cour- 
age and resolution, and consented. 

He made David clothe himself in armor, and put a 
brass helmet, on his head, and a sword by his side. 
But David felt encumbered by this strange equipment, 
and laid them off. He took only his sling, and as he 
hastened down the valley, picked up by the brook five 
smooth stones, which he put in his pouch. Sling in 
hand, he drew near the great champion. Goliath ad- 
vanced toward him, cursing him in contempt. Then 
David, slipping a stone into his sling, threw it with all 
his might. The stone flew, and struck Goliath in the 
forehead, and the giant fell down, his face to the earth. 
Running up, David -drew Goliath's sword and cut off 
his head. The Philistines, seeing their champion slain, 
fled. The Israelites pursued them, killing them, even 
up to the gates of Ekron. 
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(a) Possessive of singular nouns: — Man's inhumanity; St. James's 
church; Keats's poems. 

Note. Proper nouns ending in s frequently are written with cmly (*) in the 
possessive. Note the special leases with "sake," such as "for omscience* 
sake," "for goodness* sake." 

(b) Possessive of plurals in 5 : — ^The ladies' capes. The Germans' 
scholarship. The Romans' honor. 

(c) Possessive of plurals by vowel change: — The children's hour; 
the mice's party; Englishmen's pride. 

Note. The apostrophe is not required with the possessive pronouns — its 
hers, ours, yours, theirs. 

Rule 2. The apostrophe must be used to indicate the 
elision of a letter or letters: — 

Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round. 
The Revolution of '76 [i.e., of 1776]; the men of '45 [i.e., 1745]. 

Rule 3. Notice that the apostrophe must be used in 
making plurals of figures and letters : — 

Your 4'^ and 7*5 are almost as hard to distinguish as your n*s 
and u^s. 

Exercise i. Explain each apostrophe used in the 
story above. 

2. Punctuate correctly, assigning reasons: — 
(i) Say not good night but in some brighter clime 

Bid me good morning. 
(2) Every subjects duty is the kings; but every sub- 
jects soul is his own. (3) Mind your ps and qs. (4) 
Whom the gods love die young was said of yore. (5) 
A jolly place said he in times of old I but something 
ails it now. (6) Good speed cried the watch as the gate- 
bolts undrew. 

(7) Tis pleasant sure to see ones name in print ; 
A books a book although theres nothing int. 
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II. Theme:— The Finding of Moses. 

The second chapter of Exodus read to the class, or assigned for private read- 
ing, will furnish the model and the material of this study. 

III. Oral Composition. — Oral review by question and 
answer, establishing the outline or plan of the story, 
somewhat as indicated below. 

Exercise — Study of Brevity. — One word may often 
tell as much as several; e.g. 

The collision was not to be avoided. The collision was inevitable. 

Secure brevity in the following, by using one word 
in place of the italicized words: — (i) The Niagara dis- 
trict abounds in places where they grow grapes, (2) We 
saw a great many people gather at the door. (3) The 
speaker was often cheered by those who came to hear 
him. (4) The great writer is a great doer of good deeds. 
(5) He gave me the book as something to remind me 
of the occasion. (6) The men who were captured were 
released. (7) The man who thinks always of himself 
is even more odious than the man who eats to excess. 
(8) This is a list of the men who owe me money. (9) 
Here is a second list of those to whom I owe money. (10) 
One's life is of more importance than what one believes. 

(11) Judge not according to what things seem to be. 

(12) Cromwell and Milton were living at the same time. 

(13) The secretary gave the records to the man who 
took his place. (14) This gives in brief form all the 
regulations. 

IV. Principles — Punctuation. The Semicolon. — 
Rule I. To indicate a strongly marked division in the 
sentence use the semicolon ( ;) : — 
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(4) All Nature is but Art unknown to thee 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not see 
All Discord, Harmony not understood 
All partial Evil, universal Good. 

(5) Philadelphia has two chief stations viz the Broad 
Street Station and the Reading Terminal. (6) Every 
nation has its poet e g Greece its Homer Rome its Virgil 
England its Shakespeare Germany its Goethe. (7) The 
** fluttering of the fan " is the last and indeed the master- 
piece of the whole exercise but if a lady does not mis- 
spend her time she may make herself mistress of it in 
three months. (8) It is no doubt a great privilege 
to visit foreign countries to travel say in Mexico or 
Peru to cruise among the Pacific islands. (9) Hunt- 
ing and shooting are the only business of his life fox- 
hounds and pointers lie about in every parlor and he 
is himself like Pistol always in boots. (10) In the 
hedges crimson haws and scarlet hips are wreathed 
with hoary clematis or necklaces of coral briony-berries 
the brambles burn with many-colored flames the dog- 
wood is bronzed to purple and here and there the spin- 
dle-wood puts forth its fruit, like knots of rosy buds, 
on frail delicate twigs. 

V. Composition.— Tell the story of the finding of 
Moses, using the outline: — 

Keep the sentences that treat of each part in their proper group. Develop 
the description of the scenes and the feelings of the people of the story. 

Title. 

Introduction. 

The Israelites captive in Egypt — Pharaoh's order to kill baby 
boys — Moses bom — The mother's anxiety. 
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But she wished her daughters-in-law, who belonged to 
Moab, to go to their mothers' home, and leave her to 
make the long journey alone. 

But her daughter-in-law Ruth would not hear of 
leaving her. " Entreat me not to leave thee," Ruth 
said, *' or to return from following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God." And the two journeyed into Judah together 
and came to Bethlehem, where a wealthy kinsman of 
Naomi's husband lived. 

It was the time of the barley harvest. Ruth went 
out of the town into the fields to glean after the reap- 
ers. And it chanced that she was gleaning when Boaz 
came up to look after the reapers. He saw the stranger, 
inquired who she was, and ordered his people to treat 
her kindly. And when Ruth returned to Naomi, and 
told her story, she found she had met Naomi's kins- 
man. And she gleaned in Boaz's fields to the end of 
the harvest. 

And when threshing-time came on, Ruth, as Naomi told 
her, went to the threshing-floor at the end of the day, 
when work was over and everybody had eaten and 
drunk, to claim Boaz's protection, and the rights of 
kinship. And he was pleased with her, and gave her 
mi|ch barley to take home. And the next day he went 
to the city, and bought the land that had belonged to 
Naomi's husband and their sons, and took Ruth to be 
his wife. 

HI. Oral Composition. — i. Work out, by question 
and answer, the details of the story of Ruth — noting 
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IV. Principles— Punctuation. The Colon.— Rule i. 
The colon ( :) marks a greater division of the clauses of 
a sentence than is indicated by the semicolon. Study 
the thought in the following and observe the reason for 
the punctuation: — 

The year's at the spring 
And day's at the mom: 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn : 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world! 

When the subordinate clauses are subdivided by semicolons, the main clauses 
are usually sep)arated by colons. 

Rule 2. Notice that the colon is used to precede a 
direct quotation: — 

Quoth the raven : " Nevermore^ 

The story is as follows: " We were separated by a 
storm in the latitude of 73°." 

Note i. The colon is frequently strengthened by a dash, in which case 
the quotation usually forms a new paragraph. 

Note 2. The colon is preferred to the comma (see Comma, Rule 7) when 
the quotation contains several sentences. 

Note 3. When the quotation depends directly on a preceding word no stop 
is required: — 

The Queen never left off shouting "Off with his head I "or "Off with her 
headi " 

Note 4. Note also the publishers' imprint: — New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The Dash. — Rule i. Notice that the dash ( — ) must 
be used when the writer suddenly breaks off his dis- 
course : — 

From the top of the mountain he could see — what could he not 
see? 
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concert of the birds in the more retired part of the grove 
vying with that which was formed by art the com- 
pany gayly dressed looking satisfaction and the tables 
spread with various delicacies all conspired to fill my 
imagination with the visionary happiness of the Arabian 
law-giver and lifted me into an ecstasy of admiration. 

V. Composition. — i. Write the story of Ruth, fol- 
lowing the outline made during the oral composition. 

2. Draw up a formal outline and underneath write 
one of the following stories: — (i) Joseph sold into 
Egypt (Genesis xv). (2) Gideon's Victory (Judges vii). 
(3) The story of Daniel (Daniel vi). (4) The story of 
the Prodigal Son (Luke xv). 
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n. Theme: — Echo. 

In olden days there was a nymph, or spirit living in 
the woods, whose name was Echo. She had a gift for 
telling the most wonderful stories. Whenever she told 
a story her hearers would sit and listen and forget 
utterly how time was passing. Even Jupiter, king of 
gods and men, loved to hear the enchanting tales that 
Echo told. 

But Jupiter had a wife; and Juno grew angry when 
Jupiter left beautiful Olympus, the home of the gods, 
to go the woods where Echo lived. It was a dangerous 
matter to incur the wrath of the Queen of Heaven, and 
Juno punished happy, merry, innocent Echo by tak- 
ing from her the power of speech. Echo could tell no 
more pleasant stories; she could only mimic and repeat 
the last words of others. This troubled her greatly, 
and little by little she pined away, and at last became a 
voice and nothing more. To this day you may hear 
poor Echo calling among the hills, and from the woods, 
sending back the last words of every cry she hears. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. (i) What was a nymph ? 
(2) What does it mean to have a gift? (3) Who was 
Jupiter? (4) What was Olympus? (5) How did Echo 
incur the wrath of Juno? (6) Why did Juno punish 
Echo and not Jupiter? (7) What punishment befell 
Echo ? (8) Explain how echo is a voice and nothing 
more. 

2. Exercise — ^Amplification. — Use verbs characteriz- 
ing the following (e.^., The doors creaked and banged) : — 
(i) The winter wind and . (2) The pine-trees 
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Note 2. Where the question is indirect (cf. p. 39) the interrogaticMi pcmit 
is not needed: — He asked what good came of it. 

Exercise. — Rewrite and punctuate the following; 
assign reasons for each point you use: — (i) A horse 
a horse my kingdom for a horse cried King Richard. 
(2) He asked you if you went home. (3) He asked 
you did you go home. 

(4) Charge Chester charge on Stanley on 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

(5) Peace ho how now what news. (6) What a mon- 
strous tail our cat has got. 

(7) What can ennoble sots or slaves or cowards 
Alas not all the blood of all the Howards. 

(8) If a fish came to me said the Mock Turtle and told 
me he was going a journey I should say With what 
porpoise Don't you mean purpose said Alice. (9) 
O mighty Caesar dost thou lie so low are all thy con- 
quests glories triumphs spoils shrunk to this little meas- 
ure. 

V. Composition.— Tell the story of '' Echo " in your 
own words, using the following outline: — 

Tide. 

Introduction. 

Time and scene — the woods where Echo lived — the stories Echo told. 

The Story. 
Jupiter— rchief of her listeners. 
Juno's wrath — the reason for it. 
Echo's punishment — what became of her. 

Conclusion. 
An echo now — ^where you have heard one and what it was like. 
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tree in a sacred grove, and guarded day and night by 
a fierce dragon. 

The fame of the Golden Fleece spread abroad through 
the world. In Thessaly a young prince named Jason 
resolved to capture the Fleece. With forty-nine heroic 
companions he set sail for Colchis. Their ship was 
called the Argo, they themselves were therefore known 
as the Argonauts. After many and strange adven- 
tures they reached Colchis. 

Jason bade the Argonauts keep their vessel manned 
and ready to get away again quickly. He set out alone 
for the grove, where he must kill the dragon before he 
could carry off the Golden Fleece; yet so terrible was 
this dragon that Jason had small chance of success. 
But Jason made friends with the princess of Colchis, 
named Medea (mede^ah), and she came to his aid. She 
threw a magic powder down the dragon's throat, and 
the monster fell into a heavy sleep. Jason seized the 
precious fleece, rushed back to the Argo, The rowers 
were seated on their benches, their oars in the air ready 
to dash into the water. On came Jason, and with 
one bound he leaped on board. The heroes raised a 
mighty shout, to the sound of which the galley leaped 
over the waves, heading for Thessaly. Thus Jason 
achieved the quest of the Golden Fleece. 

in. Oral Composition.-- 1. Give the three main parts 
of the story as treated in the three paragraphs. 

2. Exercise — ^Brevity. Use one word for the itali- 
cized expression in: — (i) The play was prepared in a 
hurry, (2) The farmer turned towards his home, (3) 
He sees his son shooting in a careless manner at squir- 
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blew a gale from the north' the trees roared the corn 
and the deep grass in the valleys fled in whitening surges 
the dust towered into the air along the road and dis- 
persed like the smoke of battle. 

(6) And while he whistled long and loud 

He heard a fierce mermaiden cry 
o boy tho* thou art young and ptoud 
I see the place where thou wilt lie. 

(7) whenever the moon and stars are set * 

whenever the wind is high 
all night long in the dark and wet 
a man goes riding by 

(8) I thank you for the snip of cloth commonly called a 
pattern at present I have two coats and but one back 
if at any time hereafter I should find myself possessed 
of fewer coats or more backs it will be of use to me. 

V. Composition.— Tell the story of " Jason and the 
Golden Fleece " in your own words, first making the 
usual outline. 



LESSON XIV. 
I. Memorize : — From " Voluntaries." 

In an age of fops and toys, 

Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 

To hazard all in Freedom's fight, — 
Break sharply off their jolly games. 

Forsake their comrades gay, 
And quit proud homes and youthful dames 

For famine, toil, and fray? 
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Vet on the nimble air benign j^ 

Speed nimbler messages, ', 

That Waft the breath of grace divine h 

. To hearts in sloth and ease. \\ 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, !; 

So near b God to man, || 

When Duty whbpers low, Thou must, j| 

The youth replies, / can. \ 

—Ralph Waido Emerson. i! 

of the Bulhorized publishers, Missrs. Hougbtoo, Mifflin & Co. ,^ 



n. Theme :— Perseus and Medusa. 

On an island in the midst of the sea there once lived 
three terrible sisters called Gorgons. They were mon- 
sters — half women and half dragons. Their faces 
were beautiful, but they had brazen hands, a scaly 
skin, and, instead of hair, twining snakes grew upon 
their heads. Worst of all was the terrible power of 
their eyes, for whoever looked one of them in the face 
was forthwith turned into stone. The most formidable 
of the three bore the name of Medusa {mi dew'zah). 

Now in the city of Argos lived Perseus (per'seoos), 
3. young hero who thirsted for adventures. He heard 
tell of the Gorgons and resolved to cut off Medusa's 
head with its snaky locks. The gods came to his aid. 
Pluto lent him a wonderful helmet that made him in- 
visible; Minerva a shield so bright that it could serve 
as a mirror; and Mercury a sharp curved sword, and 
his own winged sandals, which enabled him to fly like 
a bird. 

Binding on the sandals, Perseus flew over sea and 
land until he reached the island of the Gorgons. He 
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dared not look down at the land for fear he should 
gaze on the Gorgon's face, and be turned into stone. 
But by using the bright shield as a mirror he saw re- 
flected in it fhe three Gorgons asleep on the sea-shore. 
He took his sharp sword, and with his eyes fixed on the 
image in the shield, he flew down and cut off the head 
of Medusa. The hissing of the snakes aroused her 
sisters, but they could not follow Perseus, because, 
thanks to Pluto's helmet, he was invisible. Perseus 
escaped with Medusa's head, which he presented to 
Minerva in token of his gratitude to the gods, to whose 
help he owed his success. Minerva placed the horrid 
head on her shining shield, to use in battle against her 
enemies. 

in. Oral Composition.— I. (i) What is the subject 
of the story? (2) What part of the story is told in the 
first paragraph? (3) What part in the second? (4) 
What part in the third ? 

2. (i) Describe the Gorgons. (2) Describe Perseus. 

(3) Describe the equipping of Perseus for his exploit. 

(4) Describe his victory over Medusa. 

IV. Principles — The Sentence. — All statements have 
the primary parts of subject and predicate: — 

Men work. 

Both parts are capable of amplification and modifi- 
cation in manifold ways: — 

Most men work with their hands. 

Men whom we call geniuses work when the inspiration comes to 
them. 
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LESSON XV. 
I. Memorize: — From *' Edinburgh after Flodden." 

News of battle! — news of battle! 

Hark! His ringing down the street; — 
And the archways and the pavement 

Hear the clang of hurrying feet. 
News of battle! who hath brought it? 

News of triumph? Who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army, 

Greetings from our gallant King? 

All last night we watched the beacons 

Blazing on the hills afar, 
Each one bearing, as it kindled, 

Message of the opened war. 
All night long the northern streamers 

Shot across the trembling sky: 
Fearful lights that never beckon 

Save when kings or heroes die. — (Continued, p, 66.) 

— William Edmonstoune Aytoun. 

n. Theme:— The Fall of Troy. 

The city of Troy had for years resisted the attacks of 
the Greeks. Valiant men had fallen on both sides — 
even Hector and Achilles (ak iVez) and Paris. Then 
a certain Epeius {e pVus), helped by the counsel of the 
goddess Athene {ath e^ne), devised the trick whereby 
Troy was at last taken. One day, as it seemed to the 
Trojans, the Greeks gave up the siege; they burned 
their camp, and sailed away, leaving behind them 
on the Trojan shore only a gigantic horse of wood. 
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However, they did not go far, but lurked in the lee of 
an island a few miles from Troy. 

The Trojans gathered around the horse, hesitating 
whether to convey it into the city or to destroy it where 
it stood. At this point a cunning Greek, who had let 
himself be made prisoner, led the people to believe that 
if the wooden horse were once brought inside the citadel, 
it would be the safeguard of Troy. The deluded Tro- 
jans then took the horse in triumph through the city 
up to the citadel. That night they feasted, for they 
thought that the war was ended. But while they re- 
joiced, the Greek fleet silently returned. From out of 
the wooden horse came the Greek chiefs who had hidden 
themselves within, and began to attack the city. They 
set it on fire and threw open the gates. The Greek 
army rushed up from the ships and entered the city. 
In the battle that ensued the Trojans were utterly de- 
feated. So Troy fell. 

in. Oral Composition.— Make a brief statement about 
each of the following, so as to summarize the whole 
story: — (i) The siege of Troy. (2) The men who fell. 
(3) Epeius. (4) The Greeks. (5) The wooden horse 
and the Trojans. (6) The attack of the Greeks. (7) 
The fall of Troy. 

IV. Principles — The Sentence. Simple and Com- 
•plex. — The sentence that makes only one single asser- 
tion is called a simple sentence. 

The wind blew. 

Both parts of the assertion — subject and predicate — 
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may be modified by word or phrase without altering its 
character. 

The winter wind blew bitterly in our faces. 

Either part of the main assertion may be modified by 
a second (subordinate) assertion; the sentence is then a 
complex sentence. 

The windy which lasted till noon, blew bitterly in our faces tUl 
we were exhausted with cold. 

Study the following to mark the main clause and the 
subordinate clause: — 

Variety is the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor. 
Whither thou goest I will go. 

The stream, which winds through the park, makes a bend at the 
foot of a gentle bank that sweeps down from the house. 

Exercise i. Reduce to a complex sentence each 
group: — (i) We sat in the old farm-house. Its win- 
dows looked over the bay. (2) The flame lit the bat- 
tle wreck. The flame shone round him. (3) I have 
found the sheep. The sheep was lost. (4) I remember 
the village. I was born in the village. I went to the 
school-house of the village. (5) The mariner is gone. 
He has a bright eye. He has a beard hoary with age. 
(6) These are the " Waverley Novels." Scott wrote 
these novels in his later life. They are the master- 
pieces of romantic fiction. (7) Some boys made up 
a fishing party. They went to the deep pool. The 
pool lies just below the bridge. They began to fish 
at the pool. 

Over-Complexity. — The complex sentence is faulty 
when the main statement is overweighted with subordi- 
nate clauses. One noticeable characteristic of good 
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V. Composition. — Draw up an outline of " The Fall 
of Troy." Reproduce the story. 



LESSON XVI. 

I. Memorize: — ^From "Edinburgh after Flodden." 

(Continued,) 

News of battle! Who hath brought it? 

All are thronging to the gate; 
'^Warder — warder/ open quickly/ 

Man — is this a time to wait?" 
And the heavy gates are opened: 

Then a murmur long and loud, 
And a cry of fear and wonder 

Bursts from out the bending crowd. 

For they see in battered harness 

Only one hard-stricken man; 
And his weary steed is wounded 

And his cheek is pale and wan: 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 

In his weak and drooping hand — 
What! can that be Randolph Murray, 

Captain of the city band? — (Continued, p. 68.) 
— William Edmonstoune Aytoun, 

n. Theme: — Ulysses and the Cyclops. 

[Summary.] 

The fall of Troy — Departure of the Greek princes — Driven far 
and wide before they reach home, Ulysses (yew lis^ ez) farthest — 
Sailing from Troy, Ulysses reaches the land of the Cyclops (si'klops) 
— Sees a great cave — Takes twelve of his men and enters it — Finds 
lambs and kids, baskets of cheese and pails of milk — The Cyclops 
is away — ^His companions wish to take provisions and depart — 
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Exercise. — Compound those sentences in each group 
that have a real connection in thought: — (i) We pulled 
easily. We landed at the mouth of the river. Then 
bending to our left, we began the ascent of the slope. 
(2) Tom could not read. He could not write. And 
he did not care to do either. (3) Grimes rang at the 
gate. A keeper came out. The keeper opened the 
gate. '* I was told to expect you," said he. (4) The 
night grew darker. The stars seemed to sink deeper 
in the sky. Driving clouds occasionally hid them from 
his sight. He had never felt so lonely and dismal. (5) 
I rose softly. I sUpped on my clothes. I opened the 
door suddenly. I beheld one of the most beautiful 
groups a painter could imagine. It consisted of a boy 
and two girls lovely as seraphs. 

V. Composition. — Tell the story of Ulysses and the 
Cyclops, using the suggestions of the oral composition. 



LESSON XVII. 

L Memorise: — From "Edinburgh after Flodden." 

{Continued J) 

Right bitter was the agony 

That wrung that soldier proud: 
Thrice did he strive to answer, 

And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banner 

To the old man's shaking hand, 
Saying — " That is all I bring ye 

From the bravest in the land! 
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Ay! ye may look upon it — 

It was guarded well and long, 
By your brothers and your children, 

By the valiant and the strong. 
One by one they fell around it, 

As the archers laid them low, 
Grimly dying, still unconquered, 

With their faces to tlje foe." 

— William Edmonstoune Aytoun. 

n. Theme:— The Home-Coming of Ulysses. 

[Summary.] 

After many years and much wandering Ulysses returned to his 
own island of Ithaca — Comes to his palace — The old dog, Argus, 
which he had raised himself, knows his master, but no one else does 
— He wags his tail and droops his ears — Ulysses wipes away a tear — 
Asks how so fine a dog could be left in the court — The swine-herd 
says, " He belongs to a master that died far away. The careless 
women tend him not " — As he spoke the dog died — Twenty years 
he had waited and now at last he saw his master — Ulysses' wife, 
Penelope (pen eV op e) had been besieged with suitors — At last, in 
despair, she promised to bring out the great bow of Ulysses, and 
to marry him who could wield it — The next day was the day of 
the trial — Penelope says, " Here is the bow of the great Ulysses. 
Whoso shall bend it easiest in his hands, and shoot an arrow most 
easily through these twelve rings, him will I follow " — All the suitors 
try and fail — Then Ulysses handles the great bow — Strings it with- 
out effort — Takes an arrow from the quiver — Lays the notch upon 
the string and draws it — The arrow passes through every ring and 
stands in the wall beyond — Then Penelope knows him for her hus- 
band — They weep over each other and kiss each other — The joy 
of the reunion. 

in. Oral Composition. — (i) Tell about Ulysses as 
he draws near his palace — his thoughts — the servants, 
strangers — his dog. (2) Penelope — her suitors. (3) 
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Describe the scene of the test of the bow. (4) Tell of 
the joy of the reunion of Ulysses and Penelope. 

rV. Principles — The Sentence. Short and Long. — 
The short sentence has great merits; it is simple and 
clear, and a series of short sentences gives a briskness 
of movement to the composition. The pupil should 
cultivate the habit of writing short sentences rather than 
long ones. Yet the long sentence has three merits: it 
states things in their relative importance; it is briefer 
than the short sentences it includes; it permits of rhythm 
and cadence. Compare this group of short sentences 
with the equivalent long sentence: — 

They passed through the ravine. They came to a hollow. The 
hollow was like a small amphitheatre. The hollow was surrounded 
by perpendicular precipices. 

Passing through a ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small 
amphitheatre, surrounded by perpendicular precipices. 

The main thought is their arrival at a peculiar hol- 
low. The long sentence makes that the main assertion 
and subordinates everything else to that chief notion. 
Study the three ways in which subordination is effected 
in the preceding sentence. Notice too, how the long 
sentence has gained in brevity and rhythm. 

Exercise. — In the following gain brevity by express- 
ing minor statements as phrases and clauses subordi- 
nated to the main statement; e.g,: — 

There was an island in the midst of the sea. Three terrible sisters 
once lived on this island. They were called Gorgons. 

On an island in the midst of the sea, there once lived three terrible 
sisters called Gorgons. 

Note that the main statement (about the existence of the Gorgcms) is re- 
tained, and the minor statements (about their dwelling-place and name) be- 
come mere phrases. 
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(i) The hunter walked through the wood. The 
hunter saw a deer. The deer was drinking at a pool. 
(2) He closed his eyes. He seemed to see his native 
village. It was as if in a dream. The village lay in a 
quiet valley. (3) We turned from the main road. We 
went up a narrow lane. The lane was thickly shaded 
by forest trees. We came in sight of the cottage. (4) 
I found the old angler. He was seated on a bench. 
The bench was before the door. He was smoking his 
pipe. It was in the soft evening sunshine. 

V. Composition.— Tell the story of the return of 
Ulysses to Ithaca. For plan use the four scenes of the 
oral composition above. 



LESSON XVIII. 
1. Memorize: — ** Orpheus.'' 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 

Bow themselves when he did sing; 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever spring; as* sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by; — 
In sweet music is such art," 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing die. 

— William Shakespeare. 

I As if. « That (understood). 
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n. Theme: — Orpheus and EurVdice. 

The sweet singer, Orpheus {or* jews) — All living things charmed 
by his music: birds, trees, streams — His beautiful young wife, Euryd- 
ice (yew rid/ i se) — A serpent stings her and she dies — Orpheus seeks 
her in the Land of the Shades — His music wins a passage across 
Styx {stix), the River of Death, and makes the watch-dog of the pass 
let him enter the land of the dead — Pluto, king of the Lower World, 
grants his prayer and restores Eurydice to him — But there is one 
condition — He must not look back at Eurydice till they are out of 
the Shades — ^They near the Upper World — Orpheus cannot forbear 
giving one backward glance — His wife must return to the Land of 
Shades — ^The grief of Orpheus till his death. 

in. Oral Composition. — (i^ Who was Orpheus? 

(2) Tell about Eurydice. (3) Tell of Orpheus's search 
for her. (4) The escape from the Shades. (5) The 
return. (6) The grief of Orpheus. 

IV. Principles — The Sentence. Exercise. — Reduce 
each following group of sentences to one compact long 
sentence: — (i) I parted with the old angler. I inquired 
after his place of abode. I happened to be near the 
village. It was a few evenings later. I had the curiosity 
to seek him out. (2) I found him. He was living 
in a small cottage. The cottage contained only one 
room. The cottage was a perfect curiosity in its method. 
The cottage was a perfect curiosity in its arrangement. 

(3) It was on the outskirts of the village. It was on a 
green bank. It was a little back from the road. It had 
a small garden in front. The garden was stocked with 
kitchen herbs. The garden was adorned with flowers. 

(4) His school-house was a low building. It was com-* 
posed of only one room. It was rudely constructed 
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of logs. The windows were partly glazed. The win- 
dows were partly patched with leaves of copy-books. 
(5) The school-house stood in a rathet lonely situation. 
It stood in a pleasant situation. It stood just at the foot 
of a woody hill. There was a brook running close by. 

V. Composition.— Tell the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. 



LESSON XIX. 
I. Memorize: — From " A Wish."^ 

Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed, sweet recreation. 
And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 

— Alexander Pope, 

* Written at the age of twelve. 

n. Theme: — King Medas.^ 

[Summary.] 

Silenus, the jovial Satyr, often drunk, once lost his way — Brought 
to King Midas, he was royally received — His pupil, the young god 

* Reference for Reading. Hawthorne, Midas^ or the Golden Touch. 
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BacchuS) ofiFered the King as recompense any gift he would choose, 
Midas^s choice is the Golden Touch — that is, that everything he 
touches shall turn to gold — Result as to flowers, books, food, drink 
— The gift is a curse, not a blessing — Prayer to Bacchus — The god 
in pity takes it away — Midas bathes in river Pacto'lus — Is free 
from the fatal gift — The river sands are still golden to-day. 

in. Oral Composition. — (i) Describe Silenus. (2) 
Describe his meeting with King Midas. (3) Describe 
how Midas got the gift of the Golden Touch. (4) Give 
in detail how it affected the things he touched. (5) 
Give his prayer to Bacchus. (6) Describe his freeing 
himself from the curse. (7) What people to-day are 
like King Midas? 

IV. Principles — The Sentence. Exercise. — Turn 
each clause in the following into a simple sentence, 
whenever the clause should properly be an independent 
principal statement: — 

The pupil must sedulously avoid long compound sentences joined arbitrarily 
by and^s, but's, so*s, and then's. 

(i) I am not going to relate the voyage in detail, it 
was fairly prosperous and the ship proved to be a good 
ship, and the crew were capable seamen and the cap- 
tain understood his business. (2) The crowd surged 
about the entry and some made their way in but others 
were crushed against the barriers but one poor woman 
was overcome with fear so she cried out for help so a 
passage was made for her and she escaped. (3) The 
boat sank by the stern and so far there was no harm 
done and no lives were lost and we could wade ashore 
in safety but there were all our stores at the bottom 
and only two guns remained fit for service. (4) The 
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fair breeze blew and the white foam flew and the fur- 
row followed free and we were the first that ever burst 
into that silent sea. (Compound by punctuation only.) 
(5) It was on an autumn day when the grapes were ripe 
and a fox sneaked into a vineyard and there he saw a 
great many bunches of grapes hanging on high, so he 
tried to reach them and jumped and jumped but he 
could not jump high enough, so he could not get them 
and he got very tired at last, so he said to himself 
*^ Pshaw ! I don't care, the grapes are sour anyway." 

V. Composition. — i. Tell the story of King Midas 
and the Golden Touch, developing the details suggested 
in the summary above. 

2. Tell the story of one of the following: — (i) Phae- 
thon. (2) Niobe. (3) The Garden of the Hesperides. 
(4) Atalanta's Race. (5) King Admetus. (6) Hero 
and Leander. (7) Pyramus and Thisbe. (8) Ulysses 
and the Sirens. (9) Ulysses and the Lotos- Eaters 
(10) Scylla and Charybdis. (11) Nausicaa. (12) The 
Death of Hercules. (13) Theseus and Ariadne. (14) 
Iphigenia. (15) The Death of Hector. (16) Laocoon. 



CHAPTER v.— STORIES FROM AN- 
CIENT HISTORY. 

LESSON XX. 
I. Memorize: — From *'The Isles of Greece." 

The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprungi 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 

For standing on the Persians* grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

— Lord Byron. 

n. Theme:— The Battle of Marathon. 

In the early part of the long struggle of the cities of 
Greece against the Persian invasions Darius {dari' us), 
the Persian King, sent heralds to Greece demanding 
earth and water as tokens of subjection to him. Some 
of the cities yielded, but Athens and Sparta, the lead- 
ing cities of Greece, refused to make submission. 

76 
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Darius in wrath moved his forces against them. He 
took up his position on the plain of. Mar'athon, sup- 
ported by his fleet. Athens was in great danger, for 
Marathon was but twenty-two miles from the city. 
The Athenians asked Sparta for aid. So swift of foot 
was the courier Phidippides Qldip' idez) that he made 
the journey of one hundred and fifty miles in forty- 
eight hours. Sparta promised her help, but by ancient 
custom the Spartan troops might not set out until the 
moon was past its full. This meant a delay of five 
days, and in five days Athens might fall and Greece 
be ruined. 

The Athenians, under Miltiades {mil tt' ah dez)y 
marched straight to Marathon. Looking down from 
the hills they saw the great Persian army, which must 
have outnumbered their little band almost ten to one. 
Descending to the plain, the Greeks spread out in a 
long thin line, and charged across the open at a full 
run, sounding their war-cry as they advanced. So 
furious was their onslaught that the Persians could 
use neither cavalry nor bowmen. The wings of the 
Persian line broke and fled to the ships. The Greeks, 
breathless from their long run, were held in check only 
in the centre. But Miltiades brought up his victorious 
wings, and attacking the Persian centre with his entire 
force soon had the enemy in full flight. The marshes 
swallowed up many of the flying men, hundreds fell 
by the swords of the victors, but a vast number made 
good their escape to the ships. The Greek loss was 
only one hundred and ninety men. 

The Persian fleet would fain have attacked Athens 
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in the absence of its forces, but Miltiades, foreseeing 
the danger, marched back his weary troops just in time 
to save the city. BafHed at all points, the Persians 
sailed away, and Greece, for the time, was safe. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. (i) How could '* earth 
and water" be tokens of subjection? (2) Tell some- 
thing about Phidippides. (3) Why did not the Spar- 
tans come to the help of Athens ? (4) What do you 
think of the Athenians at Marathon ? (5) What do 
you think of Miltiades ? 

2. State in a sentence or two what each paragraph 
of the story is about. 

IV. Principles — The Sentence. The Interrogation. — 

Compare the two forms of the following sentences: — 

j (a) Thou wouldst not have a serpent sting thee twice. 

I (b) Wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice? 

(a) I am not my brother's keeper. 

(b) Am I my brother's keeper? 

We notice, first, that sentence (a) is declarative, 
and sentence (b) interrogative; second, that sentence 
(b) though interrogative, does not call for any answer; 
it is a declarative sentence that has been put as an 
interrogation to gain force. At times, therefore, the 
declarative sentence, to gain force, can be put as a 
question. 

The Exclamation. — Compare the two forms of the 
following sentences: — 

(a) The lit lake shines very brightly. 

(b) How the lit lake shines! 

(a) I would give my kingdom for a horse. 

(b) A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a horse! 
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We see, first, that sentence (a) is declarative and that 
sentence (b) is exclamatory, and second, that the ex- 
clamation gives great force to the sentence. At times, 
therefore, the declarative sentence can be put with 
more force as an exclamation. 

Exercise. — Turn the following declarative sentences 
into effective interrogations or exclamations: — (i) Bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight. (2) It is grow- 
ing very late. (3) Columbia is the gem of the ocean. 
(4) We had a very delightful visit. (5) You can hear 
the tramp of the boys as they are marching. (6) The 
brave who die blest by all their country's wishes sleep 
very well. (7) Our cat has got a monstrous tail. (8) 
Life is not so dear as to be purchased as the price of 
slavery. (9) I am not hurt a scratch. (10) I wish I 
were wise. (11) It is a very great pity, lago. (12) 
This is a Daniel come to judgment. Young man, I 
honor thee highly. 

V. Composition. — Draw up a formal outline of the 
story of the battle of Marathon. Tell the story, fol- 
lowing previous plans. 



LESSON XXL 
L Memorize: — Ode. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country^s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 
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By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 

— William Collins. 

n. Theme:— The Death of LEONroAS. 

The time came when the Spartans nobly redeemed 
the credit they had lost by leaving Athens to fight 
Darius single-handed. On the death of Darius Xerxes 
(zerk^ Zi'z), his son, came in his place to subdue Greece 
with an incalculable host. The cities of Greece held 
a congress, and determined to defend the narrow moun- 
tain defiles by which alone the invaders could enter 
their country. 

Leonidas, King of Sparta, was sent to keep one of 
these defiles known as the Pass of Thermopylae (ther 
mop' tie). His force was small, only three hundred 
Spartans and a few men from other Grecian cities. 
When Xerxes drew near the pass he laughed this little 
band to scorn, and ordered his army to advance and 
seize them forthwith. Forward went his troops, into 
the narrow defile, where only a few could fight at once. 
The light arms, slight shields, and open formation 
of the Persians were no match for the close ranks of 
the Greeks, armed with long spears and heavy shields. 
The Persians fell by hundreds, while the Greeks lost but 
few. For two days the fighting continued. Even the 
" Immortals,*' the flower of the Persian army, were 
routed. 
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But the gallant Greeks were betrayed. A recreant 
Greek guided the Persians over the mountains by 
another pass. They attacked the defenders of Ther- 
mopylae in the rear. Hemmed in, the Greeks had to 
choose between flight and destruction. Leonidas de- 
clared that the honor of Sparta would not permit her 
king to yield a pass he was sent to defend. His gallant 
^band were of one mind with him. They must conquer, 
or die at their post. They could mot conquer, but 
they could die, and sell their lives dearly. The Per- 
sian host came on, and time and again were driven 
back. One by one the Spartans fell. As their spears 
broke they fought with swords, and as their swords 
broke they fought with daggers. Leonidas was killed, 
and around his body his men fought on until the last 
man fell. 

This inscription was written for the monument that 
marked their grave: — ** Stranger, tell the Lacedaemo- 
nians^ that here we lie in obedience to their orders." 
Glory such as theirs is imperishable. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Express in other words 
the meaning of the italicized words: — (i) The Spartans 
redeemed the credit they had lost. (2) Athens fought 
Persia single-handed. (3) The cities held a congress. 
(4) Xerxes laughed the little band to scorn. (5) The 
Persians advanced in open formation. (6) The ** Im- 
mortals " were the flower of the Persian army. (7) 
They chose between flight and destruction. (8) Such 
glory is imperishable. 

^ Spartans. 
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2. (i) Tell why Xerxes invaded Greece. (2) What 
measures did the Greeks take to defend their country ? 
(3) What advantage had Leonidas and his companions 
against the numbers of the Persians ? (4) Why did 
they resolve to die at their post ? (5) Repeat from 
memory the inscription on their monument. 

3. Make a sentence about each of the following, so 
that the six sentences together form a summary of the 
story of the death of Leonidas: — (i) Xerxes. (2) The 
Greeks. (3) Leonidas. (4) The Persians. (5) Be- 
trayal. (6) The monument. 

IV. Principles — The Sentence. Loose and Periodic, 

— Compare the sentences below with respect to the 
place held in the sentence by the main statement : — 



(a) The mist crept slowly up the valley as the sun went down. 

(b) As the sun went down, the mist crept slowly up the valley. 

(a) Feed thine enemy, if he hunger. 

(b) If thine enemy hunger, feed him. 

^ (a) Tact carries it against talent, for all the practical purposes 

of life. 
(b) For all the practical purposes of life, tact carries it against 

talent. 



A sentence (a) in which the subordinate part follows 
the main statement is called loose. A sentence (b) in 
which the main statement ends the sentence (or period), 
is periodic. 

The suspension of the main statement till the close 
of the sentence is sometimes effected by certain words. 
Compare : — 

(a) He was a man of taste, as well as of judgment. 

(b) He was not only a man of taste, but also a man of judgment. 



I 
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The main statement, which in (a) concludes in the 
middle, is in (b) suspended by means of the italicized 
words to the end of the sentence. 

Words that help the suspense of the periodic sentence are: — Either . . . 
or, whether ... or, neither . . . nor, not only . . . but, now 
. . . now, such, etc. 

A sentence may be periodic in part and loose in part : — 

Instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy 
islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdad, with 
oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it. 

Such a sentence is sometimes called a com'promise. 

The loose structure is the easy, natural, graceful form 
of discourse. It is the form of the sentence usual in 
letters and in all the lighter kinds of composition. The 
periodic structure is effective for point, emphasis, state- 
liness. Both forms are good, but neither form may 
be carried to the extreme. Variety in the structure 
of sentences is best. 

Exercise. — Rewrite as good periodic sentences: — (i) 
Give thine enemy drink if he thirst. (2) Miss Bates 
and Miss Fairfax walked into the room, escorted by 
two gentlemen. (3) All is not gold that glitters. (4) 
I am witty myself, and I am the cause that wit is in 
other men. (5) You have rated me many a time and 
oft in the Rialto. (6) It is not good and it cannot come 
to good. (7) Do as the Romans do when you are in 
Rome. (8) His strength was renewed in the cool air 
and silence and among the sleeping houses. (9) The 
thing is true according to the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not. (10) Do not be a bor- 
rower and do not be a lender. (11) I think monarchy 
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and aristocracy valuable and useful, but they are val- 
uable and useful as means, not as ends. (12) We 
passed that corner when we made a party upon any 
Saturday. 

V. Composition.— Tell the story of Leonidas, fol- 
lowing the summary made. 



LESSON XXII. 
I. Memorize: — From " Horatius." 

For Romans in Rome's quarrel spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, in the brave days of old. 
Then none was for a party; then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, and the poor man loved the 

great: 
Then lands were fairly portioned; then spoils were fairly sold. 
The Romans were like brothers in the brave days of old. 

— Thonias Bahington MacatUay. 

n. Theme: — ^Marcus Curtius. 

For three years Rome was ravaged by plague. In 
the second year the Tiber, overflowing its banks, flooded 
the great circus and put an end to the public games. 
Then in the middle of the open Forum, the earth sud- 
denly cracked and a great gulf yawned. At these suc- 
cessive misfortunes the Romans thought that the anger 
of the gods was kindled against them, and they hastened 
to the oracles to ask what they should do. The oracles 
answered that the gulf would never close until the best 
and strongest that Rome possessed should be cast into 
it. But what was the true strength of Rome? 
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One man understood. A noble youth, Marcus Cur- 
tius, who had gained great fame by brave deeds, said 
that the true strength of Rome lay in the courage and 
devotion of her citizens. Putting on his armor and 
mounting his horse, he rode to the edge of the gulf. 
Before the eyes of the frightened and astonished people 
he plunged with his horse headlong into the yawning 
and bottomless abyss, devoting himself to death for 
the safety and glory of Rome. The people rushed up 
and threw their treasures in after him. With a surge 
the edges of the gap came together and the gulf closed. 
Thenceforth the place was known as the Curtian Lake, 
in honor of that yoimg hero who did not hold his life 
too dear to be given up for his city. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Tell as briefly as possible 
the story of Marcus Curtius. 

2. Tell briefly any other story you know of heroism 
for the sake of one's country. 

IV. Principles — ^The Sentence. Exercise i. Make 
over into good loose sentences: — (i) When givers prove 
unkind rich gifts wax poor. (2) Found in the way 
of righteousness the gray head is a crown of glory. 
(3) Shining amidst the trees, at a distance of a mile, 
the fire, at first glance, we could not notice. (4) An 
excellent thing in woman, ever soft, gentle and low, 
was her voice. (5) Not from chance, but from art, 
comes true ease in writing. (6) Folded together in 
deadly wrestle, each with a hand upon the other's 
throat, I saw Hands and his companion. (7) It is old- 
fashioned, but choicely good, poetry. 
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2. Recast the following sentences that are faultily 
loose. If necessary break them into several sentences: — 
(i) We came to our journey's end, at last, with no 
small difficulty, after much fatigue, through deep roads, 
and bad weather. (2) There are, besides the above- 
mentioned, innumerable retainers to physic, who, for 
want of other patients, amuse themselves with the 
stifling of cats in an air pump, cutting up dogs alive, or 
impaling of insects upon the point of a needle for micro- 
scopical observations; besides those that are employed 
in the gathering of weeds, ^and the chase of butterflies; 
not to mention the cockle-shell merchants and spider- 
catchers. (3) Let me tell you, this kind of fishing 
with a dead rod and laying night-lines are like putting 
money to use; for they both work for their owners 
when they do nothing but sleep, or eat, or rejoice, as 
you know we have done this last hour, and sat as quietly 
and as free from cares under this sycamore, as VirgiPs 
Ti'tyrus and his Meliboe'us under their broad beech-tree. 

V. Composition :— Tell the story of Marcus Curtius. 



LESSON XXIII. 

L Memorize: — From "The Lay of the Last 

Minstrel." 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand I 
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If such there breathe, go mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

— Sir Walter Scott, 

n. Theme: — Regulus. 

[Summary.] 

The war of Rome and Carthage, the chief city in Northern Africa — 
Romans invaded Africa under Regulus — Defeat of Roman army 
and capture of Regulus — Held captive during five years — Was sent 
by the Carthaginians to Rome to sue for peace — Promised to return 
to Carthage if peace were not made — He addressed the Roman 
senate against making peace, which would only help Carthage — 
Dissuaded them from making an exchange of prisoners — Then went 
back to Carthage to be put to death — Comment on such austere 
patriotism. 

in. Oral Composition— Development.— Tell in one 

or more sentences each part of the story of Regulus 
contained by the dashes. 

Pupils may take up the story in succession, part after part, until the theme 
is finished. The theme may then be assigned for written work. 

IV. Principles— The Sentence. The Balanced Sen- 
tence. — Observe the form of each of the following sen- 
tences : — 

Love me little, love me long. 

I could have better spared a better man. 

The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. 
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The Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 

In each of these sentences, it will be noticed, one part 
is set off against another. This constitutes the nature 
of the balanced sentence. The parts thus set off may 
be single words, or they may be phrases, or they may 
be whole clauses. They may balance by sound or by 
structure, or by both. 

Exercise. — R^ake such changes of words or structure 
as are needed to give a balanced structure to these sen- 
tences: — (i) This will kill or make him well. (2) The 
path of virtue is not a peaceful path. (3) In the day 
of prosperity be joyful, but consider when you are un- 
fortunate. (4) Not that I loved Caesar less but that 
Rome was dearer to me. (5) It is better to go into 
the house of mourning than where people feast. (6) 
This may be play to you but we find it mortally dan- 
gerous. (7) They think too little and they are very 
loquacious. (8) When reason is against a man he 
will not favor an appeal to reason. (9) We can easily 
forgive those who weary us, but we cannot pardon those 
who find us tiresome. (10) Heroes carry into effect 
what poets imagine, and they are therefore of the same 
race. (11) Nothing is more amiable than true mod- 
esty, and the contrary is very much to be despised. 
The one guards virtue but false modesty leads it astray. 

V. Composition. — Write the story of Regulus. Or, 
Tell any incident in recent times showing self-sacrifice on 
behalf of one^s country. 



s 
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LESSON XXIV. 



L Business Letters. 

I. Form — ^The Letter. — As respects form, there are 
four parts to all business letters : — 

1. The Heading.— The letter begins with the head- 
ing which states (a) the place of writing, and (b) the 
time of writing. 

The heading is put in the upper right hand corner 
of the sheet. 

2. The Direction. — In business letters the direction 
includes (c) the person to whom the letter is written; 
(d) his full address 

The direction is placed in the upper left hand corner 
below the second line of the heading. 

3. The Salutation. — The letter opens with a salutation 
(e). In commercial letters, the usual salutatory openings 
are: — Dear Sir, My dear Sir, and (rarely) Sir; Dear Sirs, 
My dear Sirs, Gentlemen; Madam, Dear Madam, Ladies, 
Dear Mesdames. 

4. Body of the Letter.— The letter proper (f) should 
be brief, simple, and clear. In form it follows the usual 
paragraph laws. 
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5. The Conclusion.— The conclusion has two parts, 
(g) the complimentary ending, (h) the signature of 
the writer. The conclusion is put in the lower right 
hand corner of the sheet. If the signature is made by 
a clerk, his initials preceded by per (by) are placed 
below. 

The usual forms of complimentary endings to busi- 
ness letters are: — Truly yours; Very truly yours; Yours 
truly; Yours faithfully; Yours respectfully; I remain, 
Dear Sir, Very respectfully yours; Believe me, Very 
truly yours. 



1(a) 

(b) 

3(c) 

(d) 

3(e) 
4 (f) 



5(g) 
(h) 



®ffice S^ttppUefii Companp. 

10 1 South FijieetUh Street , Philadelphia^ Pa. 

August 5, 1904. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner^s SonSy 
153-157 Fijth Avenue J 

New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs, 

I desire to subscribe to " Scribner^s Magazine," begin- 
ning with the September number. Enclosed you will 
please find a P.O. order for $3.00 in payment of a 
yearns subscription. 

Very truly yours, 

James C. Smith, 



II. Form — The Envelope. — On the envelope of the 
letter are placed the name, titles, and exact and full 
address of the person to whom the letter goes. These 
are placed towards the lower right of the envelope. 
The stamp must be affixed in the upper right-hand 
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corner. On business envelopes the writer's address is 
usually placed on the upper left-hand comer. 



Office Supplies Co. 

loi S. Fifteenth St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 




Messrs. Charles Scrihner^s Sons, 
Publishers, 

153-157 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, 

N. Y. 



III. The Paper. — The usual form of business letter- 
paper is about eight inches by ten; the paper itself is 
usually white and unruled. The envelope to suit this 
size would be about six inches by three and a half; it 
should match the paper in color. 

The correspondence from a private person to a busi- 
ness firm is written on private letter-paper. (See p. 

95-) 

Exercise i. — Study the form and position of each 

part of the preceding letter, then make a careful copy 
of it on a sheet of business letter-paper. Study the 
address of the envelope and copy it on a proper en- 
velope. 

2. Write a letter in the form of the above to the 
Postmaster of New York City (or local) telling him 
of your change of residence from . . . to . . . 
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and asking him to forward your mail to the latter 
address. 

IV. Composition. — i. Write a letter in the form, of 
the above as if you were living in the country and were 
addressing a city store, asking for samples and prices 
of certain goods. 

2. Write a letter replying to an advertisement of a 
vacancy in aft office, store, etc. State necessary de- 
tails of yourself, age, health, education, disposition to 
work, faithfulness. Address the envelope. 



LESSON XXV. 



II. Business Forms. 



I. Business Forms. — The chief business forms are 
the Bill, the Check, the Receipt, the Promissory Note. 

I. The BiU. 



F. A. Wills 



^8S0 West 125th Street 



Co Consolidated Gas Company of NewYork,Dr. 

BRANCH OFFICE, 2084 THIRD AVENUE. 



For gas supplied from July i8 to August 17, 1904. 








Present state of meter, 24900. 








Previous state of meter, 22500. 








To supply of 2400 cubic feet of gas at $1 


.00 per M. 


2 


4.0 



Received payment. 



-for the Company. 
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2. The Check.i 



S 

o 

m) 

o 
o 
CI 



No._i?M. 



New York ^^ust £0 \go 4 



She OTorn llxcbange ganli 



UNIVERSITY BRANCH. 



Pay to the order nf ^^^ Consolidated Gas Company^ New York 



$?^k 



Francis ApthwaUe Wills 



Note i . If the check is to be made payable to oneself write " cash " or " self ' ' 
in place of the name after "to the order of ." if to any one presenting it, draw 
your pen through " the order of" and write " bearer." 

Note 2. Recent usage in writing cents fa vers the form $2***, which is less 
liable to error than $2xVb> 



3. The Receipt. 



^0- 334' New York, July 24, 1904. 

Becettoell from Mr. T. C. Blacky check jar Twenty-five 
Dollars and Fijty Cents j in ftdl of account. 
$25.50. POYNTER BROS. 6r» CO. 



4. The Note or Promissory Note. 



^^°' BosUniy June 15, 1904. 

Three months after date I promise to pay to the order of 

MESSRS. POYNTER BROTHERS &» CO., 

at the Corn Exchange Bank, University Branch, Three Hun- 
dred and Fifty ::r:^::^r:rr:^:::r:^r:^::rr:>r::r:^^ Dollars, with in- 
terest. Value received. 

OLIVER T. NEIL. 



No. ...^.±... Due •^*^'*'"**''..'5i .1004. 



Note i. If a joint note read: "We jointly and severally promise," etc. 

Oliver T. Neil. 
Samuel Neil. 
^ The spelling in England and Canada is cheque. 
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If payable on demand read: "On demand for value received, I promise," 
etc. 

Note 2. (i) If we receive a check in our favor and wish to cash it or deposit 
it, we write across the back of the check our signature. The signature thus 
written must conform exactly to our name as it appears on the face of the 
check, (ii) If we wish the money to be paid to some one else, we write across 
the back: — 

Pay to the order of John Doe. 

Francis Apthwaite Wills. 

n. Composition. — i. Carry through with formal cor- 
rectness the following transactions: — 

1. Write a business letter to the Ice Company, 

Street, asking them to deliver lbs. of ice, 

times a week, to your address. 

2. Write in behalf of the Ice Company a monthly 

bill for the same. 

3. Write your check in payment of the account. 
Enclose it and the bill in an envelope properly ad- 
dressed to the Ice Company. 

2. Carry through similar transactions with respect to 
milk, or bread, etc. 



LESSON XXVI. 
I. Letters of Social Intercourse. 

I. Letters of Friendship.— The friendly letter is, as it 
were, a little talk put on paper, in which ease, frank 
cordiality, grace, animation, and a large personal ele- 
ment blend. 

Here is a letter of the poet Cowper to his cousin. Lady 

Hesketh : — 

The Lodge, September 15, 1787. 
My dearest Cousin, — 

On Monday last I was invited to meet your friend Miss J — at 

the Hall, and there we found her. Her good nature, her humorous 
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manner, and her good sense are charming ; in so much that even I, 
who was never much addicted to speech-making, could not help 
saying at parting, I am glad that I have seen you, and sorry that I 
have seen so little of you. 

I am making a gravel walk for winter use, under a warm hedge 
in the orchard. It shall be furnished with a low seat for your ac- 
commodation, and if you do but like it I shall be satisfied. In wet 
weather, or rather after wet weather, when the street is dirty, it will 
suit you well, for lying on an easy declivity through its whole length, 
it must of course be immediately dry. 

You are very much wished for by our friends at the Hall — how 
much by me I will not tell you until the second week in October. 

Yours, my dearest Coz, most cordially," 

William Cowper. 

* The ending is that of a letter of January i, 1788. 

1 . Form.— The form of the friendly letter, it will be 
noticed, differs from that of the business letter in the 
following : — 

(i) The heading often omits the home address when 
it is well known to the person addressed. 

(ii) The direction is omitted or put below the body of 
letter (see Chapter xxvii). 

(iii) The salutatory opening is very varied : — My dear 
Smith, Dearest Tom, etc., as the occasion requires. 

(iv) The complimentary ending reflects the personal 
relation of the writers: — ]Most sincerely yours, Your 
affectionate Mother, Lovingly, etc. In letters of the 
greatest intimacy the signature is often the Christian 
name only. 

2. Paper. — ^Letters of social intercourse should be 
written on the best plain note-paper the writer can afford. 
A convenient size of note-paper is seven inches by four 
and a half (also six and one-half inches by four and 
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three-quarters); but fashion is variable and other sizes 
are frequently used. The paper should be unruled, 
white or slightly tinted, with plain edges. T'he envelope 
should match the paper, and enclose the letter when 
folded once. A convenient size of the envelope is four 
and three-quarter inches by three and three-quarters 
(also five inches by three and one-half); but the size 
varies with the paper. 

Exercise i. — Copy out, correctly placed and punct- 
uated, this le;tter: — 

[To some American school-children who had sent Lord Tennyson an album 
of his poems copied by themselves.] 

Farringford March 1885 My dear Young Friends Your Christmas 
greeting only reached me the day before yesterday, and it was very 
welcome. I thank you heartily for having taken so much trouble 
to show us that what I have written gives you pleasure. Such kindly 
memorials as yours make me hope that, tho' the national bond be- 
tween England and America was broken the natural one of blood and 
language may bind us closer and closer from century to century be- 
lieve me your true old friend Tennyson. 

2. Copy out on note-paper, correctly placed and 

punctuated, the following letter: — 

19 Warwick Crescent October loth 1865 My Dear Tennyson 
When I came back last year from my holiday I found a gift from 
you, a book; this time I find only the blue and gold thing which, 
such as it is, you are to take from me. I could not even put in what 
I pleased, but I have said all about it in the word or two of preface, 
as also that I beg leave to stick the bunch in your buttonhole May 
I beg too that Mrs. Tennyson will kindly remember me? Ever 
affectionately yours Robert Browning. 

II. Composition. — i. Write a letter, on note-paper, 
addressed to a near relative, describing the little inci- 
dents and experiences of the first day of school, follow- 
ing a vacation. 
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2. Write an invitation to a boy or girl friend asking 
him or her to spend a day with you for some particular 
purpose, fishing, picnic, etc. 

3. Write the reply to the foregoing invitation. 

4. Write a letter to your teacher explaining your ab- 
sence from school. 

Compositions on themes in later exercises should frequently be written in 
the form of letters. Letter-writing is one of the "best schools of training in easy 
and graceful English. 



LESSON XXVII. 

n. Letters of Social Intercourse (ConHnued); 

Telegrams. 

I. Formal Letters, etc. — ^Letters addressed to stran- 
gers on matters of social intercourse differ little in form 
from purely business letters. The parts of the direc- 
tion, giving (c) the person addressed and (d) his full 
address, are frequently placed, not in tBe introduction, 
but at the foot of the letter, beginning opposite the 
signature. 



(a) 
(b) 

(e) 



(c) 

(d) 



14 Washington Square^ New York, 

April 4, 1904. 



My dear Sir, — 



Walter HorrockSj Esq., 
Race Lodge, 

Thornburyj N. J. 



Very truly yours, 

Fulton Asquith Smith. 
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n. Formal Invitations. — Invitations to formal din- 
ners, **at homes,'* balls, etc., are written and answered 
in the third person. 



Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Smith 
present their compliments to Mr. 
Edson and request the honor oj 
his company to dinner on Friday 
evening, the eighth of January, 
at seven o^ clock. 

34 Weston Road, 
Monday Morning. 



Note the position on the page of the place and date of writing. The ex- 
pression "pFCsent compliments" is often omitted. "The honor of the com- 



pany . . 

very formal affairs. 



is preferred to "the pleasure of** 



in public and 



Mr. Edson accepts with pleas- 
ure Mr. and Mrs. Smithes 
kind invitation to dinner on 
Friday evening at seven o^clock. 

144 E. Seventy-ninth St., 
Monday Evening. 



The answer of regrets would read : — 

"Mr. Edson regrets that a previous engagement (absence from town, cir- 
cumstances) will prevent him from accepting," etc. 
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Mrs, William Welton 
At Home 
On Thursday y March twenty-fifthj at nine o'clock P.M. 

Dancing. 



34 Morton Road. 



An answer is requested. 



In place of "An answer is requested" we frequently use the letters R.S.V.P. 
Ripondez s'U vous plait. Answer if you please. 
An evening "At Home" usually bears the word " Cards," or "Dancing, etc. 

in. The Telegram. — ^The telegram calls for clearness 
and brevity. The usual length of the message, exclusive 
of date, address, and signature, is ten words. The form 
is: — 

January 6 



1905 



To 



Walter H arracks 



Thornbury, N. J. 



Delayed 



by 



wreck. 



All 



safe. 



Reach Thornbury seven 



fifty 



two 



■ Henry 



J. 



Horrocks 



IV. Composition. — i. Copy exactly, on note-paper, 
the form of the letter from Fulton Asquith Smith to 
Walter Horrocks, as above (p. 97). As the body of the 
letter, have Mr. Smith enquire about the address of Mr. 
Horrocks's brother in California, to whom Mr. Smith 
desires to write concerning a relative. 
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2. Write, on note-paper, Mr. Horrocks's reply. 

3. (a) Write a formal invitation from Dr. and Mrs. 
Black to Mrs. and Miss Neil, asking them to dinner. 
(b) Write Mrs. NeiPs regrets. 

4. Write a friendly letter of thanks for a book loaned, 
expressing the pleasure it gave ; asking for the loan of 
another. 

5. Write, as if on a visit, a letter home, telling of 
safe arrival and pleasant doings and happenings. 

6* Write a postal card while on a journey, telling of 
some incident of travel. 

7. Write a letter to a relative away from home, tell- 
ing the incidents of home life taking place in his ab- 
sence. 

8. Write a letter to your teacher asking her to 
excuse you from school on . . . afternoon, because 
of . . . 

9. Prepare a formal card of inyitation to a concert of 
your school, or society. 

ID. Write as a telegram of ten words; add date and 
address : — 

Your uncle James has come unexpectedly to town and wants 
your cousin and you to meet him at your address at seven o'clock 
to go with him to the theati;p. 

II. Write a telegram of ten words, as if to your sister, 
telling her some good news. 



CHAPTER VIL— MEDIAEVAL STORIES.^ 

LESSON XXVIII. 
I. Memorize: — '*The Eagle." 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring'd with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

— Aljred Tennyson, 

n. Theme: — Beowulf and Grendel. 

Many hundred years ago there lived a king of the 
Danes called Hrothgar. This king built a banqueting 
hall greater than man had ever before heard tell of, 
and the king and his warriors used to feast in it, and 
there were heard the sound of the harp and the song of 
the gleeman rejoicing. But the revelry disturbed and 
angered a monster — a very fiend, Grendel by name, 
who dwelt in the misty moors and fens and fastnesses. 
One night Grendel prowling about the homes of men 
stole near to see the hall of feasting and found the 
warrior-troop there sleeping, unmindful of danger. The 
monster seized and killed thirty of them and hurried 
back to his den, exultant. When morning broke the 

^ References for Reading. C G. Child, Beowulf, " Riverside 
Literature Series 159; " W. H. Frost, Wagner Story Book; J. Baldwin, 
The Story oj Siegfried. 

lOI 
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warriors made great lamentation for their missing com- 
rades. The next night the monster came again after 
fresh spoil. This he did for many winters, till no one 
durst stay in the lofty hall that King Hrothgar had built. 

Now in the land of the Geats (gay^ats) there was a 
mighty hero, named Beowulf {bay o wolf). When he 
heard of the woes of the Danes he set sail with fourteen 
picked comrades to aid them. And the Danes received 
him with glad welcome and bade him good speed in 
his undertaking. 

That night Geats and Danes feasted together until 
such time as Grendel was wont to come. Then the Danes 
departed, and Beowulf lay down among his warriors. 
He kept neither his helmet, sword, nor shield: "For,'' 
said he, " I reckon myself in no wise less powerful than 
this Grendel; and since he knows not how to give and 
take sword-cuts, I will meet him without weapon, and 
may success go to whom it is meet ! " Then came 
Grendel from the moor through the mist, and when 
he saw so many warriors in the hall his mood turned 
to laughter, for he promised himself a full feast. He 
burst open the door, seized and tore one of the sleeping 
warriors, and devoured the lifeless body. Then he 
reached forth for another. But this time he felt him- 
self grasped with the deadly hand-grip of Beowulf. 
He felt afraid, but he could stir never a step. The hall 
rang with the strife; the noise rose high; panic fell upon 
the Danes. Beowulf s companions strove to send their 
swords through Grendel's hide, but in vain. At last 
the fell monster began to yield; his shoulder cracked, 
its sinews sprang asunder, and Beov/ulf had the victory. 
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Grendel, wounded to death, fled to the fens, and the hero 
of battle set up the hand, arm, and shoulder of Grendel 
under the gable-roof. Then, with music and song, 
Geats and Danes rejoiced together. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Express in other words 
the meaning of the italicized words: — (i) He built a 
banqueting- hall. (2) The revelry was heard over the 
moors. (3) The warrior-troop slept in the hall. (4) 
The morning broke before they missed their comrades. 
(5) They bade Beowulf good speed. (6) Grendel was 
wont to come. (7) May success go to whom it is meet. 
(8) The hall rang with the strife. (9) Panic fell upon 
the Danes. (10) Grendel was wounded to death. 

20. Tell in successive sentences — to make a summary 
of the story — of (i) Hrothgar's hall, (2) Grendel, (3) 
Beowulf, (4) Beowulf^s fight, (5) the result. 

IV. Principles — The Paragraph.— The paragraph is 
the group of sentences treating one subject or one dis- 
tinct part of a subject. 

I. Unity. — The paragraph treats of one whole or one 
part; it must have unity. By grouping the sentences 
on paper we mean that they are grouped in thought 
about a common subject. 

In dialogue, however, to prevent confusion, each 
speaker's words are frequently given in a separate para- 
graph. Xf explanatory words belong to any speech they 
enter as part of the appropriate paragraph; e.g.: — 

It is truth universally acknowledged, that a single man in posses- 
sion of a good fortune must be in want of a wife. However little 
known the feelings or views of such a man may be on his first 
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entering a neighborhood, this truth is so well fixed in the minds of 
the surrounding families that he is considered as the rightful prop- 
erty of some one or other of their daughters. 

" My dear Mr. Bennet," said his lady to him one day, " have 
you heard that Netherfield Park is let at last ? " 

Mr. Bennet replied that he had not. 

" But it is," returned she; " for Mrs. Long has just been here, 
and she told me all about it." 

Mr. Bennet made, no answer. 

" Do not you want to know who has taken it ? " cried his wife 
impatiently. 

" You want to tell me, and I have no objection to hearing it." 

This was invitation enough. 

2. Topic Sentence. — The opening sentence usually 
introduces the topic of the paragraph, so that the mind 
is prepared for the discussion to follov^. Such a sen- 
tence is called the topic sentence. Study the relation 
of the opening to the body of the paragraph in the fol- 
lowing : — 

Herein, I think, lies the chief attraction of railway travel. The 
speed is so easy, and the train disturbs so little the scenes through 
which it takes us, that our heart becomes full of the placidity and 
stillness of the country; and while the body is borne forward in 
the flying chain of carriages, the thoughts alight, as the humor 
moves them, at unfrequented stations; they make haste up the 
poplar alley that leads toward the town; they are left behind with 
the signalman, as, shading his eyes with his hand, he watches the 
long train sweep away into the golden distance. 

Sometimes the first sentence is only a link sentence 
joining the paragraph just ended with that which is to 
follow. Such a sentence is sometimes called a tran- 
sition sentence. Sometimes the first sentence only 
prepares for the statement of the topic. Such a sen- 
tence is sometimes called an introductory sentence. 
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In either case the topic sentence would be expected in 
the second place. 

Note. In narrative composition the topic sentence may be suppressed so 
as to excite curiosity. The opening sentence need only fitly introduce the group 
of actions making up the incident treated in the paragraph. 

Exercise i. State in a sentence or phrase what each 
paragraph in the narrative of Beowulf and Grendel 
treats of. Has each paragraph unity? 

2. Does the opening sentence of each introduce the 
topic of the paragraph? 

3. In what respects in this paragraph faulty ? 

The crocodile does not attempt to swallow a large prey at once, 
but generally carries it away, and keeps it for a considerable time 
in its jaws in some deep hole beneath a rock or the root of a tree, 
where it eats it at leisure. The tongue of the crocodile is so unlike 
that of any other creature that it can hardly be called by the same 
name. No portion of it is detached from the flesh of the lower jaw; 
it is like a thickened membrane extending from the gullet to about 
half-way along the length of the jaw. 

V. Composition.— Make a formal outline of the story 
of Beowulf and Grendel; reproduce the story from 
memory ; see that your paragraphs have unity and 
suitable opening sentences. 



LESSON XXIX. 
I. Memorize: — From "Marmion." 

The war that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swell'd the gale. 

And — Stanley! was the cry; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread 

And fired his glazing eye: 
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With dying hand above his head, 
He shook the fragments of his blade, 

And shouted "Victory! — 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!" 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

n. Theme: — Beowulf and the Dragon. 

Beowulf's last great exploit was his fight with the 
dragon, which took place after he had been many years 
king of the Geats. There was in his country, buried 
by the sea-shore, a renowned hoard of old-time treas- 
ures — shields and bracelets and drinking- cups of a race 
of kings long since dead. One day a dragon discovered 
this hoard, and after the custom of dragons, stayed 
to guard the treasure. Many years had passed when 
an outlaw wandering along the sea-shore came upon 
the moUnd and its treasures. He thought that if he 
could steal some rich object and carry it to his lord he 
might buy forgiveness. He seized a tankard bossed with 
gold, and fled. The monster, asleep within the barrow,' 
was aroused, and rushing forth with fire and fury, laid 
waste the country round about. 

Tidings came to Beowulf that his land was devas- 
tated. He went forth with eleven chosen ones to slay 
the destroyer. The monster breathing forth fire was 
so terrible to behold that ten of his men at the very sight 
slunk away into the woods. Only Wiglaf, a Swede, 
was left to stand by his king. The fiery breath of the 
dragon consumed Wiglaf's shield and forced him to 
take refuge behind his lord. Beowulf smote the mon- 

* Mound. 
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ster full on the head ; but his sword flew in pieces against 
the dragon's horny hide. Then the foul creature fastened 
his teeth round the king's neck; his life-blood gushed 
forth. Young Wiglaf, not heieding the fire, struck the 
monster underneath, driving his sword deep where 
the skin was less hard, and straightway his fiery breath 
grew less. The king, recovering himself, drew his 
war-knife and pierced the dragon deep in the middle, 
killing him. So these two won the victory. 

But alas ! Beowulf the king was poisoned by the 
dragon's bite. He died with the words, '* Death has 
taken all my kinsmen into his keeping: and I must 
after them." His warriors burned his body, after the 
ancient custom, on a great funeral pyre. Over his 
ashes they built a cairn on a high sea-ness ^ so that the 
sailors in all the ships going by could see it and remem- 
ber his story. And they lamented their lord's death, 
saying, " He was of all kings the mildest and most 
affable, though withal a lover of glory." 

^ Promontory. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Make in a few succes- 
sive sentences a summary of the story of Beowulf 
and the Dragon: — (i) Time and place. (2) The 
hoard and the dragon. (3) The outlaw and the drag- 
on's vengeance. (4) Beowulf's approach with his 
men. (5) The fight. (6) The honors paid Beowulf 
at his death. 

2. Express in other words the meaning of the italicized 
expressions: — (i) There was a hoard of old-time treas- 
ure. (2) The treasure belonged to a race of kings long 
since dead. (3) The dragon, ajter the custom of dragons, 
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Stayed to guard the treasure he had discovered. (4) 
He thought to buy forgiveness from his lord. (5) The 
monster laid waste the country. (6) Tidings came to 
Beowulf. (7) The monster breathed forth fire. (8) 
Wiglaf took refuge under his lord's shield. (9) Death 
took Beowulf into his keeping. (10) He was withal a 
lover of glory. 

IV. Principles — The Paragraph — 3. Continuity. 

The paragraph marks off, as we saw, p. 103, a separate 
part of the general subject ; the thoughts brought for- 
ward in each paragraph all belong to one part of the sub- 
ject (unity). We must also arrange these thoughts in 
their order ; the composition must show the natural de- 
velopment of an orderly plan. The sentences must 
follow one another methodically as *' the consecutive 
steps in a progressing 1 bought." This methodical prog- 
ress is called continuity. Study this paragraph for its 
continuity: — 

A peculiar feeling it is that will rise in the Traveller, when turning 
some hill-range in his desert road, he descries lying far below, em- 
bosomed among its groves and green natural bulwarks, and all 
diminished to a toy-box, the fair Town, where so many souls, as it 
were seen and yet unseen, are driving their multifarious traffic. Its 
white steeple is then truly a starward-pointing finger; the canopy of 
blue smoke seems like a sort of Life-breath: for always, of its own 
unity, the soul gives unity to whatsoever it looks on with love; thus 
does the Dwelling-place of men, in itself a conge'ries of houses and 
huts, become for us an individual, almost a person. But what thou- 
sand other thoughts unite thereto, if the place has to ourselves been 
the arena of joyous or mournful experiences; if perhaps the cradle 
we were rocked in still stands there, if our Loving ones still dwell 
there, if our Buried ones there slumber! 
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Notice that the topic sentence speaks of the pecuUar 
feeUng of a traveller at the sight of a, distant town. The 
body of the paragraph develops this topic in a regular 
method: the suggestions from the steeple, smoke, indi- 
viduality of the town, the recollections of childhood, 
the thought of the living, the sacred memories of the 
departed. All these advance in regular, impressive 
order; the paragraph has contintiity or coherence. 

In narrative composition, continuity demands that we 
bring forward details in the order of their occurrence. 

Exercise i. Show the continuity of the paragraphs 
in the story of Beowulf and the Dragon. 

2. Study the following paragraphs, and show if they 
have (i) unity, (ii) good topic sentences, and (iii) a method- 
ical sequence of details or continuity: — 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, Rip had 
unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of the Kaatskill 
mountains. He was after his favorite sport of squirrel shooting, 
and the still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the reports of 
his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the after- 
noon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, that crowned 
the brow of the precipice. From an opening between the trees he 
could overlook all the lower country for many a mile of rich wood- 
land. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, 
moving on its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a 
purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there sleeping 
on its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain glen, 
wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with fragments from 
the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of 
the setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene; evening 
was gradually advancing; the mountains began to throw their long 
blue shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would be dark long 
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before he could reach the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh when 
he thought of encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

V. Composition.— Tell the story of Beowulf and the 
Dragon, giving especial attention to the unit, topic sen- 
tences, and continuity of the paragraphs you write. 



LESSON XXX. 
I. Memorize: — From " Bonnie Dundee." 

He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown, 
The kettle-drums clashed and the horsemen rode on. 
Till on Ravelston's cliffs and on Clermiston's lea, 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonnie Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
Come saddle the horses and call up the men. 
Come open your gates and let me gae* free, 
For it's up wi' ^ the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee. 

—Sir Walter ScoU, 

1 Go. » With. 

n. Theme:— The Story of the Rhine-Gold.^ 

Three gods of the Northland once came to earth in 
disguise to hunt on the banks of the river Rhine. One 
of them was Wotan, father of the gods, and another was 
Loki, the god of Fire. Loki speared an otter, and was 
skinning it, when a giant, Rodmar, came up, and angrily 
told them that they had slain, not a real otter, but his 

* References for Reading. Myths and sagas of Germanic origin 
may be read in G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales jram the Norse; E. K. 
Baker, Out of the Northland; W. H. Frost, The Wagner Story Book. 
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son who had just taken an otter's shape. He demanded 
the price of his blood — gold enough to fill the otter's 
skin. ' 

Loki went forth to search for gold. He captured a 
rich dwarf, and took from him as ransom a golden hoard 
which the dwarf had stolen from the fairies of the Rhine. 
But the dwarf in his wrath at his loss laid a curse upon 
whoever should possess the Rhine-gold. Loki only 
laughed at his cursing, returned to Rodmar, and covered 
the otter's skin with gold. He added to the gold the 
Tarnhelm, a helmet that made its wearer in\isible, and 
the Magic Ring that gave wealth to its owner. 

But the curse soon showed its magic power. Rod- 
mar's sons, Fafnir and Regan, quarrelled with their 
father and slew him, and then fought with one another 
for the Rhine-gold. Fafnir won it, and turning him- 
self into a dragon, watched the hoard night and day. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Discussion of the follow- 
ing terms: — (i) Northland. (2) the Rhine. (3) otter. 
(4) blood-money. (5) ransom. (6) curse on money. 
(7) Tarnhelm. (8) dragon. 

2. .Discuss the paragraphs of the theme for unity, 
topic sentence, continuity. 

IV. Principles — The Paragraph — 4. Explicit Refer- 
ence. — The sentences of a paragraph must not only 
follow one another in good order, they must also in 
stated words (explicitly) indicate their relation to one 
another. Study these sentences: — 

I have always preferred Cheerfulness to Mirth. The latter^ I 
consider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth 
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is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those 
are often raised into the greatest transports of mirth, who are sub- 
ject to the greatest depressions of melancholy. On the contrary^ 
cheerfulness, though it does not give the mind such an exquisite 
gladness, etc. 

The topic is the superiority of cheerfulness over mirth. 
The topic sentence expresses this notion. We see that 
the second sentence refers to the first by demonstrative 
pronouns — *' the latter," ** the former.'' The third sen- 
tence expresses a clear connection by repeating the 
original words of the topic — mirth and cheerfulness. 
The fourth sentence gives further repetition. This 
sentence itself is a contrast expressly marked by adding 
the phrase " on the contrary.'' This verbal expression 
of the continuity and relation of sentences is called 
explicit reference. 
The means of explicit reference are of various kinds : — 
(i) Conjunctions and conjunctional phrases: — 

"I understand," said he, wincing. "J5w/ you must see her." It 
was a pitiful sight. For though she had . . . 

(ii) Repetition — (a) of the literal words: — 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn't believe there 
ever was such a goose cooked, etc. 

(6) By substitution of pronouns: — 

At noon I stopt at the Captain's door. He was lying as we had 
left him. 

(c) By periphrasis: — 

Of Silver we have heard no more. That formidable sea-faring 
man with one leg has at last gone clean out of my life. 

(iii) Demonstratives and similar words of relation: — 
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We may divide the clergy into Generals, Field Officers, and subal- 
terns. Among the first we may reckon bishops, deacons, and arch- 
deacons. Among the second are . . . The rest are the . . . 

(iv) Adverbs and adverbial phrases: — 

The day wore on; noon passed and nothing had been seen. At 
length, toward three in the afternoon, etc. 

The sportsmen began to beat. They had done so for some time, 
when, etc. 

Exercise. — Point out all words of reference in the 
theme, telling the nature of each instance of explicit 
reference. 

V. Composition. — Tell in your own words the story 
of the Rhine-gold. Develop the scene and incidents 
as you imagine them. 



LESSON XXXI. 
I. Memorize: — From " Sir Galahad." 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel: 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies* hands. 

— Alfred Tennyson, 
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n. Theme:— The Forging of Balmung. 

A princess named Sieglind (ze' glint) fled away from 
her enemies and took refuge in the cave of a crooked 
dwarf, Mime {nte^ma), who was by trade a smith. There 
she died, leaving her little son, Siegfried (zeg^jret), to 
the care of the dwarf. She also left for the boy the 
pieces of a broken sword called Balmung, which had 
belonged to his hero-father. Now Mime wanted to 
get back for the dwarf people the Rhine-gold that Loki 
had taken from them. He knew that the sword Bal- 
mung was the only weapon that could kill the dragon 
Fafnir, who guarded the treasure. But try as he 
would he could not mend the blade. 

At last Mime learned why he failed. Only one who 
had never known fear could hope to forge Balmung anew. 
By this time Siegfried had grown tall and strong, and 
that young hero did not know what fear meant. They 
set about welding the broken sword. For seven days and 
nights the fires glowed, the sparks never stopped flying, 
and the ringing of the anvil and the hissing of hot metal 
sounded continually. On the eighth day the sword 
was fashioned. To try its edge they laid a thread of 
wool on water, and the keen blade lightly parted the 
slender thread. Mime was delighted, but Siegfried 
was not yet satisfied. He broke it again, and welded 
it and tempered it still more. Only when the sword 
had smoothly divided a great pack of wool, the fleece 
of ten sheep, was he satisfied. Then swinging the 
mighty blade over his head, he cried, '' See, Mime, 
the might of Siegfried's sword ! '' and bringing it down 
on the steel anvil he cleft it in twain. 



iJ 
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in. Oral Composition. — i. Make an oral summary 
of the story of the Forging of Balmung. 

2. Discuss the paragraph laws of unity, topic sen- 
tence, continuity, and explicit reference in the theme 
above. 

3. Develop, in oral narrative, the story of Siegfried 
and the Dragon, of which a summary is given below. 

IV. Principles — The Paragraph— 5. Parallel Con- 
struction. — Successive sentences having a common 
bearing are best when constructed alike. A similar 
(or parallel) construction helps to indicate the com- 
mon bearing of the thoughts, and, at the same time, 
pleases by its symmetry. (Compare balance in the 
sentence, p. 87.) 

Suppose the pudding should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody should have got 
over the wall of the back -yard and stolen it! 

Exercise. — Examine the following paragraph: — (i) 
What is the theme of the paragraph ? Has the para- 
graph unity? (2) Is the opening sentence a good 
topic sentence ? (3) Point out the order of the de- 
velopment of the topic (continuity). (4) Point out 
any words that express connection (explicit reference). 
(5) Point out any signs of parallel construction in 
the sentences. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope to his natural 
feelings. He breaks loose gladly from the cold formalities and 
negative civilities of town; throws off his habit of shy reserve, and 
becomes joyous and free-hearted. He manages to collect round 
him all the conveniences and elegancies of polite life, and to banish 
its restraints. His country-seat abounds with every requisite, either 
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for studious retirement, tasteful gratification, or rural exercise. Books, 
paintings, music, horses, dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds, 
are at hand. He puts no constraint upon his guests or himself, but 
in the true spirit of hospitality provides the means of enjoyment, 
and leaves everyone to partake according to his inclination. 

V. Composition. — i. Tell of the Forging of Balmung 

2. Tell of Siegfried and the Dragon. 

Siegfried, bearing the wonderful sword Balmung, went out to the 
Glittering Heath to find the dragon and, if possible, to learn what 
fear was; for he had a longing to know what this terrible fear was 
of which men spoke. When he came to the mouth of the dragon's 
cave he stood and blew a blast on his horn, and out rushed the creat- 
ure. But still Siegfried knew not fear, and raising Balmung he 
began the fight. The struggle was fierce, but the young hero was 
strong and Balmung was sharp, and ere long the dragon fell, breath- 
ing his last fiery breath. Thus Siegfried was master of the golden 
hoard. But he wanted none of it except the Tamhelm, or helmet 
of darkness, and the wonderful ring. With these he se off in search 
of more adventures. 



LESSON XXXII. 
1. Memorize: — From ''The Lady of Shalott." 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves. 
He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro' the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight forever kneeFd 
To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field, 

Beside remote Shalott. 
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The gemmy bridle glittered free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle-bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
And from his blazon'd baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armor rung. 

Beside remote Shalott. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

n. Theme:— The Coming of Arthur.^ 

When Uther, King of Britain, died, many of his nobles 
desired the kingship, and refused to acknowledge his 
son Arthur as the true son and rightful heir. For 
Arthur had been taken at his birth by Merlin the En- 
chanter, and entrusted to Sir Hector to be brought up 
as his own son, and the lords said he was son of Hector, 
not of Uther. But the people prayed Heaven for a sign, 
and, behold, before the church door they found a great 
stone and on it an anvil of steel, and stuck therein was a 
fair sword, with letters of gold, ^* Whoso puUeth out 
this sword from this steel and anvil, is rightwise born 
king of Britain." This sword each of the lords tried 
to pull out, but it would not stir. 

Now Arthur, with Sir Hector and his foster-brother. 
Sir Kay, rode to the New Year's tournament. Arthur, 
going into the churchyard, took hold of the sword and 
easily pulled it out. Sir Kay would fain have said that 

* References for Reading. The legends of Arthur may be read in 
Malory's Morle d' Arthur ; Tennyson's Idylls of the King; Sidney 
Lanier, The Boy's King Arthur, 
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he himself had drawn out the sword. But when he re- 
placed it in the anvil, he could not pull it out again, 
and as before it yielded only to the hand of Arthur. 
Thus men knew that Arthur was to be their king, and 
by general consent he was so proclaimed. As king 
he gave himself up to the welfare of his people. He heard 
complaints of wrongs done and righted them. He founded 
his order of the Round Table that justice might reign 
throughout his land, and all his Knights swore to refrain 
from evil and to do good. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Depict in successive sen- 
tences the scenes of the stanzas quoted from *'Tlie 
Lady of Shalott.'' 

2. Discuss the plan of " The Coming of Arthur." 

IV. Principles — The Paragraph — 6. Transition. — 

Much of the ease of good writing is due to the modulation 
of the sentences; one sentence glides into the other 
without jolt or effort. This is effected by carrying 
the thought of the concluding sentence into the be- 
ginning of the sentence to follow. 

(i) Sometimes the result is attained simply by tak- 
ing up the last word or thought of the preceding sen- 
tence : — 

He walked slowly along, through the laurel path which led straight 
to the litUe church. The church stood all alone there under the great 
limes. 

(ii) The repetition may occur in a subordinate 
clause: — 



"Arthur, son of Uther;' etc. ''When Uther died 



» 
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(iii) Sometimes inversion brings forward some ex- 
plicit reference to blend the sentences together: — 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I con- 
sider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. 

The normal order would be " I consider the latter." 

Exercise.— Point out any means of transition you 
notice in the preceding story. 

V. Composition.— Write the story of the Coming 
of Arthur. 

LESSON XXXIII. 
I. Memorize: — From "Morte d'Arthur." 

And slowly answered Arthur from the barge: 
"The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure! . . ." 
So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full -breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death. 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere' the wailing died away. 

—Alfred Tennyson. 

* Lake. 

n. Theme:— The Passing of Arthur. 

The battle with the traitor Modred was Arthur^s 
last fight. The king was wounded even unto death. 
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Knowing his end was approaching, he called to him 
his knight Sir Bedivere and bade him take his sword 
Excalibur, throw it into the near-by lake, and then come 
back and tell what he saw. Bedivere took the sword, 
went to the lake, and was about to throw it when the 
jewels in its hilt caught his eye. His heart failed him, 
and he hid the sword, and went back. The king asked 
what he had seen, and Bedivere answered, " Nothing 
but the ripple washing in the reeds and the water lap- 
ping on the crags." "Then you did not throw the 
sword,'' said the king, and he sent him again. 

Again Sir Bedivere started forth to throw the sword, 
but again the jewels gleamed, and again he hid the 
sword and returned. 

" And what did you see or hear? " said Arthur. 

" I saw nothing but the water," said Bedivere, " and 
I heard nothing but the wind and the waves." 

" Ah, Bedivere," said the king, '' you are the last 
of all my knights, and you will not obey me! Authority 
forgets a dying king." And he sent him forth again. 

This time Bedivere took the sword and went fast up 
the hill. Shutting his eyes that he might not be dazzled 
by the jewels, he swung the sword overhead and flung it 
far from him into the waters of the lake. An arm clothed 
in white samite ^ came from out the lake and caught 
the sword and sank with it beneath the waves. Bed- 
ivere went back and told the king, and the king knew 
that the time of his departure was near. Bedivere 
carried Arthur to the lake, and there a barge came up 
in which were three queens. And the three queens 

Velvet. 
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received the king into their vessel and grieved over his 
wounds. As the boat moved off, Arthur spoke to Bedi- 
vere telling him not to grieve, for he had done his work, 
and when his wounds were healed he might come again. 
And Bedivere from the cHff saw the boat move on and 
on and at last disappear. 

ni. Oral Composition.— I. Discuss the death of 
Arthur (the theme), and his passing away to Avalon 
(in the extract to be memorized). 

2. Discuss the paragraph laws in the theme. 

IV. Principles — The Paragraph — 7. Proportion. The 

paragraph varies in length from one sentence to many. 
Its length should be proportionate to its importance in 
the scheme of the whole composition. 

8. Rhythm. — Good composition has a pleasing mu- 
sical flow or rhythm. The paragraph, when read aloud, 
should have, if well composed, a rhythmic movement that 
unconsciously suggests to the mind the unity and com- 
pleteness of the thought treated in it. Read aloud, as 
examples of rhythm, the paragraphs from Hawthorne, 
pp. 205, 233, and Irving, 173, 209. 

Exercise. — Study to improve the following passage, 
(i) Should it be in two paragraphs? (2) Can the 
subordinate clauses of each sentence be rearranged 
so as to give easier transition and better rhythm. (3) 
See if parallel construction can be had in the second and 
third sentence. (4) Add a word of explicit reference 
in the sentence that introduces a contrast. 

Rewrite your result, and compare with the original. 
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The storm still followed me, when I retired into my cabin. The 
whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded like funereal 
wailings. As the ship labored in the weltering sea, the creaking 
of the masts, the straining and groaning of bulkheads were fright- 
ful. It seemed as if Death were raging round this floating prison, 
seeking for his prey, as I heard the waves rushing along the sides 
of the ship, and roaring into my very ear; the mere starting of a 
nail, the yawning of a seam, might give him entrance. A fine day, 
with a tranquil sea and a favoring breeze, soon put all these dismal 
reflections to flight. It is impossible to resist the gladdening influ- 
ence of fine weather and fair wind at sea. How lofty, how gallant, 
a ship appears — how she seems to lord it over the deep, when the 
ship is decked out in all her canvas, every sail swelled, and career- 
ing gayly over the curling waves ! 

V. Composition. — i. Tell the story of the Passing 
of Arthur. 

Note and copy the paragraph structure oi the conversations between Arthur 
and Bedivere. Cf. p. loi, " unity." 

2. Write the story of one of the following: — i. The 
Story of Enid.^ 2. Lancelot and Elaine.^ 3. The Story 
of Faust. 4. Fortunatus. 5. Hereward the Saxon. 6. 
Robin Hood.2 7. Sir Patrick Spens.^ 

* See Tennyson, Idylls of the King. 

^ See H. Pyle« Some Merry Adventures oj Robin Hood. 

' See Percy's Keliques of Ancient English Poetry, 



CHAPTER VIII.— STORIES FROM 
MODERN HISTORY. 

LESSON XXXIV. 
I. Memorize: — From " Concord Monument.'* 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone. 
That memory may their deed redeem 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

I'o die, or leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and Thee. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

123 
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n. Theme:— The Black Prince at Crecy.^ 

During the battle of Cr&y, fought by the English 
and the French, King Edward III., posted on an emi- 
nence, stood watching the progress of the battle into 
which he had sent his son, Edward, the Black Prince. 
A messenger came in haste to the king, to tell him that 
the prince was hard pressed and to entreat him to come 
to his aid. The king replied, ** Is my son dead, un- 
horsed, or so badly wounded that he cannot support 
himself?" *' Nothing of the sort, thank God," re- 
joined the knight; " but he is in so hot an engagement 
that he has great need of your help." The king an- 
swered, " Now, Sir Thomas, return to those that sent 
you, and tell them from me not to send again for me this 
day, or expect that I shall come, let what will happen, 
as long as my son has life: and say that I command 
them to let the boy win his spurs; for I am determined, 
if it please God, that all the glory and honor of this 
day shall be given to him and to those into whose care 
I have entrusted him." The knight returned to his 
lords, and related the king's answer, which mightily 
encouraged them, and made them repent that they 
had ever sent such a message. 

When the battle was over and the English had won 
the day. King Edward came down from his post, ad- 
vanced to the Prince of Wales, embraced and kissed 
him, saying, ** Sweet son, God give you good perse- 
verance. You are my son, for most loyally have you 

* Reference for Reading. Sidney Lanier, The Boy's Froissart. 
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acquitted yourself this day. You are worthy to be a 

sovereign.'* 

— Adapted from Froissart, 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Substitute equivalent ex- 
pressions for the italicized words: — (i) Edward III. 
was posted on an eminence. (2) He watched the prog- 
ress of the battle. (3) The prince was hard pressed, 
(4) They entreated the king to come to his aid, (5) 
Let the boy win his spurs. (6) The English won the 
day. (7) You have acquitted yourself loyally. 

2. (i) If the first paragraph of the preceding were 
divided, where should the division be made? (2) Is 
the first sentence a good topic sentence ? (3) Point 
out the steps in the development (continuity) of the 
story. 

3. State the sentence *^ Now, Sir Thomas, . . . 
entrusted him," in three or four short sentences. 

IV. Principles — The Paragraph — 9. Climax. — A sub- 
ject can, at times, be so treated that the steps in its de- 
velopment rise higher and higher, increasing in intensity 
of force till the end. The paragraph has then the 
structure called cUmax. 

Exercise. — Study the steps of the development in this 
paragraph ; show that its structure is climacteric: — 

"When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inor- 
dinate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents upon 
a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; when I see the tomb 
of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by those who 
deposed them, when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy 
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men that divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs, 
of some that died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I con- 
sider that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and 
make our appearance together." 

V. Composition.— Tell the story of the Black Prince 
at Cr&y. 

Put each direct narration in a paragraph. 



LESSON XXXV. 
I. Memorize: — From ''The Revenge.'* 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him then. 
Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at last. 
And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign grace. 
But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 
"I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and true; 
"I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do; 
With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die!" 
And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and true. 
And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 
That he dared her with one little ship and his English few; 
Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they knew, 
But they sank his body with honor down into the deep, 
And they manned the Revenge with a swarthier alien crew. 
And away she saiFd with her loss and long'd for her own; 
When a wind from the lands they had ruin'd awoke from sleep, 
And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 
And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew. 
And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake grew, 
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Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts and their 

flags, 
And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter'd navy of 

Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

n. Theme:— The Fight of the " Revenge." ^ 

In the days of good Queen Bess, when every English 
boy was taught to read, to- work, to tell the truth, and 
to fight the Spaniard, a small English fleet lay near the 
Azores. A Spanish fleet, outnumbering them many 
to one, hove in sight, and the English ships had barely 
time to slip the cables and set sail. But Sir Richard 
Grenville, the vice-admiral, who commanded the ** Re- 
venge," steadily refused to turn from the enemy, alleg- 
ing that he would rather choose to die than to dishonor 
himself, his country, and her Majesty's ship. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon some of the Spanish 
ships attempted to board the " Revenge." They were 
beaten off, but always others came in their place. There 
were never less than two mighty galleons by her sides, 
and aboard her, so that before morning fifteen different 
ships had assailed her. And all of them received such a 
reception that by break of day they were more willing 
to offer the " Revenge " terms of surrender than to 
make any more assaults. 

At last the powder of ihe " Revenge " to the very last 
barrel was spent, all the pikes were broken, forty of 

* Reference for Reading. Tennyson's The Revenge^ a Ballad of 
the Fleet, 
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her best men slain, and the greater part of the rest hurt. 
There remained no comfort at all, no hope, no supply 
of either ships, men, or weapons; the masts all beaten 
overboard, nothing being left overhead either for flight 
or fight. Sir Richard, finding himself wounded, and 
unable any longer to make resistance, commanded the 
master gunner to split and sink the ship, that hereby 
nothing might remain of glory or victory to the Span- 
iards. The master gunner readily consented, and 
various others; but the captain and the mate said that 
there were many valiant men yet living, who might do 
their country service hereafter. Then, as the Span- 
iards offered good terms, the men drew back from Sir 
Richard and the master gunner, and surrendered. Sir 
Richard was carried to the Spanish ship, the ** Gen- 
eral," where he was treated with great humanity, but 
on the third day he died, greatly bewailed by the Span- 
iards, who highly commended his valor and his worthi- 
ness. 

— Abridged from the account by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

in. Oral Composition. — i. Express in other words 
the sense of the italicized words: — (i) The fleet lay 
near the island. (2) Sir Richard Grenville steadily 
refused. (3) Others came in their place. (4) By 
break of day they agreed to a capitulation. (5) The 
master gunner readily consented. (6) The men drew 
back from Sir Richard. (7) The captain treated him 
with great humanity. 

2. State in direct narration what you think might have 
been the exact words of the speakers mentioned in the 
story. 
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3. (i) State briefly the topic of each paragraph. 
(2) Point out the steps in the development of the story 
(continuity). (3) Point out instances of explicit ref- 
erence. 

TV. Principles — The Sentence — i. Order for Clear- 
ness. — The order of words in an English sentence is of 
the greatest importance, for the relation and emphasis 
of words are largely determined by their position in 
the sentence. To qualify a particular word we place the 
modifying word near it. Note the differences in the effect 
of the following: — 






(a) Success can only be achieved by industry. 

(b) Success can be achieved only by industry. 

(a) The officer saw many of the slain, riding through the valley. 

(b) Riding through the valley, the officer saw many of the slain. 



Exercise. — Improve the following by altering the 
position of the modifying words: — (i) People cease to 
wonder by degrees. (2) I scarcely ever remember 
hearing of such a case. (3) I am neither acquainted 
with the author nor his books. (4) Virtue can render 
youth honorable as well as old age. (5) He not only 
gave me advice but help. (6) Let us consider how 
little we deserve and how much we enjoy, in order to 
correct the spirit of discontent. (7) Few people learn 
anything that is worth learning easily. (8) They 
followed the advance of the exploring party, step by 
step, through telescopes. (9) We had only a tin can 
with jagged edges on which we cut our fingers, for our 
bait. (10) He replied that he was prepared for the 
position, and left to take it. 
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V. Composition. — Draw up an outline and then 
tell the story of the "Revenge." 

2. Write the story of one of the following: — (i) The 
fight of the Merrimac and the Monitor.^ (2) The Cruise 
of the Wasp} (3) Cutting Cables under Fire at Cien- 
fuegos {the en jwaygos). (4) The Mutiny of the Bounty, 
(5) The Wreck of the Birkenhead, 

* Roosevelt and Lodge, Hero Tales from American History, 



LESSON XXXVI. 
1. Memorize :— The Knight's Tomb. 

Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O'Kellyn? 
Where may the grave of that good knight be? 
By the side of a spring on the breast of Helvellyn, 
Under the twigs of a young birch tree. 
The oak that in summer was sweet to hear, 
And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 
Is gone, — and the birch in its stead is grown. — 
The knight*s bones are dust. 
And his good sword rust; — 
His soul is with the saints, I trust. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

n. Theme:— The Fall of Khartoum. 

In the month of March, 1884, General Gordon, who 
had been sent to effect the evacuation of the British 
from the Soudan, found himself hemmed in, in the city 
of Khartoum, by the followers of the Mahdi, or false 
prophet, and without any immediate chance of relief. 
From the first attack, March 12, until the fall of Khar- 
toum ten months later, Gordon carried on the defence 
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of the city with consummate skill. His resources were 
small, his troops few, and his European assistants could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Yet he man- 
aged to convert his river steamers into iron-clads and 
to build new ones, to make and lay down mines, to 
place wire entanglements, and to execute frequent 
sorties, and for ten months kept up the spirits and 
courage of his followers and baffled a fanatic and de- 
termined foe. 

A relief expedition was plainly necessary, yet the 
proceedings of the government were so dilatory that 
it was September before Lord Wolseley was able to 
leave England. Then everything was done that could 
be done, but the delay was fatal. Gordon himself had 
a strong presentiment of the end, for in his journal there 
is this in the entry of October 13, 1884: "We are a 
wonderful people; ii was never our government which 
made us a great nation ; our government has been ever 
the drag on our wheels. It is, of course, on the cards 
that Khartoum is taken under the nose of the expedi- 
tionary force, which will be just too late J ^ 

By the middle of January the state of the garrison 
was desperate. The Mahdi determined to storm the 
city before the relief could arrive, and made the attack 
in the early dawn of the twenty-sixth of January. The 
defence was but half-hearted, treachery may have been 
at work; at all events the garrison was too exhausted 
by privation to make a proper resistance, and the end 
came quickly. Gordon was killed on his way to the 
stone mission chapel which contained all his ammu- 
nition, and where possibly he meant to make a last 
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stand. The relief force arrived two days after — " just 
too laie.^^ 

The news of Gordon's death was received with a burst 
of grief and indignation which knew no national limits. 
It was felt that a hero had been flung away. But Gor- 
don did not die in vain or unavenged. Kitchener's 
victory of Omdurman in the summer of 1898, put an 
end forever to the sway of the Mahdi, and Gordon's 
death sealed the determination of the British to retain 
possession of Egypt. 

in. Oral Composition. — From this lesson on it will 
be understood that the exercises in oral composition 
are to be founded on discussion of the theme, exercises 
in correct English, and discussion of principles of Nar- 
ration, Description, Exposition, Argumentation and the 
Qualities of Style. Formal statement of the Oral Com- 
position with each subsequent lesson will therefore be 
omitted. 

IV. Principles. — The Sentence — 2. Order of Words. 
(i) Inversion for Emphasis. — We have previously noticed 
that the usual order of words may be reversed for the 
sake of easy transition from sentence to sentence (see 
p. 119). Inversion for emphasis also occurs. Compare 
these sentences: — 






(a) Diana of the Ephesians is great. 
(6) Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

(a) Conquer like Douglas, or die like Douglas. 
(6) Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die. 



The usual grammatical order of subject and predi- 
cate, verb and modifier, is seen in (a), but in (b) the 
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order is inverted. This unusual order attracts attention 
and gives emphasis to the part taking an unusual place. 
Exercise. — Discuss the following sentences and im- 
prove the emphasis of emphatic parts by inversion: — (i) 
The help of man is vain. (2) The work went on day 
after day. (3) The matter with which this class of 
novel deals is dangerous. (4) Eliza cried, " What a 
pretty box ! Did you bring it for me all this distance ? 
I cannot thank you." (5) They did not cease to be 
friends, though they became rivals. (6) He that hath 
his quarrel just is thrice armed. (7) " It might have 
been ^' are the saddest of all words of pen or tongue. 
(8) The house was adorned without with beautiful 
creeping vines, and had fine paintings and statues 
within. (9) I trust that when you come next, I shall 
see you. (lo) I do not love thee, Doctor Fell; I can- 
not tell the reason why; but I know full well this alone, 
I do not love thee. Doctor Fell. 

V. Composition. — i. Write the story of the Fall of 
Khartoum. 

2. Tell the story of any siege or capture, such as Ethan 
Allen and the capture of Ticonderoga, or the capture of 
Port Arthur. 

LESSON XXXVII. 
I. Memorize: — From "Lines to Columbus." 

When shall the world forget 
Thy glory and our debt, 
Indomitable soul, 
Immortal Genoese? 
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Not whfle the shrewd, salt gale 
Whines amid shroud and sail, 
Above the rhythmic roll 
And thunder of the seas. 

— William Watson. 

n. Theme:— The Discovery of America. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching 
land seemed to be more certain, and excited hope in 
proportion. The birds began to appear in flocks, mak- 
ing toward the south-west. Columbus, in imitation of 
the Portuguese navigators, who had been guided in 
several of their discoveries by the motion of birds, 
altered his course from due west toward that quarter 
whither they pointed their flight. But, after holding 
on for several days in this new direction, without any 
better success than formerly, having seen no object 
during thirty days but the sea and the sky, the hopes 
of his companions subsided faster than they had risen; 
their fears revived with additional force; impatience, 
rage, and despair appeared in every countenance. All 
sense of subordination was lost. The oflScers, who had 
hitherto concurred with Columbus in opinion, and 
supported his authority, now took part with the pri- 
vate men; they assembled tumultuously on the deck, 
expostulated with their commander, mingled threats 
with their expostulations, and required him instantly 
to tack about and return to Europe. Columbus saw 
that it was vain to think of employing either gentle 
or severe measures to quell a mutiny so general and so 
violent. He promised solemnly to his men that he 
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would comply with their request, provided they would 
accompany him and obey his command for three days 
longer, and if, during that time, land were not discov- 
ered he would then abandon the enterprise, and direct 
his course toward Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces again toward their native country, this prop- 
osition did not appear to them unreasonable; nor did 
Columbus hazard much in confining himself to a term 
so short. The presages of discovering land were now 
so numerous and promising that he deemed them in- 
'fallible. For some days the sounding line reached the 
bottom, and the soil which it brought up indicated land 
to be at no great distance/ The flocks of birds increased, 
and were composed not. only of sea-fowl, but of such 
land-birds as could not be supposed to fly far from the 
shore. The crew of the Pinla observed a cane floating, 
which seemed to have been newly cut, and likewise a 
piece of timber artificially carved. The sailors aboard 
the Nina took up the branch of a tree with red berries 
perfectly fresh. The clouds around the setting sun as- 
sumed a new appearance; the air was more mild and 
warm, and during night the wind became unequal and 
-variable. From all these symptoms, Columbus was so 
confident of being near land, that on the evening of the 
nth of October, after public prayers for success, he 
ordered the sails to be furled, and the ships to lie to, 
keeping strict watch lest they should be driven ashore 
in the night. During this interval of suspense and 
expectation, no man shut his eyes, all kept upon deck, 
gazing intently toward that quarter where they expected 
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to discover the land which had so long been the object 
of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, stand- 
ing on the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and 
privately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of 
the queen's wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and 
calhng to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw 
it in motion, as if it were carried from place to place. 
A little after midnight, the joyful sound of Land t Land I 
was heard from the Pinta, which kept always ahead 
of the other ships. But having been so often deceived 
by fallacious appearances, every man was now become 
slow of belief, and waited in all the anguish of uncer- 
tainty and impatience for the return of day. As soon 
as morning dawned, all doubts and fears were dispelled. 
From every ship an island was seen about two leagues 
to the north, whose flat and verdant fields, well stored 
with wood, and watered with many rivulets, presented 
the aspect of a deUghtful country. The crew of the 
Pinla instantly began the Te Deum, as a hymn of thanks- 
giving to God, and were joined by those of the other 
ships with tears of joy and transports of congratulation."* 
They threw themselves at the feet of Columbus, with 
feelings of self-condemnation, mingled with reverence. • 
They implored him to pardon their ignorance, incre- 
dulity, and insolence. They now pronounced the man 
whom they had so lately reviled and threatened, to be a 
person inspired by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude 
more than human, in order to accomplish a design so 
far beyond the ideas and conception of all former ages. 
— Robertson. From " History of America,'' 
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in. Principles — The Sentence — 2. (ii) Order for 
Force. — A sentence has normally two emphatic places 
— the beginning and the end. Words that stand in 
either position acquire emphasis; they have what is 
sometimes called sentence stress. Words that stand in 
the middle hold an unemphatic place. 

(i) Opening stress: — 

The novel of character has this difference from all others — 
that it requires no coherency of plot. 

(ii) Middle unstressed: — 

Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise. 

" Trade, without enlarging our territories, has given us a kind 
of additional Empire." 

(iii) Final stress: — 

The two noblest things, which are sweetness and light. 

His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, This was a man I 

What I wanted was something cheap and small and handy, and 
of a stolid and peaceful temper; and all these requirements pointed 
to a donkey. 

Of the opening and the final stress the latter is the 
more important, but. as the emphasis of the former may 
be increased by inversion (see p. 132) the two frequently 
attain equality. 

It follows from these peculiarities of stress that only 
emphatic parts should be found in emphatic positions, 
and that only unimportant parts should hold the un- 
stressed position. ** As in an army on the march, the 
fighting columns are placed front and rear, and the 
baggage in the centre, so the emphatic parts of a sen- 
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tence should be found either at the beginning or at the 
end, subordinate and matter-ot-fact expressions in the 
middle." (Bain.) 

Where there are two modifying expressions the longer 
usually takes the more emphatic position. 

Exercise. — Discuss the following sentences and re- 
arrange the parts to improve the emphasis: — (i) Cassius, 
there is no terror in thy threats. (2) Quoth the Consul, 
Let it be as thou sayest, Horatius. (3) You have quickly 
gone out, when I thought you slowly went out. (4) I 
see the Gladiator lie before me. (5) He said that the 
Spaniards looked on these barbarous pastimes with 
pleasure. (6) Our troops were forced to evacuate their 
position, after a loss of a hundred men, in spite of the 
utmost efforts of heroic courage. (7) I would never 
lay down my arms, never ! never ! never ! if I were an 
American as I am an Englishman. (8) We might say: 
** Be true, if you would be believed," to every poet, to 
every writer. 

IV. Composition. — i. Draw up a careful plan of the 
narrative of the " Discovery of America." Tell the 
story, following your outline. 

2. Write an account of one of the following: — (i) 
The Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. (2) The 
Discovery of the Mississippi. (3) The Dutch Settle- 
ment in Manhattan. (4) The Founding of Pennsyl- 
vania, (s) The Founding of Maryland. (6) The Early 
Settlement of Virginia. (7) Daniel Boone and the 
Founding of Kentucky. (8) The Discovery of Gold 
in CaHfornia. (9) The Conquest of Mexico by Cortez. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

I. Memorize: — From " Elegy Written in a Country 

Churchyard." 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
Arid all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

— Thomas Gray, 

n. Theme:-— The Death of Wolfe. 

It was toward ten o'clock when, from the high ground 
on the right of the line, Wolfe saw that the crisis was 
near. The French on the ridge had formed themselves 
into three bodies, regulars in the centre, regulars and 
Canadians on right and left. Two field-pieces, which 
had been dragged up the heights at Anse du Foulon, 
fired on them with grape-shot, and the troops, rising 
from the ground, prepared to receive them. In a few 
moments more they were in motion. They came on 
rapidly, uttering loud shouts, and firing as soon as they 
were within ranget Their ranks, ill ordered at the best, 
were further confused by a number of Canadians who 
had been mixed among the regulars, and who, after 
hastily firing, threw themselves on the ground to reload. 
The British advanced a few rods; then halted and stood 
still. When the French were within forty paces the 
word of command rang out, and a crash of musketry 
answered all along the line. The volley was delivered 
with remarkable precision. In the battalions of the 
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centre, which had suffered least from the enemy's bul- 
lets, the simultaneous explosion was afterward said by 
French officers to have sounded like a cannon-shot. 
Another volley followed, and then a furious clattering 
fire that lasted but a minute or two. When the smoke 
rose, a miserable sight was revealed: the ground cum- 
bered with dead and wounded. The advancing masses 
stopped short and turned into a frantic mob, shouting, 
cursing, gesticulating. The order was given to charge. 
Then over the field rose the British cheer, mixed with 
the fierce yell of the Highland slogan. Some of the corps 
pushed with the bayonet; some advanced firing. The 
clansmen drew their broadswords and dashed on, keen 
and swift as bloodhounds. At the English right, though 
the attacking column was broken to pieces, a fire was 
still kept up, chie^y, it seems, by sharpshooters from 
the bushes and cornfields, where they had lain for an 
hour or more. Here Wolfe himself led the charge, at 
the head of the Louisbourg grenadiers. A shot shat- 
tered his wrist. He wrapt his handkerchief about it 
and kept on. Another shot struck him, and he still 
advanced, when a third lodged in his breast. He 
staggered, and sat on the ground. Lieutenant Brown, 
of the grenadiers, one Henderson, a volunteer in the 
same company, and a private soldier, aided by an officer 
of artillery who ran to join them, carried him in their 
arms to the rear. He begged them to lay him down. 
They did so, and asked if he would like a surgeon. 
'^There's no need," he answered; "it's all over with 
me." A moment after one of them cried out: "They 
run ; see how they run ! " " Who run ? " Wolfe de- 
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manded, like a man roused from sleep. " The enemy, 
sir. Egad, they give way everywhere ! " " Go, one 
of you, to Colonel Burton," returned the dying man; 
" tell him to march Webb's regiment down to Charles 
River, to cut off their retreat from the bridge." Then, 
turning on his side, he murmured, *' Now, God be praised, 
I will die in peace 1 " and in a few moments his gallant 
soul had fled. 

— Francis Parkman, ^^ Montcalm and Wolfe.^^ 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 

in. Principles— Correct English.^— Written language 
must be correct in the use of words. The standard of 
correctness for us is the usage of the best writers of the 
present time. The pupil must gain the habit of self- 
criticism and become conscious of a standard of English. • 

1. There are words and constructions current among 
the uneducated which are not acceptable in writing. 

Vulgarisms. — ^He ainH got to go. / kind a want to go. Was you 
going? He hadn't ought to go. He would not have went. We seen 
him go. He went jor to see him. Them trees. That there book. 
This here dog. He acted like be wanted to go. I got the book ojj 
of John. 

2. There are words which are no words — only ab- 
breviated, maimed forms of words current in certain 

* Errors in English have a relatively small place in this volume, be- 
cause, as respects violations of grammar, they can be better treated in 
lessons in English Grammar, and because, as respects practice, they call 
for the ceaseless care of the teacher as he reads pupils' themes. The 
best errors to consider in the class are those collected from the composi- 
tions of the class. Books that treat of errors of English, with examples, 
are : — R. G. White, Words and Their Uses ; A. Ayres, Verbalist; J. Scott 
Clark, A Practical Rhetoric ; The Standard Dictionary y Appendix. 
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classes — sometimes making part of the slang of college 
or the street. 

Barbarisms. — ^Ad, gent, pants, pard, spec, photo, exam, co-ed, 
gym, a steal, to suicide, to suspicion, to burglarize, to enthuse. 

3. There are words and constructions that pass in 
every-day speech that are out of place in writing. Writ- 
ten discourse usually avoids colloquial abbreviations : — 

He doesn\i for He does not; You woiddnH for You would not. 

4. There are differences of usage in the English of 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Cf. elevator, lift ; railroad, railway ; baggage, luggage ; car (rail- 
road), carriage ; ticket-office, booking-office ; beet, beet-root ; vine 
(not grape-vine), creeper ; editorial, leader ; guess or reckon, fancy 5 
to be through (one's dinner or work), to have finished ; to go right 
offf directly, at once ; quite warm, very warm. 

5. There are various kinds of errors common in all 
incorrect writing — grammatical errors such as wrong 
plural forms, wrong case forms, wrong conjugations 
of verbs, especially wrong participial forms, wrong se- 
quence of tenses, lack of concord of subject and pred- 
icate, misuse of the adjective for the adverb, double 
negatives for a single negative. Errors of this kind 
are called solecisms. 

Exercise i. Discuss the necessary corrections in the 
following: — (i) Who are you speaking to? (2) You 
are not the man whom I thought you were. (3) Ever}^ 
one of the boys have learnt their lesson well. (4) You 
are older than me. (5) She laid awake all night. 
(6) Nobody knows it but you and I. (7) Everybody is 
sure of themselves. (8) You go with your sister, and 
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leave Laura and May and I to go with mother. 
(9) You will get your share after May and I. (10) 
Neither example or precept are able to restrain him. 
(11) It was a different book than I expected. (12) 
Either you or I is to blame. (13) He don^t improve 
his case by talking. (14) The number of the people were 
immense. (15) A number of men was seen going away. 
(16) Those sort of apples do not keep so good as these 
sort. (17) This is a phenomena rarely seen. (18) The 
music is tore. Can I have another copy ? 

2. Discuss the necessary corrections in the follow- 
ing: — (i) This phenomena is noticeable whenever the 
sun is sank. (2) Each of the pupils will read in their 
turn. (3) You look charmingly to-day. (4) It is no- 
body's else business but mine. (5) Let they alone be 
punished who have done the wrong. (6) He alone 
trusts those whom he knows are honest. (7) Neither 
praise or blame affect his course. (8) The jury have 
brought in their verdict. (9) Having lost his way, I 
sent out a party in search of him. (10) I saw no 

• 

other man than he present. (11) You are older than 
her. (12) Nobody can help but be cross when their 
clothes are wet. (13) Will you try to personally influ- 
ence all your associates. (14) I never heard of or seen 
such a terrible wreck. (15) I would John was here. 
(16) Clergymen more than those of other professions 
will use the book. (17) The man blamed it on me. 
(18) He was not there, at least not as I know on. 

rV. Composition. — i. Write the story of the Death 
of Wolfe. 
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2. Write an account of one of the following: — (i) 
The Death of Julius Caesar. (2) The Death of Nelson. 
(3) The Death of the Swiss Guards (Carlyle's French 
Revolution, II., vi., vii.). (4) The Death of Nathan 
Hale. (5) The Death of " Stonewall " Jackson. (6) 
The Death of Lincoln. 



LESSON XXXLK. 

I. Memorize: — From "The Battle Hymn of the 

Republic." 

/' 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never beat retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat; 
Oh I be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, my feet I 
Our God is marching on. 

— Julia Ward Howe, 

n. Theme: — ^The Inauguration of Washington. 

On the 14th of April, 1789, Washington received a let- 
ter from the President of Congress, notifying him of his 
election; and he proceeded to set out immediately for 
New York, the seat of government. An entry in his 
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diary, dated the i6th, says, "About ten o'clock I bade 
adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and to domestic 
felicity; and with a mind oppressed with more anxious 
and painful sensations than I have words to express, set 
out for New York with the best disposition to render 
service to my country in obedience to its call, but with 
less hope of answering its expectations." 

His progress to the seat of government was a continual 
ovation. Old and young, women and children, thronged 
the highways to bless and welcome him. His whole 
progress through New Jersey must have afforded a strong 
contrast to his weary marchings to and fro, harassed by 
doubts and perplexities, with bale fires blazing on its 
hills, instead of festive illumination; when ringing of 
bells and booming of cannon, now so joyous, were the 
signals of invasion and maraud. 

The inauguration took place on the 30th of April. At 
nine o'clock in the morning there, were prayers put up 
for the blessing of Heaven on the government. At twelve 
o'clock the city troops paraded before Washington's door, 
and soon after the committees of Congress and heads of 
departments came in carriages. At half past twelve the 
procession moved forward, preceded by the troops; next 
came the committees and heads of departments in their 
carriages; then Washington in a coach of state, his aide- 
de-camp. Colonel Humphries, and his secretary, Mr. 
Lear, in his own carriage. 

The oath was to be administered by the Chancellor of 
the State of New York, in a balcony in front of the 
senate chamber, and in full view of an immense mul- 
titude occupying the street, the windows, and even 
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roofs of the adjacent houses. All eyes were fixed upon 
the balcony, when, at the appointed hour, Washmgton 
made his appearance, clad in a full suit of dark brown 
cloth, of American manufacture, with a steel-hilted dress 
sword, white silk stockings, and silver shoe buckles. His 
hair was dressed and powdered in the fashion of the day, 
and worn in a bag and solitaire.^ 

His entrance on the balcony was hailed by universal 
shouts and he was evidently moved by this demonstration 
of public affection. The Chancellor advanced to admin- 
ister the oath prescribed by the Constitution, and Mr. 
Otis, the secretary of the Senate, held up the Bible on its 
crimson cushion. The oath was read slowly and dis- 
tinctly, Washington at the same time laying .his hand on 
the open Bible. When it was concluded he replied sol- 
emnly, "I swear — so help me God!" Mr. Otis would 
have raised the Bible to his Ups, but he bowed down 
reverently and kissed it. 

The Chancellor now stepped forward, waved his hand 
and exclaimed "Long live George Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States! " At this moment a flag was 
displayed on the cupola of the hall, on which signal there 
was a general discharge of artillery on the Battery. All 
the bells of the city rang out a joyful peal, and the mul- 
titude rent the air with acclamations. 

— Abridged jrom Washington Irving^ s ^^ Lije oj Wash- 
ington" 

* A loose tie of black silk resembling a ribbon. 

in. Principles — Correct English.— 6. Another fre- 
quent kind of error is called impropriety. Impro- 
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prieties arise from (i) Confusion of words of allied 
meaning, e,g. : — 

The transitive verb lay, laidj laid with the intransitive verb lie, 
lay, lain. 

The transitive verb set, set, set with the intransitive verb sit, sat sat. 

The transitive verb raise, raised, raised with the intransitive verb 
rise, rose, risen. 

The auxiliaries shall and will. 

Note. Shall denotes futurity with obligation; will denotes futurity with in- 
• tention, will. To denote mere futurity shall is used with the first person, will 
with the second and third : — 

I shall go even if I do not wish to go. Shall I go, or shall I stay ? 

He will go, I am sure. Will he go, do you think ? ' 

He shall go, I will make him. 

We shall go at ten o'clock. Shall you go earlier ? (Anticipating the an- 
swer, I shall or shall not.)* 

We will go and you shall not stop us. Will you let us ? (Anticipating the 
ai^wer. We will or will not.) 

The same usage applies to conditional sentences: — 

I should go even if I did not want to. Should you ? 

I would go if I could. Would you ? 

He should go, though it cost him his life. Should he not? 

He would go, in spite of all we could say. Would he not ? 

When the idea of will is expressed by like or be glad, etc., the use of will in 
the first person is unnecessary : — 

I should like to go (=1 would go) if I knew who were going. 

Or (ii) confusion of words, because of some resem- 
blance in form or sound, with words of different mean- 
ing; e.g,:— 

Affect for effect; avocation for vocation; convict for convince; enor- 
mity for enormousness; observance for observation; negligence for 
neglect; expatiate for expiate; haply for happily; militate for mitigate. 

Or (iii) confusion* of synonyms — that is, the use of 
words having some resemblance of meaning instead of 
the exact word required. 

Do not use party for man; individual for man; citizen for man; 
gentleman for man; lady for woman; female for woman; balance 
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(except in accounts) for rest or remainder; section for district; locate 
for live or settle; allude for refer; transpire for happen; aggravate 
for provoke; calculate, or reckon, or guess, for think or suppose; learn 
for teach; expect for suppose; endorse an opinion for approve; 
healthy (of food) for wholesome; likely for liable; posted for in- 
formed; mutual for common; less (with numbers) for fewer; quite 
a ... for a fair .... 

Exercise i. Discuss the necessary corrections in the 
following: — (i) Nothing can prevent so great calamities 
as a tranquil mind. (2) People who think like you 
do are few. (3) He pled earnestly to be allowed to 
return the purse. (4) The armed men were obliged to 
be taken on board. (5) How distinctly does it recur 
to me, but I presume, more so to the hero, of an ex- 
perience related to me some time ago. (6) It makes 
us kind of tired to hear him talk. (7) One result of 
my reading was my undertaking a trip in search of some 
beautiful scene which books told me that the wide world 
possessed. (8) Will you go to town at three or at four 
o'clock ? (9) I will go as soon as you are ready. (10) 
I will not go without it clears off. 

2. Discuss the necessary corrections in the follow- 
ing: — (i) The river has overflown its banks. (2) You 
have mistook your man. (3) Lay down and rest. (4) 
Raise up and look about you. (5) We laid down 
when we see him safe in camp. (6) The town is lain 
out with great regularity. (7) The sun had arose while 
we laid in bed. (8) Was you wilhng to walk such 
a distance before the weather was through raim'ng? 

(9) The easiest thing of the two is to tell your father. 

(10) ** Waverley" is one of the novels that never tires 
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one in re-reading. (11) The heat of passion as well as 
the indolence of indifference are to be avoided. (12) He 
injured instead of helped his cause. (13) You look 
pleasantly to-day. (14) Flowers smell sweetly. (15) 
This book is as good if not better than that. 

rV. Composition. — Describe the inauguration of Wash- 
ington or Lincoln. 



CHAPTER IX.— BIOGRAPHY. 

LESSON XL. 

I. Memorize: — From "Verses upon His Divine 

Poesy." 

The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decayed 

Lets in new light through chinks that Time hath made i 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

— Edmund Waller. 

n. Theme: — Jeanne d'Arc, The Maid of Orleans.^ 

Jeanne d'Arc was born in 141 2, in the little village 
of Domrfemy near the borders of Lorraine. She was 
the child of poor peasants, and from childhood she 
was kept busy tending the sheep. She spent many 
a dreamy day with her flocks, and in the evening she 
would creep to the fireside and listen to the tales told 
her of fairies and elves, and the legends of the Virgin 
and the saints. When she was thirteen years old she 
began to have visions herself, voices whispered in her 
ears, bright lights flashed before her eyes, and she seemed 

> Reference for Reading. T. De Quincey, '* Joan of Arc," in 
Miscellaneous Essays. 

150 
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to see the figure of St. Michael, the warrior archangel. 
When she was eighteen the celestial voices became 
plainer, and seemed to her to bid her go and deliver 
France from the rule of the English. 

The voices bade her go to Charles the Dauphin and 
promise him she would lead him to Orleans and to 
Rheims, and there see him crowned King of France. 
Slowly and in the face of continual opposition she suc- 
ceeded in gaining an interview with Charles. When 
she came before him, he was standing undistinguished 
among the gentlemen of his court, but the simple girl 
knew him at once, and told him of her voices and of 
her mission. He believed in her, and placed his troops 
at her command. She rode at their head, a noble fig- 
ure, clad all in aj*mor, her consecrated banner in her 
hand, and by her side a consecrated sword found, as the 
voices had told her, buried in the old church of St. 
Catharine of Fierbois. 

Leading ten thousand men-at-arms, she advanced 
to the relief of Orleans, which the English were be- 
sieging. She inspired her soldiers with her own en- 
thusiasm, and they fought like heroes, In several 
engagements she displayed real generalship, and the 
English troops, infected by superstition, thought her a 
witch and fled when she appeared. The siege was 
raised and the French entered the city in triumph. 
Jeanne had her wish, and saw Charles crowned in 
Rheims, as all the kings of France had been before him. 

Her work done, Jeanne wanted to return to Domr^my 
and her sheep. Her mission was accomplished, she 
said, and the voices would no longer guide her. But 
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the king would not spare her, and she went on, but 
without confidence, until she was taken prisoner by 
the Burgundians. They deUvered her to the English, 
who gave her over to an ecclesiastic court at Rouen, 
before which she was tried and condemned for heresy. 
In so superstitious an age it is hardly surprising that they 
thought her success was due to witchcraft, and it seems 
superhuman to this day. She was burned in the market- 
place at Rouen, quiet and gentle and resolute to the last, 
and the Seine carried her ashes to the sea. On the 
spot where she was burnt, there stands a statue of ** The 
Maid," as her countrymen still love to call her, and her 
name is enrolled among the saints of the Church. 

in. Principles — Correct English. Taste.— Simplicity 
of language is to be preferred to ornateness. It is 
a hard lesson learning to trust to what is simple and 
noble in language, when big words and a parade of eru- 
dition seem imposing. And yet it is the simple and 
noble style that is most effective. Words, hke people, 
have distinctions and associations. The use of words 
with vulgar associations, or of bombastic words, empty 
epithets, trite quotations, results in a style that lacks dis- 
tinction and effect. 

Exercise.— discuss the errors in the following: — (i) 
He was most dead with the heat. (2) It is up to you 
to call him down. (3) You will have to hustle if you 
want to get ahead of Jack. (4) He's the best man I 
know in that line. (5) George has been making a visit 
to his parental domicile. (6) He will return in two 
weeks to the land of liberty and the home of the free. 
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(7) The obliging hotel clerk and the obsequious porter 
contributed their utmost attention to our every require- 
ment. (8) The citizens of this free and enlightened 
republic will have an opportunity on Tuesday of 
exercising their inalienable and God-given birthright 
of the franchise. (9) The affaire of Monday night 
came off with great ^ctat; the Misses Oakes made their 
dibut in the beau monde and were "the observed of all 
observers." (10) It ain't no use, you're apt to make 
mistakes, and I'd ought to have some one else there. 
(11) The house was burglarized and the perpetrator, 
when captured, suicided* (12) I got the book off of 
John. 

rV. Composition. — i. Tell the story of Jeanne d'Arc. 

2. Tell the story of one of the following: — (i) Wil- 
liam TelL (2) William Wallace. (3) Robert Bruce. 
(4) St. Francis of Assisi. (5) Palissy the Potter. 
(6) William Penn. (7) Washington. (8) Lincoln. (9) 
General Lee. 

3. Tell briefly the story of any biography you have 
read. 



CHAPTER X.— EMBELLISHED 

INCIDENT. . 

LESSON XLL 
L Memorize: — From ''Marmion." 

The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu: — 

"Though something I might plain,"* he said 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your King's behest. 

While in Tantallon's towers I stay*d; 
Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand." — 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke: — 

" My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 

Be open, at my Sovereign's will. 
To each one whom he lists,^ howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 
My castles are my King's alone. 
From turret to found tion -stone — 
The hand of Douglas is his own; 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp." — {Continued, p. i6i.) 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

* Complain. * Pleases. 
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n. Theme:— The Rescue of Waverley. 

Edward Waverley, a prisons: in the hands of the King's soldiers, is rescued 
by the followers of his friend, Fergus Maclvor, an ardent Jacobite. 

The rays of the sun were lingering on the very verge 
of the horizon, as the party ascended a hollow and 
somewhat steep path, which led to the summit of a 
rising ground. The foremost of the band, being the 
stoutest and most active, had pushed on, and having 
surmounted the ascent, were out of ken for the present. 
GilfiUan, with the pedlar, and the small party who were 
Waverley' s more immediate guard, were near the top 
of the ascent, and the remainder straggled after them 
at a considerable interval. 

Such was the situation of matters, when the pedlar, 
missing, as he said, a little doggie which belonged to 
him, began to halt and whistle for the animal. This 
signal, repeated more than once, gave offence to the 
rigor of his companion, who signified gruffly that he 
could not waste his time in waiting for a useless cur. 

" Very likely," answered the pedlar, with great com- 
posure; ''but, nevertheless, I shall take leave to whistle 
again." 

This last signal was answered in an unexpected 
manner; for five or six stout Highlanders, who lurked 
among the copse and brushwood, sprang into the hol- 
low way, and began to lay about them with their clay- 
mores. Gilfillan, unappalled at this undesirable ap- 
parition, cried out manfully, ''The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon ! " and drawing his broadsword, would 
probably have done as much credit to the good old 
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cause as any of its doughty champions at Drumclog, 
when, behold ! the pedlar, snatching a musket from the 
person who was next him, bestowed the butt of it with 
such emphasis on the head oi his late instructor in the 
Cameronian creed, that he was forthwith levelled to the 
ground. In the confusion that ensued the horse which 
bore our hero was shot by one of GilfiUan's party, as 
he discharged his firelock at random. ^Waverley fell 
with, and indeed under, the animal, and sustained 
some severe contusions. But he was almost instantly 
extricated from the fallen steed by two Highlanders, 
who, each seizing him by the arm, hurried him away 
from the scuffle and from the high road. They ran 
with great speed, half supporting and half dragging 
our hero, who could, however, distinguish a few drop- 
ping shots fired about the spot which he had left. 

— Sir Walter Scott. Abridged from ^^Wavertey,^^ 

in. Principles — Narration. — ^Note first, the sentences 
that serve as introduction to the incident, then observe 
the details of the incident, and the order (order of 
time) in which they are brought forward; notice how 
few details are selected to tell the story, and the many 
details omitted or merely suggested by general terms, 
" in the confusion," *' a few dropping shots," etc.; ob- 
serve, further, that the details chosen are all significant 
— each having a distinct bearing on the result — and to- 
gether they offer a sufficient reason for the outcome of 

the action. 

IntrodticHon. 

" The rays of the sun ... a considerable interval." These 
sentences give the twilight, the broken and difficult path, the strag- 
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gling order of the march, which all made the rescue possible. Here 
we have the scene and situation out of which the action grows. 

Details of the Narrative in Progressive Order. 

" The pedlar, missing," etc., to end. The pedlar whistling as a 
signal; appearance of the Highlanders; attack and GilfiUan's de- 
fence; pedlar's attack on his companion; confusion in ranks; Waver- 
ley's horse shot; Waverley's fall in the scuffle; Highlanders hurry 
him off. 

Conclusion. 

" But he was almost instantly seized, ... he had left." The 
rescue effected. 

In this examination we see certain principles of effec- 
tive narration: — 

1. The Introduction. — The first sentences bring be- 
fore us the scene and time of the action. 

2. Sequence of Details. — Details in narration are 
presented, point by point, in the order of occurrence — 
in order of time. 

3. Coherence of Details.— The details of the nar- 
ration are interrelated, each contributing its part to 
the main result of the story. Each incident springs 
from the incidents that precede, or from the character 
of the persons of the story. 

4. Choice of Details.— The story is told with few 
details; many actions are altogether omitted; stress is 
laid on the significant actions; together they account 
sufficiently for the outcome. The details are few, 
striking, and adequate. 

IV. Composition. — i. Tell the story of the rescue 
of Waverley, following the outhne above. 
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2. Tell the story of a rescue, suggested by this pic- 
ture. 



Bsttrmusim «/ MM. £™«™, CUmi«t, tt Cit. 

3. Select the details of introduction, narration, con- 
clusion in Scott's "Lochinvar" {Marmion,V., xii); make 
an outline of it as a narration ; tell the story. 

4. Select the details for Introduction, Narrative, 
Conclusion from the story told in the following poem; 
malie a plan for your narrative similar to that on p. 
157; tell the story of "The Cavalier's Escape": — 

The Cavalier's Escape. 

Trample! trample! went the roan, 

Trap! trap! went the gray; 
But pad! pad! PAD! like a thing that wa^ mad. 

My chestnut broke away. 
It was just five miles from Salisbury lown, 

And but one hour to day. 
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Thud! THUD! came on the heavy roan, 

Rap! RAP! the mettled gray; 
But my chestnut mare was of blood so rare 

That she showed them all the way. 
Spur on! spur on! — I doffed my hat, 

And wished them all good-day. 



They splashed through miry rut and pool, 
Splintered through fence and rail; 

But chestnut Kate switched over the gate — 
I saw them droop and tail. 

To Salisbury town — but a mile of down, 
Once over this brook and rail. 



Trap! Trap! I heard their echoing hoofs 

Past the walls of mossy stpne; 
The roan flew on at a staggering pace, 

But blood is better than bone. 
I patted old Kate and gave her the spur 

For I knew it was all my own. 

But trample! trample! came their steeds, 
And I saw their wolfs eyes bum; 

I felt like a royal hart at bay, 
And made me ready to turn. 

I looked where highest grew the May, 
And deepest arched the fern. 

I flew at the first knave's sallow throat; 

One blow, and he was down. 
The second rogue fired twice, and missed; 

I sliced the villain's crown: 
Clove through the rest and flogged brave Kate, 

Fast, fast to Salisburv town. 
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Padl pad! they came on the level sward, 

Thud! thudi upon the sand; 
With a gleam of swords and a burning match. 

And a shaking of flag apd hand: 
But one long bound and I passed the gate, 

Safe from the canting band. 

— Waiter Thombury. 

5. Tell the story illustrated by the picture, "The 
Huguenot," by John Everett Millais. 



"It is a scene supposed to take place on the eve of the massacre' 
of St. Bartholomew's Day. Two lovers in the act of parting, the 
woman a Papbt and the man a Protestant. The badge worn to 
distinguish the former from the latter was a white scarf on the left 
arm. Many were base enough to escape murder by wearing it. 
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The girl will be endeavoring to tie the handkerchief round the 
man*s arm so as to save him; but he, holding his faith above his 
greatest worldly love, will be softly preventing her." — John Everett 
Millais. 

6. Tell the story of Paul Revere's Ride (Longfellow, 
Tales of a Wayside Inn). 

7. Tell the story in the picture in the frontispiece of 
this book. 

8. Write an account of any one of the following inci- 
dents: — (i) ** Incident of a French Camp" (Robert 
Browning). (2) "Lord UUin's Daughter" (Thomas 
Campbelli (3) "The Wreck of the ^Hesperus'" 
(Longfellow). (4) Fitz- James and Roderick Dhu (Scott, 
Lady of the Lake, V., xii-xvi). (5) The Competition 
of the Archers (Scott, Ivanhoe^ ch. xiii). (6) The Diver 
(Schiller). (7) " How they brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix " (Robert Browning). (8) The 
Siege of the Round House (Stevenson, Kidnapped, 
ch. x). (9) Tell the story of any incident in your own 
experience. 

Note. In preparation for these compositions, the poems or extracts may 
be read aloud to the class, then discussed, after which the outline should be 
made on the blackboard and in the exercise books. 



LESSON XLII. 
L Memorize: — From "Marmion." — {Continued). 

Bum*d Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And—" This for me! " he said — 
" An, 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion*s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas* head! . . . 
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And if thou saidst, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! " — 
On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age: 
Fierce he broke forth, — " And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go? — 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no! 
Up drawbridge, grooms, — what. Warder, ho! 

Let the portcullis fall." — 

Lord Marmion tum'd — well was his need, 
And dash'd the rowels in his steed. 
Like arrow through the archway sprung. 
The ponderous grate behind him rung: 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

n. Theme: — ^The Traitor's Detection. 

During the crusade of Richard Coeur de Lion the royal standard of England, 
while under the charge of Sir Kenneth and his stag-hound, Roswal, b stolen. 
Sir Kenneth is condemned to death, but his life is granted as a boon to a Saracen 
physician who has cured the King of fever. The physician, really Saladin, 
the Moslem king, sends Sir Kenneth back to King Richard, disguised as an 
Ethiopian slave and accompanied by the hound. The slave offers to detect 
the criminal if all the crusaders are passed in review before him and his dog. 

Coeur de Lion {cur del e ong^) stood on Saint George^s 
Mount with the banner of England by his side. Mean- 
while, the powers of the various Crusading princes, ar- 
rayed under their royal and princely leaders, swept in 
long order around the base of the little mound, and as 
those of each different country passed by, their com- 
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manders made a step or two up the hill, and made a sig- 
nal of courtesy to Richard and to the Standard of Eng- 
land, " in sign of regard and amity," as the protocol 
of the ceremony heedfully expressed it, ** not of sub- 
jection and vassalage." 

The good King was seated on horseback about half 
way up the Mount, a morion^ on his head, surmounted 
by a crown, which left his manly features exposed to 
public view, as, with cool and considerate eye, he pe- 
rused each rank as it passed him and returned the salu- 
tation of the leaders. By his side stood the seeming 
Ethiopian slave, holding the noble dog in a leash. Over 
the King^s head streamed the large folds of the banner, 
and as he looked at it from time to time, he seemed 
to regard a ceremony, indifferent to himself personally, 
as important, when considered as atoning an indignity 
offered to the kingdom which he ruled. Ever and 
anon his eyes were turned on the Nubian and the dog, 
and only when such leaders approached, as, from cir- 
cumstances of previous ill-will, he suspected of being 
accessary to the theft of the standard, or whom he judged 
capable of a crime so mean. 

At last the troops of the Marquis of Montserrat passed 
in order before the King of England. Before his goodly 
band came Conrad, garbed in such rich stuff that he 
seemed to blaze with gold and silver, and the milk-white 
plume, fastened in his cap by a clasp of diamonds, 
seemed tall enough to sweep the clouds. By cultivating 
Richard's humor he had attained a certain degree of 
favor with him, and no sooner was he come within his 

' Mo'rion, open helmet. 
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ken than the King of England descended a step or two 
to meet him. 

Conrad was commencing his reply with a smile, 
when Roswal, the noble hound, uttering a furious and 
savage yell, sprang forward. The Nubian, at the same 
time, slipped the leash, and the hound, rushing on, leapt 
upon Conrad's noble charger, and seizing the Marquis 
by the throat, pulled him down from the saddle. The 
plumed rider lay rolling on the sand, and the frightened 
horse fled in wild career through the camp. 

"Thy hound hath pulled down the right quarry, I 
warrant him," said the King to the Nubian, " and I 
vow to Saint George he is a stag of ten tynes !^ — Pluck 
the dog off, lest he throttle him." 

Cries arose of — " Cut the slave and his hound to 
pieces ! " 

But the voice of Richard, loud and sonorous, was 
heard clear above all other exclamations — " He dies the 
death who injures the hound! He hath but done his 
duty, after the sagacity with which God and nature have 
endowed the brave animal. — Stand forth for a false 
traitor, thou Conrad, Marquis of Montserrat ! I impeach 
thee of treason ! " 

— Sir Waller Scott. From " The Talisman.^' 

* Branches of horns, — ^figurative, splendid. 

in. Principles — Narration. — Study the foregoing nar- 
rative. Notice first the sentences that serve as Intro- 
duction to the incident, giving the scene and situation; 
then observe the details of the incident, the order of 
jtheir occurrence and their coherence; notice the many 
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details omitted or merely suggested; show that the 
details adduced are striking and vital, sufficient to ac- 
count for the outcome; judge thereby if the principles 
of narration (as specified, p. 157) are illustrated in the 
extract. 

Further, notice the increasing interest of the details — 
from the general march of the Crusaders, to the indi- 
vidual troops of Montserrat, to the Marquis himself, 
the attack of Roswal, the attempt on the dog's life, 
Richard's splendid impeachment of the traitor. This 
interest is deepened by various devices: first, the 
author uses striking situations (point them out) and 
dramatic language — direct narration in the crisis of the 
story (point to instances), and dramatic action (illus- 
trate); and, second, all the while that the details are 
carrying us on to the outcome, we get no certain hint 
of the issue. Our curiosity is piqued and our imagina- 
tion aroused as the chain of circumstances is built up; 
the plot thickens till the conclusion, when at once the 
issue finally surprises us, and at the same time satisfies 
all the demands of the plot. From this we may note 
additional principles of narration: — 

5. Climax of Interest.— The details of the narrative 
are arranged in the order of their increasing importance, 
so that the interest becomes definite and deep as the 
conclusion is reached. As means to increase the plot- 
interest, striking situation, dramatic language, direct 
narration, etc., are employed. 

6. The Denouement. — The issue of the incident 
must be to some extent a surprise to the reader. The 
turn the story takes to set right all that has grown 
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tangled must be sharp and effective, else the story falls 
flat. The chief art of story-telling lies in building up 
the climax of interest and the surprise and effective- 
ness of the denouement {day •mx/ mong). 

7. The Conclusion.— The Conclusion states the final 
adjustment of the struggle between the forces brought 
into play in the details of the story; it must satisfy the 
demands of the plot and the curiosity and interest of 
the reader, 

IV. Composition.— I. Tell the story of the " Traitor's 
Detection," following the plan and method of Scott. 

2. Tell the story suggested by this picture. 



3. Study the following story of the Statue of Justice 
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(Longfellow, Evangeline). Divide it into its parts. 
Draw up an outline. Tell the story, developing the 
narrative where possible: — 

Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 
Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 
Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 
And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the people. 
Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 
Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above them. 
But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and 

the mighty 
Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman's palace 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household. 
She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold. 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 
Lo! o'er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance, 
And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie. 
Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven. 

4. Tell the story of one of the following: — (i) "Lucy 
Gray" (Wordsworth). (2) "Bell of Atri " (Longfel- 
low, Tales of a Wayside Inn), (3) " The Sands of 
Dee" (Charles Kingsley). (4) *'The Three Fishers" 
(Charles Kingsley). (5) Shylock and Antonio (Shake- 
speare's "Merchant of Venice," Act IV., or Lamb's 
Tales jrom Shakespeare). (6) The Trial by Combat 
(Scott's Talisman^ ch. xxviii). 

5. (i) An Adventure with Wolves. (2) An Escape 
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from Indians. (3) The Wreck of the . (4) An 

Adventure on the River. (5) A Dog's Heroic Deed. 
(6) A Rescue at a Fire. (7) A Rescue from Drown- 
ing. (8) The Mystery of the House at . (9) The 

Diary of . (10) Shooting the Rapids. (11) 

An Accident at Niagara Falls. (12) The scene of 
the story within the light of a street lamp; the time, 
when the light is near going out; the catastrophe simul- 
taneous with the last flickering gleam (Hawthorne). 

The pupil is required to gather the material for these compositions for him- 
self or to imagine the details. 



PART II.— DESCRIPTION. 

CHAPTER I.— PLANTS, SHRUBS, TREES. 

LESSON XLIIL 
I. Memorize : — Forbearance. 

Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men*s tables eaten bread and pulse ? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior. 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

11. Theme: — The Trailing Arbutus. 

The Trailing Arbutus, Mayflower, or Ground Laurel, 
as it is variously called, belongs to the heath family of 
plants, and is found in the woods or upland pastures 
during the month of April. Its slender stock is tough 
and woody-fibred, and trails close to the ground under 
dry leaves and dead grass. The oval leaf is an ever- 
green, also tough of fibre and rough to the touch, but 

usually worm-eaten and rust-spotted. The flower 

169 
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spreads into five rounded points and varies in hue 
from an exquisite white to a deeply tinted rose. These 
blossoms are gathered in close clusters along the ends 
of the stalk and branches, and exhale a sweet and spicy 
fragrance. The entire plant, with its green and rusty 
leaves, hugs the earth so closely that often only the 
tips of the flower-clusters show here and there among 
the dried leaves. Nature, too, keeps fast the secret 
of its growth, and the Arbutus refuses to live in man's 
care for more than one or two seasons. 

in. Principles — Description.— The purpose of de- 
scription is to suggest to the mind of the reader the 
visual image or character of individual objects, scenes, 
and persons. The first necessity for skill in descrip- 
tion is observation. The eye must be alert for the 
detail of form, color, sound, light, motion. Modem 
writers, such as Tennyson, Stevenson, Kipling, have as 
the foundation of their talent, a wonderful eye for the 
characteristics of nature and humanity. Stevenson 
had a scribbling book always at hand to note down 
whatever he saw when walking : — ** As I walked, my 
mind was busy fitting what I saw with appropriate 
words; when I sat by the roadside, I would either 
read, or a pencil and a penny version-book would be 
in my hand, to note down the scene or commemorate 
some halting stanzas." 

Description has two chief forms, consequent on the 
purpose of the description — plain, scientific description, 
the object of which is to teach, and embellished or lit- 
erary description, the object of which is to move. 
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Scientific Description. — In the foregoing theme, the 
writer describing the Trailing Arbutus aims only at 
clearness, truth, and fulness. A plate might accom- 
pany such a description to ensure exactness, for the 
clear presentation of truth of fact is here all impor- 
tant. This kind of description is nothing more than 
a simple inventory of the qualities of the object, ar- 
ranged in a methodical manner. All the details are 
brought together to give an inventory, as it were, of 
all the '^arts of the object, for the purpose of identifi- 
cation. Works of a scientific nature abound in such 
descriptions. 

The Plan. — i. The Introduction offers a general 
definition of the Trailing Arbutus ; its family relation- 
ship; and its habitat. 

The Introduction involves: — (i) The Statement 0} the 
Theme, — To write clearly and effectively, a writer must 
know very definitely the theme of his discourse. In 
abstract themes especially, it is to his advantage to 
state the theme at once, and define its nature. It is 
to the reader's advantage also, for otherwise he can- 
not easily understand the general drift of the writer's 
thought, nor can he grasp his subsequent statements in 
their proper relation. 

(ii) Definition. — Where the description is scientific 
in nature, the statement of the theme is usually ac- 
companied by an exact definition of the object in the 
broad general relations. In literary description a general 
outline is preferred (see p. 175). 

2. Then follows the minute description — stalk, leaf, 
individual flower, cluster, mode of growth, character. 
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This minute description is intended for identification; 
it must have sequence and fulness: 

3. Continuity of Details.— The details are brought 
forward in a rational order: first, the body of the plant; 
then its leaves, then its individual flowers; then the 
clusters of flowers; then how the plant grows; finally, 
its essentially wild habit. 

4. Fulne^. — This orderly plan helps to ensure on 
the writer's part attention to all necessary details (econ- 
omy and sufficiency of details), while it guides the reader 
to a clear and faithful mental image of the object. 

IV. Composition. — i. Describe the Trailing Arbutus, 
following the preceding outline. 

2. Give a scientific description of one of the fol- 
lowing : (i) The Dandelion. (2) The Sunflower. (3) 
Hollyhocks. (4) The Sweetbrier. (5) The Violet. 
(6) Lilacs. (7) Magnolia. (8) The Wheat Plant. (9) 
The Buckwheat Plant. (10) Indian Corn. (11) The 
Ivy. (12) Seaweed. 

3. Describe the Apple-tree: — Place of growth — Re- 
lation to the crab-apple — Trunk — ^Leaves ovate, woolly 
beneath, acute, crenate — Flowers — shape, colors, fra- 
grance, cluster — Fruit — shape, color, fragrance, taste — 
Importance to mankind. 

4. Describe one of the following: — (i) The Pear- 
tree. (2) The Peach-tree. (3) The Chestnut-tree. (4) 
The Elm. (5) The Willow. (6) The Grape-vine. (7) 
The Spruce and the Hemlock. (8) A Pine Forest. 



CHAPTER II.— BIRDS AND INSECTS 

LESSON XLIV. 
I. Memorize: — From '*The Green Linnet." 

Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze 
Behold him perched in ecstasies, 

Yet seeming still to hover; 
There! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 

My sight he dazzles, half deceives, 
A bird so like the dancing leaves; 
Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 

Pours forth his song in gushes; 
As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated with disdain 
The voiceless form he chose to feign. 

While fluttering in the bushes. 

— William Wordsworth. 

n. Theme:— *' The Bobolink." 

The happiest bird of our spring, and one that rivals 
the European lark in our estimation, is the bob-o- 
lincoln, or bobolink, as he is commonly called. He 
arrives when Nature is in all her freshness and fra- 

173 
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grance — " the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land." 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the bobolink. 
He comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season; 
his life seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and 
sunshine. He perches on the topmost twig of a tree or 
on some long flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks 
with the breeze, pours forth a succession of rich tink- 
ling notes, crowding one upon another like the out- 
pouring melody of the skylark, and possessing the 
same rapturous character. 

As the year advances, as the clover blossoms dis- 
appear, and the spring fades away into summer, he 
gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits, doffs 
his poetical suit of black, assumes a russet, dusty garb, 
and sinks to the gross enjoyments of common vulgar 
birds. His notes no longer vibrate on the ear; he is 
stuffing himself with the seeds of the tall weeds on 
which he lately swung and chanted so melodiously. 
He has become a gormand. 

In a little while he grows tired of plain, homely fare, 
and is off on a gastronomical tour in quest of foreign 
luxuries. We next hear of him with myriads of his 
kind, banqueting among the reeds of the Delaware, 
and grown corpulent with good feeding. He has 
changed his name in travelling. Bob-o-lincoln no 
more, he is the reed-bird now, the much-sought titbit 
of Pennsylvania epicures. Wherever he goes, pop ! 
pop ! pop ! every rusty firelock in the country is blaz- 
ing away. 
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Does he take warning and reform? Alas, not he! 
Incorrigible epicure ! again he wings his flight. The 
rice-swamps of the South invite him. He gorges him- 
self, among them almost to bursting; he can scarcely 
fly for corpulency. He has once more changed his 
name; and is now the famous rice-bird of the Caro- 
linas. 

Last stage of his career, — behold him spitted with 
dozens of his corpulent companions, and served up, a 
vaunted dish, on the table of some Southern epicure ! 

Such is the story of the bobolink; once spiritual, 
musical, admired, the joy of the meadows, and the 
favorite bird of spring; finally, a gross little sensualist 
who expiates his sensuality in the kitchen. 

— Washington Irving. Abridged jrom *' The Birds of 
Spring J ^ 

in. Principles— Embellished Description.— The chief 
distinction between scientific description and literary 
description lies in the difference of suggestion the two 
forms offer. Read the description of the Trailing Ar- 
butus on p. 169 and then read LowelPs poem on the 
Dandelion, 

Dear common flower, that grow*st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold. 
High-hearted buccaneers, o'erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found. 
Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth — thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 

— James Russell Lowell. 
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The poet's object is not to give facts but to give sug- 
gestions, to stimulate the mind to activity by bringing 
forward associations, especially the human associa- 
tions and human import, of the thing described. The 
artist aims to give the life, color, movement, setting 
of the object, and so to stir our utmost interest in the 
thing described. 

The Salient Characteristic.— The first necessity of 
artistic description is to see in the object its salient 
characteristic, and to present that, even if nothing 
else is presented. Dickens shows the value of this 
principle when he writes: — 

In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile. 

The Misses Mould were chubby damsels, with peachy cheeks, 
distended, as though they ought of right to be performing on celestial 
trumpets. 

Irving, in the theme above, aims, not at s-imple truth 
of detail, but at lively impressions; he would repro- 
duce by his writing the joyousness of nature, the sun- 
shiny song, the changes and chances of the bird's life. 
Notice the elements in this description that are not ex- 
actly matter-of-fact — the literary references, the com- 
parisons, the figurative expressions and picturesque 
phrases. It is by reason of these additions to matter- 
of-fact that the description glows with life. Irving 
writes embeUished description, full of suggestion. The 
bobolink comes, not in springtime, but when " Nat- 
ure is in all her freshness and fragrance"; he ceases 
to sing, not in summer but ** as the clover blossoms 
disappear.'' The bird does not change his plumage, 
but ** doffs his poetical suit of black,'' etc. It is de- 
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scription, written not for purposes of science but of 
literature. 

Exercise i. Draw up a plain outline of Irving's 
Bobolink. 

2. Point out, detail after detail, throughout the pas- 
sage what is the scientific and what the literary ele- 
ment in each part of the description. 

3. Point out the artistic elements in the description 
of the Green Linnet with which this Lesson opens. 

IV. Composition. — i. Following the style of descrip- 
tion in " The Trailing Arbutus,'' write, a plain scien- 
tific description of the bobolink. 

2. Following the method in Irving's account, write 
an artistic description of the bobolink, enriching the 
description with suitable picturesque expressions. 

3. Write a plain description of any domestic bird. 

4. Write a plain, accurate account of any American 
song-bird — the robin, the cat-bird, the Baltimore ori- 
ole, the wood-thrush, the pee-wee. 

5. Write a literary description of city sparrows, or 
barn-swallows, or sand-martins. 

6. Write a description of any game-bird— the quail, 
the partridge, the mallard duck, etc. 

7. Describe and tell the story of any pet bird you 
have had or known. 



CHAPTER III.— ANIMALS. 



LESSON XLV. 
I. Uemorize: — From " The Lady of the Lake." 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill 
Where danced the moon on Monan's rill; . . . 
But when the sun hb beacon red 
Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head, 
The deep-mouthed bloodhounds' heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way , , . 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprang from his heathery couch in haste; . . . 
Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky; 
178 
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A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuflFed the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the cry, 
That thickened as the chase drew nigh; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 
And, stretching forward free and far. 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var. 

—Sir Walter ScoU, 

n. Theme:— Rab. 

There are no such dogs now. He belonged to a lost 
tribe. As I have said, he was brindled, and gray like 
Rubislaw granite; his hair short, hard, and close, like 
a lion's; his body thick-set, like a little bull — a sort 
of compressed Hercules of a dog. He must have been 
ninety pounds' weight, at the least; he had a large 
blunt head; his muzzle black as night, his mouth 
blacker than any night; a tooth or two — being all he 
had — gleaming out of his jaws of darkness. His head 
was scarred with the records of old wounds, a sort of 
series of fields of battle all over it; one eye out, one ear 
cropped as close as was Archbishop Leighton's father's; 
the remaining eye had the power of two; and above it, 
and in constant communication with it, was a tattered 
rag of an ear, which was forever unfurling itself, like an 
old flag; and then that bud of a tail, about one inch 
long, if it could in any sense be said to be long, being 
as broad as long — the mobility, the instantaneousness 
of that bud were very funny and surprising, and its 
expressive twinklings and winkings, the intercommun- 
ications between the eye, the ear, and it, were of the 
oddest and swiftest. 
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Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size; and 
having fought his way all along the road to absolute 
supremacy, he was as mighty in his own line as Julius 
Caesar or the Duke of Wellington, and had the gravity 
of all great fighters. 

You must have often observed the likeness of certain 
men to certain animals, and of certain dogs to men. 
Now, I never looked at Rab without thinking of the 
great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same 
large, heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest 
countenance, the same deep, inevitable eye, the same 
look, — as of thunder asleep, but ready, — neither a dog 
nor a man to be trifled with. 

— Dr. John Brown, From ^^Rab and his Friends,''^ 

in. Principles — Description. — We have in the fore- 
going a description of a particular object. It is not 
a general description, true of a whole class of objects 
like that of '' The Trailing Arbutus," and '' The Bobo- 
link." The details brought forward belong only to 
one special object; it is particular description. 

Exercise. — Study the plan upon which the foregoing 
description is written. 

IV. Composition. — i. Suppose the dog "Rab" were 
lost, write a plain, accurate description as an advertise- 
ment for his identification. 

2. Supposing ** Rab " were dead, write, as it were, 
his eulogy. 

3. Describe in a letter written to a friend any dog well 
known to you. 

4. Write a plain, scientific description of some wild 
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animal — the beaver, or gray squirrel, or ground'-hog, 
or muskrat, or moose, or wolf, or wild-cat. 

5. Write a plain, scientific description of some breed 
of dog — the Collie, or Newfoundland, or St. Bernard, 
or Greyhound, or Bull-dog. 

6. Describe the kittens in the picture, p. 178. 

7. Write an artistic description of some particular 
domestic animal: — (i) My First Pony, or My First Dog, 
or A St. Bernard Pup, or Our Cows. 

8. Describe one of the following: — (i) A Hopse Trade 
(cf. Westcott's David Harum, ch. i.). (2) Our Neigh- 
bor's Goat. (3) The Last Buffalo. (4) Animal Life 
in a Pond. (5) A Visit to a Zoological Garden or a 
Menagerie. ^(6) A Barn-yard. (7) A Horse Show. 
(8) A Cattle Show. 



CHAPTER IV— NATURE— LANDSCAPE 

LESSON XLVL 
L Memorize: — From "Michael." 

If from the public way you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll/ 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral movuitains front you, face to face. 
But, courage! for around that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation can be seen; but they 
Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites- 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 
It is in truth an utter solitude. 

— William Wordsworth. 
* Narrow mountain gully. 

n. Theme:— The Catskills. 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dis- 
membered branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are seen away to the west of the river, swelling up 
to a noble height, and lording it over the surrounding 
country. Every change of season, every change of 
weather, indeed every hour of the day, produces some 
change in the magical hues and shapes of these moun- 
tains; and they are regarded by all the good wives, far 

and near, as perfect barometers. When the weather 

182 
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is fair and settled, they are clothed with blue and purple 
and print their bold outlines in the clear evening sky; 
but sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is cloud- 
less, they will gather a hood of gray vapors about their 
summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from 
a village, whose shingle roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away into 
the fresh green of the nearer landscape. 

— Washington Irving, From ^^The Sketch-Book.^' 

in. Principles — Description. — i. Draw up a plan of 
the preceding description. 

2. Point out in this description what is plain, sci- 
entific detail and what is embellished. 

Point of View. — In the description of " The House 
of the Seven Gables," p. 205, Hawthorne chose his point 
of view outside the house, and described his scene from 
one fixed point of view. He introduced no detail that 
was not visible to him from that one point. In Irving's 
description of the Catskills we have a hint of a device 
of writers for describing various parts of a scene not 
visible from any one point. A building cannot be 
thoroughly described without seeing it from several 
points of view — at a distance, near at hand, inside 
from hall to room, etc. A river can be thoroughly 
presented only by noting its characteristic features at 
various points (see " Rapids on Winnipeg River," p. 186). 
A road is an ever-changing panorama. A village yields 
its picture only as we go from home to home and street 
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to Street. How can all the details of a scene, not fully 
visible at one point of view, be presented? Irving 
here shows us. He imagines himself a traveller — he 
sees the mountains at a distance, then drawing near he 
distinguishes the details of the little village — smoke, 
shingle roofs, etc. This shifting point of view by which 
the details develop as we pass from point to point is 
called the traveller's point of view. It is a great aid 
to clearness, for it enables the writer to group the large 
general features of the scene from a distance, the par- 
ticular details near at hand. It adds, too, a certain nar- 
rative interest to the description. It is indispensable 
when we wish, as in the case of a road or river, etc., to 
give a panoramic view. 

IV. Composition. — i. Describe the Calskills, as if 
writing a brief article for a geography. 

2. (i) Draw a map showing the situation of any 
range of hills or mountains with which you are familiar, 
(ii) State plainly and accurately the facts concerning 
your subjects — situation, height, extent, character of 
trees, minerals, farms, importance as water-shed, etc. 
(iii) Describe some aspect of natural beauty of the range 
in the spirit of Irving's description. 

3. Describe a valley such as is pictured here: — 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 
The swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling through the cloven ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 
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4, Choose some fixed point of view as here, and de- 
scribe what you can see in a View from a Bam Door: — 
Through the ample open door of the peaceful country bam, 
A sunlit pasture field with cattle and horses feeding, 
And haze and vista, and the far horizon fading away. 

Or, View from my Window, View from a Tower or 
Church Steeple or Mountain, View on the Prairie, View 
from Brooklyn Bridge. 



5. Describe the scene in the picture here. 

6. (i) The Adirondacks. (2) The Tennessee Moun- 
tains. (3) The Yosemite Valley. (4) The Rocky 
Mountains. (5) A Canyon in the Rockies. (6) The 
Cumberland Valley. (7) The Thousand Islands. (8) 
The Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. 

U is cswnliril in [111! cnmn^iliin to miie [rom knowlnlgt— irom oclial 
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LESSON XLVII. 
L Memorize: — From "The Miller's Daughter." 

Or from the bridge I lean'd to hear 

The mill-dam rushing down with noise, 
And see the minnows everywhere 

In crystal eddies glance and poise, 
The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 

Below the range of stepping-stones. 
Or those three chestnuts near, that hung 

In masses thick with milky cones. 

I loved the brimming wave that swam 

Thro' quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never still. 
The meal-sacks on the whiten'd floor, 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

n. Theme: — Rapids on Winnipeg River. 

Many a dangerous rapid did we run in this way, but 
there was one that I shall never forget, the longest day I 
live ; it scared us all, and was indeed enough to frighten 
the oldest voyagcur (vwah yah zhe/). Coming on to it 
from above we could not see what we were rushing into, 
but followed the lead of the ColonePs canoe, and before 
we knew where we were, we were in the middle of it. 
Imagine an enormous volume of water hurled headlong 
down a steep incline of smooth slippery rock against a 
cluster of massive boulders, over which it dashed madly 
with a roar like thunder, foaming along until it reached 
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the level below, where its exhausted fury subsided into 
circling eddies and deep treacherous whirlpools. Into 
this fearful abyss of water we dashed, old Michel boldly 
steering straight down the centre of it ; and as we tore 
down the incline at railroad speed, with the green white- 
tipped waves curling their monstrous heads high over the 
gunwale of the boat, we held our very breath for awe, 
and for a second or two forgot to row, till the sharp ad- 
monition of Michel aroused us from our stupor. By a 
great exertion of skill on the part of the two Indians the 
boat's head was turned sharply to the left, and caught 
the back-water of the eddy, in which we floated quietly 
and in safety, and gazed in utter bewilderment at the 
mighty rapid we had just run, with no worse accident 
than a good ducking. ... It was the most danger- 
ous rapid that we ran ; the slightest touch on one of 
those huge boulders and the boat must have gone to 
pieces instantaneously, crushed Uke a cockle-shell, and 
the crew would have been beyond human aid, for the 
whirlpools and eddies at the foot of the rapid would have 
sucked down the strongest swimmer. 

— G, L. Huyshe. From * ' The Red River Expedition, ' ' 
. Exercise i. Draw up an outline of the foregoing 
description. 

2. The description of a rapid river involves details of 
(i) movement, (ii) mass, (iii) noise. Point out, in these 
classes, the expressions that convey these features of the 
scene. 

3. (i) Show how the description gains by the human 
element involved in the description, (ii) Point out the 
elements that suggest danger. 
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in. Principles — Style. In all writing we may con- 
sider the subject and the manner of expression. Style 
results from the manner of expression. In all good 
writing certain qualities of style are essential and funda- 
mental. 

The first necessity of discourse is to be intelligible — 
we must tell what we wish to say in such a manner that 
our meaning cannot be misunderstood. Confusion and 
ambiguity in the meaning of words, disorderly arrange- 
ment of sentences and paragraphs, would render inter- 
course by means of words difficult, and make literature 
impossible. The first essential quality of writing is 
Clearness. 

Yet a writer may be clear and not be effective. It 
is necessary not only to have what we write under- 
stood, but also to have it tell upon the reader. Every 
writer seeks not merely to express himself, but also to 
impress his words with some degree of strength or force. 
A second essential quality of style is Force. 

Yet one may write clearly and forcibly, and because 
of faulty grammar or vulgar language, still be inef- 
fective as a writer. Things offensive, to good taste, 
vulgarisms, harshness^ of expression, coarseness, must 
be absent from good writing. On the other hand, some 
elevation and beauty in the* treatment of a subject 
and in the flow of the language, are necessary to good 
writing. A third essential quality is Taste or Beauty. 
All writing then should be clear, forcible, and pleasing. 

These qualities are present in all good style, yet writers 
differ in the extent to which they reahze these qualities. 
Bunyan and Macaulay are writers who are pre-eminently 
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clear, Swift and Carlyle are pre-eminently forcible, while 
Keats and Ruskin have a style that is full of beauty. 

Other writers have other qualities, as when we speak of 
the simplicity of Cowper or Wordsworth, the abstruse- 
ness of Milton or Browning, the omateness of Tennyson; 
the brevity of Proverbs or the diffuseness and prolixity 
of Richardson; the pathos of Shakespeare, the tenderness 
of Lamb; the ease and naturalness and grace of Addison 
and Stevenson; the wit of Congreve and George Mere- 
dith, the humor of Goldsmith and Dickens, the satire of 
Swift and Thackeray; the majesty of Burke and Gibbon, 
the sublimity of Milton or Revelation. 

Clearness — i. Choice of Words.— Our language is full 

of synonyms, yet few synonyms are so exact that the 

synonymous words may be used for one another without 

discrimination. Clearness demands that where several 

words have a common element of meaning, we must 

use the word that suggests the exact shade of meaning 

we require. 

Though I am always serious^ I do not know what it is to be melan- 
choly. 

One may be in haste, one should not be in a hurry. 

Exercise. — i. Write sentences bringing out the differ- 
ences in meaning of the following: — (i) Glance : glimpse. 
(2) Assault : attack. (3) Malice : spite. (4) Robbery : 
theft. (5) Illusion : delusion. (6) Observance : ob- 
servation. (7) Occupation : occupancy. (8) Char- 
acter : reputation. (9) Resolution : decision, (ic) 
Difficulty : obstacle : hindrance. 

2. Distinguish: — (i) Vacant : empty. (2) Lonely : 
solitary. (3) Nocturnal : nightly. (4) Continuous : 
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continual. (5) Farther : further. (6) Eternal : ever- 
lasting. (7) Beneficent : benevolent : philanthropic. 
(8) Sorry : grieved : hurt. (9) Marine : maritime : naval, 
(io) Resolute : stubborn : obstinate : self-willed. 

3, Distinguish: — (i) Remember : recollect. (2) An- 
swer : reply. (3) Persuade : convince. (4) Deceive : 
impose on. (5) Give : donate. (6) Peruse : read. (7) 
Propose : purpose. (8) Surrender : capitulate. (9) Ex- 
cuse : forgive : pardon. (10) Ask : request : beg : be- 
seech : supplicate : implore. 

IV. Composition — i. Draw a map of the course of 
any small stream you know, from its source down, 
marking farms, townships, villages, or cities on its 
banks, and its end in lake, river, or sea. 

State briefly and accurately the particulars of its 
course — source, direction, length, volume, nature of 
the country it traverses. 

2. Describe any stream where you have gone fish- 
ing. 

3. Study Tennyson's poem of " The Brook " and 
write a brief embellished description of any such 
stream you know of. 

4. Choose a point of view on any lake, or bay, or 
sea-shore familiar to you, and describe the scene visible 
at that point. 

5. (i) A Cruise along the Shores of . (2) A 

River in Flood. (3) The Breaking of the Dam at . 

(4) A River Ford. (5) A Trout Stream. (6) Run- 
ning the Rapids. (7) The Canal. (8) Life 

on a Canal Boat. (9) New York Harbor (or Bos- 
ton Harbor, or Hampton Roads, etc.). (10) The 
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Bay of Fundy. (11) The Great Lakes. (12) The 
Mississippi. 

It is essential in the compositions on the foregoing themes that they should 
be written from the personal observation and experience of the writer. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

L Memorize :— The Primeval Forest, from 

*' Evangeline." 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like the Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

n. Theme:— The Maine Woods. 

The beauty of the road itself was remarkable. The 
various evergreens, delicate and beautiful specimens of 
the larch, arbor- vitae, ball-spruce, and fir-balsam, from a 
few inches to many feet in height, lined its sides. In 
some places it was like a long front yard, the trees 
springing up from the smooth grass plots which unin- 
terruptedly border it, and are made fertile by its wash; 
while it was but a step on either hand to the grim, un- 
trodden wilderness, whose tangled labyrinth of living, 
fallen, and decaying trees only the deer and moose, 
the bear and wolf, can easily penetrate . . . Leap- 
ing over a fence, we began to follow an obscure trail up 
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to the northern bank of the Penobscot. There was now 
no road further, the river being the only highway, and 
but half a dozen log-huts, confined to its banks, to be 
met with for thirty miles. 

On either hand, and beyond, was a wholly unin- 
habited wilderness stretching to Canada. . . . The 
evergreen woods had a sweet and bracing fragrance; 
the air was a sort of diet-drink, and we walked on buoy- 
antly in Indian file, stretching our legs. Occasionally 
there was a small opening on the bank, made for the pur- 
pose of log-rolling, where we got a sight of the river, — 
always a rocky and rippling stream. The roar of the 
rapids, the note of a whistler-duck on the river, of the 
jay and chickadee around us, and of the pigeon-wood- 
pecker in the openings, were the sounds that we heard. 
— Henry Thoreau, ^^In the Maine WoodsJ*^ 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifllin & Co. 

Exercise. — (i) Outline this description, (ii) Point 
out the various scenes of this description, (iii) Point 
out the passages uniting these by means of the travel- 
ler's point of view. 

Principles — Style — Clearness — 2. Ambiguous Words. 

— ^Many words have double meanings. Such words 
must be used only where they convey the meaning in- 
tended. 

3. Ambiguous References.— The. proper placing of 
modifying words is essential to clearness. They must 
stand near the words they modify (see p. 129). Pro- 
nouns must stand near and clearly refer to the nouns 
they represent. 
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Exercise. — Remove the ambiguity of the following: 
— (i) He wished for nothing more than a dictionary. 
(2) I cannot find one of my books. (3) We have dis- 
covered certain indications of the presence of Indians. 

(4) Common sense, Mr. Chairman, is what I want. 

(5) Brethren, we are met here for no earthly purpose. 

(6) The lad cannot leave his father, for if he leave him 
he will die. (7) Out of knowledge comes wisdom; we 
should therefore pursue it diligently. (8) There was an 
inn in the neighboring village, which they reached at 
ten o'clock. (9) He promised his father never to sell 
his estate. (10) Old English poetry was very different 
from what it now is. (11) The oSicer told the soldier 
that it would be worse for him if he did not keep his 
post, no matter what happened to him. (12) Any dog, 
fonnd without his master, who, on being asked his name, 
refuses to give it, will be shot. 

IV* Composition. — i/*Describe (i) a wood or park 

familiar to you. (2) The Woods on the Farm. (3) 

A Walk Through the Avenue. (4) A Cedar Swamp. (5) 
Timber Limit./ (6) An Orchard. (7) A Ride Through 
the Forest. (8) A Forest Clearing. (9) The Dismal 
Swamp. (10) The Sequoias of the Mariposa Grove. 
(11) The Woods on Fire. (12) The Marshes. (13) 
Burnt Lands. (14) A Potato Field. (15) A Vine- 
yard. (16) An Apple Harvest. • 

2. Describe this scene: — 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow -dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro' wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
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They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land; far off, three mountain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush' d: and, dew'd with showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

3. Describe the scene in this picture. 



4. Describe, using the traveller's point of view, any 
great river: — (i) The Hudson (or the Charles, or Dela- 
ware, or Susquehanna, etc.). {2} A Trolley-ride or 
Drive by the Niagara River. (3) The St. Lawrence 
from an R. and O. Steamer. (4) A Canoe Trip from 



CHAPTER v.— NATURE AND NATU- 
RAL PHENOMENA.1 

LESSON XLIX. 

L Memorize: — From "The Task: The Winter 

Evening." 

Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, — 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing um 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each. 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

— William Cowper, 

n. Theme: — Winter Landscape. 

The wind has gently murmured through the blinds, 
or puffed with feathery softness against the windows, 
and occasionally sighed like a summer zephyr lifting 
the leaves along, the livelong night. . . . But while 
the earth has slumbered all the air has been alive with 

* References for Reading. Suggestive readings will be found in 
the works of John Burroughs, Winter SunshinCy Locust a-nd Wild Honeys 
Birds and Poets, Pepactoti, Wake Robin; Henry Thoreau, Walden, 
Essays, etc. ; Rudyard Kipling, Jungle Books, and Just So Stories ; 
Ernest Ingersoll, Wild Neighbors, Country Cousins ; Bradford Torrey, 
Birds in the Bush; C. C. Abbott, Ernest Thompson-Seton, Olive 
Thome Miller, Mabel Osgood Wright, and others. 

195 
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feathery flakes descending, as if some northern Ceres 
reigned, showering her silver grain over all the fields. 

We sleep, and at length awake to the still reality of a 
winter morning. The snow lies warm as cotton or down 
upon the window-sill; the broadened sash and frosted 
panes admit a dim and private light, which enhances 
the snug cheer within. The stillness of the morning is 
impressive. The floor creaks under our feet as we 
move toward the window to look abroad through some, 
clear space over the fields. We see the roofs stand 
under their snow burden. From the eaves and fences 
hang stalact'ites of snow, and in the yard stand stalag'- 
mites covering some concealed core. The trees and 
shrubs rear white arms to the sky on every side; and 
where were walls and fences, we see fantastic forms 
stretching in frolic gambols across the dusky landscape, 
as if Nature had strewn her fresh designs over the fields 
by night as models for man's art. 

— Henry Thoreau. From " A Winter^s WalkJ^ 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Exercise. — i. Draw up a formal outline of the pre- 
ceding description. 

2. This description impresses (i) the silence of the 
snow-fall and of the winter morning, (ii) the abun- 
dance, and (iii) varied forms of the snow. Write out 
in classes the expressions that convey one or other of 
these impressions. 

3. Show that the point of view in this description 
is fixed, and that all details of the scene are brought 
forward from one fixed point. 
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in. Principles — Style — Force.— The second essential 
quality of style is Force. Force is the quality of writing 
by which the writer impresses his meaning and rouses 
interest. Force is gained in many ways. 

1. Clearness and Force. — Clearness itself is a means 
of force, for confusion and ambiguity distract the atten- 
tion from the thought, and weaken its impression. 

2. Simplicity and Force. — Simplicity of words and 
of sentence structure contributes to force, for if we 
must pause to consider the meaning of difficult words 
and intricate constructions we lose sight of the thought 
itself. 

Simplicity is gained (i) by the use of short terms 
rather than long ones; by definite, concrete terms rather 
than vague, abstract, flowery ones. The power of simple 
language has a supreme illustration in the language of 
the Bible. 

Note the forcible effect of the concrete term in the 

following : — 

Our days are few; or, All jlesh is gr<iss. 
Human life is transitory. 
This is our life from the cradle to the grave. 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

(ii) By short sentences rather than complex, long 
ones. See p. 70. 

(iii) By familiar illustrations and comparisons. 

Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? 
Drown thyself? Drown cats and blind puppies! 

Exercise. — Discuss how to gain force by simplicity 
in the following:^(i) His health will, I hope, amelio- 
rate. (2) We extend you an invitation to be present. 
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(3) The superintendent is absent in connection with 
school business. (4) He will return at the earliest 
practicable period. (5) She performs on the piano 
beautifully. (6) Many men are in poverty who might 
have won high positions in the community. (Use con- 
crete terms.) (7) Am I so degraded that I should 
ask for charity ? (8) In that country we see the great- 
est extremes between riches and poverty, the military 
and the mercantile callings. (9) Maternal affection is 
more necessary to the child than scholastic discipline. 
(10) Does your Majesty imagine that Job's good con- 
duct is the effect of mere personal attachment and affec- 
tion ? (Cf. Job i. 9.) 

IV. Composition — i. Describe plainly and accurately 
some natural phenomenon: — (i) Snowflakes. (2) The 
Northern Lights. (3) Sun-dogs. (4) A Rainbow. (5) 
An Eclipse. (6) A Will-o'-the-Wisp. (7) A Mirage. 
(8) Dew. (9) Fog. (10) Kinds of Clouds. (11) A 
Cloudburst, etc. 

2. Describe the aspect of a farm and farm-buildings, 
or a village or city, during a snowfall. 

3. A Midsummer Day in the Country. 

Outline. — A hot summer day — stillness of trees, daisies, butter- 
cups, birds, books; picture of the dusty road, — wagon, driver, only 
moving object seen; heat in air and fields; effect on cattle, insects; 
touch of contrast in the cool shadow of the bridge. Or, a mid- 
summer day or night in the city. 

4. Describe Autumn in the country, using the sug- 
gestions of the following: — 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the land- 
scape 
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Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farmyards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great 

sun 
Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors around him. 

5. Describe some particular aspect of the day or 
night: — (i) Sunrise (cf. Longfellow's "Daybreak"). 
(2) Evening. (3) Sunset. (4) Moon-rise. (5) A Win- 
ter Evening (in-doors or out-of-doors). (6) A Starry 
Night. 

6. Describe a scene similar to this: — 

The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, 

And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me 
That my soul cannot resist I 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain. 
And resembJ.es sorrow only 

As the mbt resembles the rain. 
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LESSON L. 
I. Memorize: — Sea Song. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast. 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud; 
And hark, the music, mariners! 

The wind is wakening loud. 
The wind is wak'ning loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free; 
The hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

— Allan Cunningham. 

n. Theme: — A Storm by the Sea-Shore. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. As 
we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from 
which this mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, its 
force became more and more terrific. Long before 
we saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, and showered 
salt rain upon us. The water was out, over miles and 
miles of the flat country adjacent to Yarmouth; and 
every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and had its 
stress of little breakers setting heavily towards us. 
When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on 
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the horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, 
were like glimpses of another shore with towers and 
buildings. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient 
pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, 
the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, con- 
founded me. As the high watery walls came rolling in, 
and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they looked as 
if the least would engulf the town. As the receding 
wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop 
out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were to 
undermine the earth. When some white-headed bil- 
lows thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces 
before they Teached the land, every fragment of the 
late whole seemed possessed by the full might of its 
wrath, rushing to be gathered to the composition of 
another monster. Undulating hills were changed to 
valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird 
sometimes skimming through them) were lifted up to 
hills; masses of water shivered and shook the beach 
with a booming sound; every shape tumultuously 
rolled on, as soon as made, to change its shape and 
pliice, and beat another shape and place away; the ideal 
shore on the horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose 
and fell; the clouds flew fast and thick; I seemed to 
see a rending and upheaval of all nature. 
— Charles Dickens. Adapted jrom ^^ David Copperfield,^^ 

Exercise. — (i) Is this description written from the 
traveller's point of view? (ii) Outline the description, 
(iii) The storm involves (a) force; (b) motion; (c) space. 
Point out, under these heads, the most striking de- 
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scriptive terms of the extract, (iv) The storm is de- 
scribed in part by stating its effect on the observer, 
introducing a personal interest; point out the chief de- 
scriptive touches that involve human experience. 

in. Principles — Style — Force.— 3. Emphatic Order 
of Words. — The emphatic places of the sentence and the 
unusual order for emphasis are discussed, pp. 132, 137. 

4. Ntimber pf Words. — A great positive source of 
force lies in the number of words used. The great 
virtue of writing is brevity — to use just words enough 
for the full expression of the idea. Every additional 
word weakens the impression. If we are diffuse and 
prolix, our writing becomes merely tiresome. 

At times, however, the idea calls for amplification of 
expression. The idea may be emphatic and we can 
express emphasis by repetition: — 

O dtirk, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without one hope of day! 

Alone, alone, all, all alone! 
Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

Or we may express the idea by periphrasis. Shelley, 
desiring to name the evil reviewer of Keats's poems, 
calls him, "thou noteless blot on a remembered name." 
Swift, wishing to pour contempt on Defoe, speaks of him 
as " the fellow that was pilloried, I have forgot his name." 

5. Contrast. — As black appears blackest upon white, 
so an idea may be expressed most forcibly by the in- 
troduction of its opposite — by contrast: — 

This may be play to you, 'tis death to us. 
Many are called, but jew are chosen. 
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Exercise. — Use one or other of these means of force 
— brevity, amplification, contrast — to strengthen the 
following: — (i) I would never lay down my arms. (2) 
The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways — 
I to die and • • • (3) This is the sum and sub- 
stance, the ... of the gospel. (4) Courage graces 

a man but him. (5) The miser 

hoards money, but the it. (6) 

Idleness brings poverty, but . . . brings . . . 
(7) She looked pale and weak-looking. (8) The people 
I come in contact with are not blessed with the world's 
goods. (9) Dead men make no disclosures. (10) The 
end of man is an action, not a . . . (11) The Puri- 
tan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave . . . to the . . . (12) 
The poet is born, the poet is not made. (13) If I can- 
not live as a free man I prefer to die. 

IV. Composition. — i. Describe, following Dickens as 

a model, one of the following: — (i) A Storm at 

Beach, y (2) A Thunder-storm in the City. (3) A 

y Thunder-storm in the Country. (4) A Sail- boat (or 
launch) in a Storm. (5) A Snow-storm in the City. 
(6) A Snow-storm in the Country. (7) A Cyclone. 

2. Describe one of the following: — using, where pos- 
sible, the plan of a walk or drive: — (i) First Signs of 
Spring-X (2) A Spring Landscape. (3) A Diary of 
Spring. (4) March. (5) A June Day (cf. Lowell, 
** Sir Launfar^). (6) A Summer Morning's Walk. (7) 
A Summer Day in School and in the Country. (8) 
The Dog Days. (9) Summer Night in the Tenements. 

^(10) Moonlight (cf. "Merchant of Venice," Act V.). 
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X(ii) Signs of Fall.y (12) The Trees in Autumn. (13) 
The End of Autumn (cf. Bryant's " Death of the Flow- 
ers ").^(i4) Trees in Winter. (15) The Lake Shore in 
Winter. (16) Slippery Walking. (17) Jack Frost as 
an Artist. (18) The First Snow-fall in the City. (19) 
St. Valentine's Day. (20) April Fools' Day. 



CHAPTER VI.— BUILDINGS. 

J 

LESSON LI. 
I. Memorize: — From "In School-Days." 

Still sits the school-house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master's desk is seen. 

Deep-scarred by raps official; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 

The jack-knife's carved initial. 

* 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 

The door's worn sill betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 

Went storming out to playing. 

— John Greenleaf WhiUier. 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

n. Theme:— The House of the Seven Gables. 

There it rose, a little withdrawn from the line of the 

street, but in pride, not modesty. Its whole visible 

exterior was ornamented with quaint figures, conceived 

in the grotesqueness of a Gothic fancy, and drawn or 

stamped in the glittering plaster, composed of lime, 
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pebbles, and bits of glass, with which the wood- work of 
the walls was overspread. On every side, the seven 
gables pointed sharply toward the sky, and presented 
the aspect of a whole sisterhood of edifices, breathing 
through the spiracles of one great chimney. The many 
lattices, with their small, diamond-shaped panes, ad- 
mitted the sunlight into hall and chamber, while, never- 
theless, the second story, projecting far over the base, 
and itself retiring beneath the third, threw a^shadowy 
and thoughtful gloom into the lower rooms. Carved 
globes of wood were affixed under the jutting stories. 
Little spiral rods of iron beautified each of the seven 
peaks. On the triangular portion of the gable, that 
fronted next the street, was a dial. The principal en- 
trance, which had almost the breadth of a church-door, 
was in the angle between the two front gables, and was 
covered by an open porch, with benches beneath its 
shelter. 

The deep projection of the second story gave the 
house such a meditative look, that you could not pass 
it without the idea that it had secrets to keep, and an 
eventful history to moralize upon. In front, just on 
the edge of the unpaved sidewalk, grew the Pyncheon 
Elm, which, in reference to such trees as one usually 
meets with, might well be termed gigantic. It had been 
planted by a great-grandson of the first Pyncheon, and, 
though now fourscore years of age, or perhaps nearer 
a hundred, was still in its strong and broad maturity, 
throwing its shadow from side to side of the street, 
overtopping the seven gables, and sweeping the whole 
black roof with its pendant foliage. It gave beauty 
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to the old edifice, and seemed to make it a part of 
nature. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne. From " The House 0} the 
Seven Gables^ 

in. Principles — Description. Exercise i. Discuss 
the plan of the description : — 

Theme, 
The House of the Seven Gables. 

General Introduction. 
Situation, general aspect. 

Descriptive Details. 
Exterior walls. Roof and chimney. Windows. Construction 
of stories and effect. Spiral ornaments. Entrance Suggestions 
of general mystery. Surroundings — elm -tree. 

Conclusion. 
Unity of the house with the landscape. 

2. Examine the passage for the principles of descrip- 
tion: — (i) the statement of the theme^ (ii) the general 
introduction, (iii) the coherence of the details, (iv) the 
selection of a few salient characteristic details, (v) the 
conclusion. 

3. Point out the phrases or sentences in this descrip- 
tion that appeal to the imagination. 

rV. Composition — i. Describe, following Hawthorne, 
the House of the Seven Gables. 

2. Draw to a set scale a plan of the house or flat in 

which you live. Write a plain, accurate description of 

the house, following this outline: — 

Introduction — stating the situation and setting of the object. Gen- 
eral outline of the whole — likeness or unlikeness to dwellings in gen- 
eral, your interest in it. Exterior — walls, roof, entrance. Interior — 
rooms, furniture, decorations. General comment on its comfort, 
ugliness or beauty. 
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3. Draw a plan of the school that you attend, to a set 
scale; write a plain description of It. 

4. Taking Whittier's lines, quoted above, as the sug- 
gestion, describe a school-house in the country, 

5. Describe a Village Blacksmith's Shop, as in the 
picture below. 



6. Describe an apartment house in a city. 

7. Describe, adding what suggestions you can of 
natural beauty and human associations, the Mill-stream, 

Mill-dam and Flour-mill at ; or, The Mill-pond and 

Saw-mill at ; or, The Church and Churchyard 

at . 

8. Describe the situation and construction of any 
wild creature's building — a Kingfisher's Nest, an Oriole's 
Nest, a Honey-bee's Hive, a Spider's Web, a Beaver 
Dam. 
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9. Describe any mysterious house you may have 
noticed. 



LESSON LII. 
I. Memorize: — From '' Enoch Arden." 

Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands; 
Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 
In cluster; then a moulder'd church; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-towerM mill; 
And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows;' and a hazel wood, 
By autumn -nutters haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 

— Aljred Tennyson. 
' * Ancient grave mounds. 

n. Theme: — A Farmhouse (Dutch Style). 

It was one of those spacious farmhouses, with high- 
ridged but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style handed 
down from the first Dutch settlers; the low projecting 
eaves forming a piazza along the front, capable of being 
closed up in bad weather. Under this were hung flails, 
harness, various utensils of husbandry, and nets for 
fishing in the neighboring river. Benches were built 
along the sides for summer use; and a great spinning- 
wheel at one end, and a churn at the other, showed the 
various uses to which this important porch might be 
devoted. From this piazza was entered the hall, which 
formed the centre of the mansion and the place of usual 
residence. Here, rows of resplendent pewter, ranged 
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on a long dresser, dazzled the eyes. In one corner stood 
a huge bag of wool ready to be spun; in another a 
quantity of linsey-woolsey just from the loom; ears 
of Indian corn and strings of dried apples and peaches 
hung in gay festoons along the walls, mingled with the 
gaud of red-peppers; and a door left ajar gave a peep 
into the best parlor, where the claw-footed chairs and 
dark mahogany tables shone like mirrors; andirons, 
with their accompanying shovel and tongs, glistened 
from their covert of asparagus tops; mock-oranges 
and conch-shells decorated the mantel-piece; strings 
of various-colored birds' eggs were suspended over it; 
a great ostrich egg was hung from the centre of the 
room, and a corner cupboard^ knowingly left open, 
displayed the immense treasures of old silver and well- 
mended china. 

— Washington Irving, From " The Sketch Book.^^ 

Exercise. — Show how the foregoing offers (i) a general 
introduction, (ii) sequence and coherence of details 
from the traveller's point of view, (iii) a unified picture 
of the whole. 

ni. Principles — Style — Force — 6. Figures of Speech. 

— Any deviation for the sake of effect from the ordinary 
form or mode of expression is termed a figure of 
speech. Figures of speech are used because they are an 
aid to clearness or force or beauty of expression. 

(i) Force is gained by such unusual forms of the 
sentence as the interrogation (p. 78), and the excla- 
mation (p. 78), by the order for climax (p. 125), and 
for contrast (p. 202). 
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(ii) Figurative comparison, likewise, conveys clearly 
and impresses vividly the idea to be conveyed. 
Simile. — Compare : — 

He did not mingle in spirit with the crowd. 
His soul was like a star and dwelt apart. 

My love's like the red, red rose. 

This figurative comparison, expressed by like, as^ 
as it were, seem, etc., is called simile {simfil e ). 

Metaphor. — The figurative comparison may be im- 
plied in the assertion: — 

All flesh is grass. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine. 

This implicit comparison is called metaphor. 

(iii) Synecdoche. — We may wish to draw vivid atten- 
tion to the significant part of the object spoken of, as 
when we say: — 

All hands (i.e., all men) to the pumps! 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

This use of the significant part for the whole, or of 
the individual for the species, or the concrete object 
for the group, is called synecdoche (sin ekf dok e). 

Metonjrmy. — Again we may write: — 

Can gray hairs (i.e., old age) make folly venerable? 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

The hot weather took the color out of their cheeks. 

This use of the striking detail associated with the 
idea is called metonjrmy (me ton' eh m^). 
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Exercise. — Express forcibly by means of one of the 
preceding figures of speech: — (i) He slept like a . . . 
(2) She seemed as happy as a ... (3) The snow 
lay like . . . upon the landscape. (4) But now 
we see as through . . . darkly. (5) A contented 
mind is like . . . ; a discontented mind like . . . 
(6) There was about him an infinite number of upturned 
faces. (7) A short period 0} time may destroy an empire. 
(8) His heart was ... to receive and . . . 
to retain. (9) A sharp tongue is the only thing that 
grows keener in . . . with constant use. (10) 
They oppress the poor. (11) Like . . . thou art 
gone, and forever. (12) In the noontide heat every 
flower was motionless. (13) The instruments 0} peace 
are mightier than the instruments 0} war. (14) The 
reason is as plain as . . . (15) Perhaps in this 
neglected grave may lie unknown to fame some poet or 
some statesman. 

rV. Composition. — i. Describe some building of his- 
toric or antiquarian interest, such as the following: — 
(i) An old Dutch Mansion. (2) The Van Cortlandt 
Manor, New York. (3) Fraunce's Tavern. (4) The 
Jewell Mansion. (5) Trinity Church, New York. (6) 

Washington's Headquarters at . (7) The Old 

South Church, Boston. (8) The Log House of the 
Pioneers. 

Substitute other appropriate local themes if not familiar with these. 

2. Describe some memorial of historic interest, such as 
(i) Grant's Tomb, New York City. (2) The Soldiers 
and Sailors' Memorial. (3) The Obelisk in Central 
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Park. (4) Stuyvesant's Tomb, St. Mark's Church. 
(5) The Statue of Liberty, New York Harbor. 



3. Describe some public building, such as (i) The 
City Hall. (2) The Museum. (3) The Aquarium. 
(4) The University. 

4. Describe the house and its surroundings represented 
in this picture. 



CHAPTER VII.— PERSONS. 

LESSON LIU. 
I. Memorize :— True Perfection. 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night — 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauty see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

— Ben Jonson. 

n. Theme: — Historical Description — Personal 
Appearance : Oliver Cromwell. 

" His Highness," says Whitelocke, " was in a rich 
but plain suit — ^black velvet, with cloak of the same; 
about his hat a broad band of gold." Does the reader 
see him? A rather likely figure, I think. Stands 
some five feet ten or more; a man of strong, solid stat- 
ure, and dignified, now partly military carriage: the 
expression of him valor and devout intelligence — 
energy and delicacy on a basis of simplicity. Fifty- 
four years old, gone April last; brown hair and mus- 
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tache are getting gray. A figure of sufficient impres- 
siveness — not lovely to the man-milliner species, nor 
pretending to be so. Massive stature; big, massive 
head, of somewhat leonine aspect; wart above the 
right eyebrow; nose of considerable blunt aquiline 
proportions; strict yet copious lips, full of all tremulous 
sensibilities, and also, if need were, of all fiercenesses 
and rigors; deep, loving eyes — call them grave, call 
them stem^ooking from under those craggy brows, as 
if in life-long sorrow, and yet not thinking it sorrow; 
thinking it only labor and endeavor : on the whole, 
a right noble lion-face and hero-face; and to me royal 
enough. 

— Thomas Carlyle. From ^^ Oliver CromwelVs Letters 
and Speeches J ^ 

Exercise. — ^Note the means by which the writer gives 
us a visual image of a striking figure. His introduction 
tells what the ordinary observer would notice — the 
clothes of the man. He then states his theme impres- 
sively by a rhetorical question, " Does the reader see 
him?" which makes us alert for the picture to follow. 
Then comes the general outline, all the more striking 
from its low pitch. General details follow on method- 
ically, — stature, carriage, expression. Then more defi- 
nite details are added, — age, hair, mustache, head, wart, 
nose, lips, brows, eyes. A general summary, now high- 
pitched, concludes. 

III. Principles— Style — Force— 6. Figures.— Other 
figures of speech that contribute to force in writing 
are hjrperbole and litotes, epigram, and irony. 

(iv.) Hjrperbole. — Sometimes a high degree of effect 
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is attained by the rhetorical form of exaggeration or 
overstatement, called hyperbole (hi per' bol e). 

He b the very genius of famine. 

This fellow, Shadow, presents no mark to the enemy; the foeman 
may with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. 

Note. Colloquial language is full of ineffective hyperbole, especially in its use of 
w<x-ds like awful, terrible, perfect, lovely. 

Litotes. — Sometimes a strong affirmation is got by 
understatement, especially by denying the opposite. 
This is called litotes {lif o tez). . 

He b no saint. 

I am a citizen of no mean city. 

(v.) Epigram. — A forcible form of expression is the 
epigram, which in brief, pithy, and unexpected form, 
contains some shrewd generalization. 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

The epigram is a frequent form of wit and humor: — 

Give me the luxuries of life and I will dispense with the necessaries. 
Woman will be the last thing civilized by man. 

(vi.) Irony. — A forcible as well as humorous effect 
can be produced by the use of words in a double sense 
— the one expressed being literal, the other understood 
— the real meaning being satiric or sarcastic. 

I had my money and I had my friend. I lent my money to my 
friend. I lost my money and my friend. 

Exercise. — Point out the nature and effect of the 
figure of speech in each of the following: — (i) Penny 
wise and pound foolish. (2) That man is no fool. 
(3) Pleasures are like poppies spread. (4) The child 
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is father to the man. (5) The more hurry, the less 
speed. (6) The State ? I am the State ! (Louis XIV.). 

(7) He is full of information, like yesterday's Times. 

(8) Why does he attack me ? I never lent him money. 

(9) It was her thinking of others made you think 
of her. (10) Providence gives us our relations, but, 
thank heaven, we can choose our friends. (11) Is not 
a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he 
has reached the ground, encumbers him with help ? ^ 
(12) When you have too much to do, don't do it. (13) 
A soldier's life is not all beer and skittles. (14) No 
doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with 
you (Job xii. 2). 

IV. Composition. — i. Imitate the foregoing in de- 
scribing the person?J appearance of Abraham Lincoln. 

2. Study the portrait of some great man or woman 
and strive to tell what you see of the appearance and 
character of the person represented: — (i) Daniel Web- 
ster. (2) Longfellow. (3) Hawthorne. (4) Walt Whit- 
man, (s) Tennyson. (6) Wordsworth. (7) Byron. 
(8) Shelley. (9) Sir Walter Scott. (10) George Eliot. 
(11) Mrs. Browning. (12) Tolstoi. 

3. Describe any great man or woman you have seen. 

* Dr. Johnson to Lord Chesterfield, who offered his help after Johnson 
had obtained recognition unaided. 
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LESSON LIV. 
I. Memorize: — ^Marie Antoinette. 

It b now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never lighted on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I 
saw her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated 
sphere she just began to move in — glittering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendor, and joy. Littie did I dream, when she 
added tides of veneration to those of distant, enthusiastic, respectful 
love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote 
against disgrace concealed in that bosom; little did I dream that 
I should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honor and of cavaliers. I 
thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. But the age of 
chivalry is gone; that of sophisters, economists, and calculators has 
succeeded; and the glory of Europe is extinguished forever. 
— Edmund Burke. From " Reflections on the Revolution in France** 

n. Theme: — Historical Description — Character: 

Queen Elizabeth. 

England's one hope lay in the character of the Queen. 
Elizabeth was now in her twenty-fifth year. Her moral 
temper recalled in its strange contrasts the mixed blood 
within her veins. She was at once the daughter of 
Henry and Anne Boleyn. From her father she inherited 
her frank and hearty address, her love of popularity 
and of free intercourse with the people, her dauntless 
courage, and her amazing self-confidence. Her harsh, 
manlike voice, her impetuous will, her pride, her furi- 
ous outbursts of anger, came to her with her Tudor 
blood. 
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Strangely in contrast with these violent outlines of 
her father's temper stood the sensuous, self-indulgent 
nature she derived from Anne Boleyn. Splendor and 
pleasure were with Elizabeth the very air she breathed. 
Her delight was to move in perpetual progresses from 
castle to castle through a series of gorgeous pageants 
fanciful and extravagant as a Caliph's dream. She 
loved gaiety and laughter and wit. A happy retort 
or a finished compliment never failed to win her favor. 
She hoarded jewels. Her dresses were innumerable. 
Her vanity remained, even to old age, the vanity of a 
coquette in her teens. No adulation was too fulsome 
for her, no flattery of her beauty too gross. Her char- 
acter, in fact, like her portraits, was utterly without 
shade. Of womanly reserve or self-restraint she knew 
nothing. 

It was no wonder that the statesmen whom she out- 
witted held Elizabeth to be little more than a frivolous 
woman. But the Elizabeth whom they saw was far 
from being all of Elizabeth. The wilfulness of Henry, 
the triviality of Anne Boleyn played over the surface of 
a nature hard as steel, a temper purely intellectual, the 
very type of reason untouched by imagination or pas- 
sion. Luxurious and pleasure-loving as she seemed, the 
young queen lived simply and frugally, and she worked 
hard. Her vanity and caprice had no weight whatever 
with her in state affairs. She had a quick eye for 
merit of any sort, and a wonderful power of enlisting 
its whole energy in her service. If in loftiness of aim 
the queen's temper fell below many of the tempers of 
her time, in the breadth of its range, in the universality 
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of its sympathy, it stood far above them all. Her polit- 
ical tact was unerring. Her nature was essentially 
practical and of the present. Her notion of statesman- 
ship lay in watching how things turned out around her, 
and in seizing the moment for making the best of them. 

" I have the heart of a king," she cried at a moment 
of utter peril, and to her subjects, who knew nothing 
of her manoeuvres and " bye-ways," she seemed the em- 
bodiment of dauntless resolution. Brave as they were, 
the men who swept the Spanish Main or glided between 
the icebergs of Baffin's Bay never doubted that the 
palm of bravery lay with their queen. But the great- 
ness of the queen rests above all on her power over her 
people. We have had grander and nobler rulers, but 
none so popular as Elizabeth. 

— John Richard Green. From "^4 Short History of 
the English People.^' 

Exercise. — Observe in the foregoing (i) The general 
theme in the topic sentence, (ii) The development of 
that theme throughout the description — ancestry, etc. 
(iii) Show how the general statement is supported by 
concrete examples, (iv) Show how the development is 
climacteric (see p. 125). 

in. Principles— Style. Taste and Beauty. — Writing 
must be not only clear and forcible, it must satisfy 
good taste, and, if the subject permits, should have 
some elements of positive beauty. 

Violations of Good Taste.— The standard of Eng- 
lish is not a local standard nor an individual standard. 
By its very nature as a medium of intercourse and com- 
munication among all people it requires as its standard 
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the best usage of the best people of our own day. 
Violations of good taste occur in many forms: — 

1. By the use of slang and colloquialisms (see pp. 141, 
142). 

2. By the use of dialect: — 

Calculate for suppose; allow for think; cany for accompany; take 
or tote for carry; right for very. 

3. By the use of cant phrases, trite quotations, worn- 
out proverbs, conventional bombast of an obsolete style 
of political oratory, mannerisms. 

4. By the use of incongruous comparisons, mixed 
metaphors, etc. 

The wood showed itself bisected by the highway as a head of thick 
hair is bisected by the white line of its parting. 

The project is moving along; it is boiling; it will soon come to a 
head. 

5. By the use of an inflated style — big words used 
where simple words would suffice — especially the exag- 
gerated, shrieking style known sometimes as newspaper 
English (see p. 152). 

6. By the useless parade of foreign words (see p. 152). 

7. By the misuse of English words — confusion of 
synonyms, confusion of words of different meaning 
(see p. 147). 

8. By errors of punctuation and capital letters, and 
by grammatical faults (see p. 142). 

9. By errors of construction (see p. 142) and position 
(see p. 129). 

ID. By harsh, unpleasant combinations of words, by 
disagreeable repetitions, by pen^erse alliteration, by 
poetic rhythm in prose. 

He sighed as he looked aside. 
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Exercise. — What objections on the ground of good 
En^ish can be oflFered to the following? — (i) That 
there book is the most interesting of any in the library. 
(2) There were ten citizens in the street and not a one 
interfered. (3) That kind of a man is apt to make 
less mistakes. (4) The hawk raises as it flies toward 
a hilL (5) I was very much aggravated by his in- 
terference. (6) I can't help but like him. (7) Every 
pupil will take their book. (8) His eyes were injured 
so that he could not see any. (9) He did not set there 
ten minutes — not as I know on. (10) He adminis- 
tered a blow to him that. floored him right off. (11) 
I anticipate you had a perfectly lovely time. (12) His 
accounts are irregular, and that looks badly. (13) 
Few people learn anything that is worth learning easily. 

(14) I have seldom or ever seen so elegant a garden. 

(15) He hadn't ought to have done it; I am kind 
of vexed at him. (16) I would be glad if you was to 
send us more. There is not enough for Jane and I here 
by any manner of means. 

IV. Composition.— I. Imitate the foregoing theme in 
describing the character of George Washington. 

2. Describe one of the following: — (i) Jefferson. (2) 
Alexander Hamilton. (3) General Grant. (4) General 
Lee. (5) Napoleon Bonaparte. (6) Nekon. (7) Wel- 
lington. (8) Bismarck. (9) Garibaldi. 

3. Describe the characteristics of any one of the 
following illustrious women: — (i) Cleopatra. (2) Mary 
Queen of Scots. (3) Marie Antoinette. (4) Charlotte 
Corday. (5) Madame de Stael. (6) Madame R^camier. 
(7) George Sand. (8) Queen Victoria. (9) Florence 
Nightingale. 
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LESSON LV. 
I. Memorize: — Rose Aylmer. 

Ah I what avails the sceptred race, 

Ahl what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 

Rose Ayhner, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

May weep but may not see, 

A night of memories and sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 

— Walter Savage Landor. 

n. Theme: — Fictitious Character: Rip Van 

Winkle. 

The great error in Rip^s composition was an insuper- 
able aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could 
not be from the want of assiduity or perseverance ; for 
he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and 
heavy as a Tartarus lance, and fish all day without a 
murmur, even though he should not be encouraged by 
a single nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece on 
his shoulder for hours together, trudging through woods 
and swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a 
few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refuse to 
assist a neighbor, even in the roughest toil, and was a 
foremost man at all country frolics for husking In- 
dian com or building stone fences. The women of the 
village, too, used to employ him to run their errands, 
and to do such little odd jobs as their less obliging hus- 
bands would not do for them; — in a word. Rip was 
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ready to attend to anybody's business but his own; 
but as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in 
order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his 
farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in 
the whole country; everything about it went wrong, 
and would go wrong in spite of him. His fences were 
continually falling to pieces; his cow would either go 
astray, or get among the cabbages; weeds were sure 
to grow quicker in his fields than anywhere else; the 
rain always made a point of setting in just as he had 
some out-door work to do; so that though his patri- 
monial estate had dwindled away under his manage- 
ment, acre by acre, until there was little more left than 
a mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was 
the worst-conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 
— Washington Irving, From ''The Sketch Book,^* 

in. Principles — Description.— This is a description 
of fictitious character — character which is created for 
the interest and pleasure of the reader, but which is 
just as human, just as real in its humanity, as historical 
character. The author emphasizes first the chief 
characteristic of Rip — his dislike of labor profitable 
to himself. Then he defines, amplifies, and illustrates 
this characteristic. Rip could labor— at unprofitable 
fishing or hunting. He could work — out of good-heart- 
edness for neighbors. But he could not work his own 
farm. He explained his neglect of it by declaring it 
was an unlucky spot, — fences, cow, weeds, rain — all 
went wrong. General result as to the farm shows con- 
cretely by effect Rip's unfortunate disposition. 
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Style — Beauty. — There is a charm of beauty in good 
English; beauty is, indeed, the crowning charm of litera- 
ture. It may show itself in the picturesque, epithet, 
the happy figure of speech, the apt quotation, the sym- 
metry and cadences of the sentences, the nobility and 
serenity of the thought. This quality is the gift that 
comes to us as we read and know and love great litera- 
ture. 

1. The picturesque epithet: — 

The breezy blue; the windy towers. 

There are few merrier spectacles than that of many windmills 
bickering in the breeze over a woody country; their halting alacrity 
of motion, their pleasant business, making bread all day with uncouth 
gesticulations J their air gigantically human as of a creature half alive, 
put a spirit of romance into the tamest landscape. 

2. The happy figure of speech: — 

His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 
To marry is to domesticate the recording angel. 
A roomy, painted cottage, embowered in fruit-trees and forest- 
trees, flowers struggling in through the very windows. 

3. The apt quotation or allusion: — 

It was not summer yet, but spring; and it was not gentle spring 
ethereally mild, as in Thomson's Seasons, but nipping spring with 
an easterly wind. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. 
Work while it is called to-day; for the night cometh, wherein no man 
can work. 

4. The symmetry of the sentence. Symmetry, bal- 
ance, parallel construction (see pp. 87, 88, 115). 

My little body is aweary of this great world. 
Government of the people, by the people, for the people. 
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Reading maketh a full man; conference, a ready man; writing, 
an exact man. 

If their names were not found in the registers of heralds, they were 
recorded in the Book of Life. 

5. The cadence of the sentence. This is the quality 
in good style seen when the writer, as he builds up his 
sentence, builds up at the same time the rhythm of his 
sentence, and as he completes his sentence finds that 
the rhythm is complete. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a rust than scoured to 
nothing by perpetual motion. 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches and poor men^s cottages princes' palaces. 

Such a rhythm is to be found also in the finest para- 
graphs. 

Exercise i. Discuss any elements of beauty in the 
description of Rip Van Winkle. 

2. Discuss any elements of beauty in the following 
extracts: — (i) He was a type-hunter among mankind. 
He despised small game and insignificant personalities, 
whether in the'shape of dukes or bagmen, letting them go 
by like seaweed. (2) These old fishermen on the banks 
of the Scheldt did not move any more than if they had 
been fishing in an old Dutch print. (3) Ten minutes 
after, the sunlight spread at a gallop along the hillside, 
scattering shadows and sparkles, and the day had come 
completely. (4) The wave breaking against the rock 
— one moment, a flint cave, — the next, a marble pillar, 
— the next, a fading cloud. (5) The wind kept fresh- 
ening steadily, although slowly; plentiful hurrying 
clouds — some dragging veils of straight rain-shower, 
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Others massed and luminous, as though promising snow 
— careered out of the north and followed me along my 
way. 

IV. Composition. — i. Draw up a formal outline of 
the description in the theme. Describe Rip's character, 
following the plan and details of the model. 

2. Read Irving's ** Legend of Sleepy Hollow " {The 
Sketch Book), and describe the personal appearance and 
character of Ichabod Crane. 

3. Describe the characters in Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village. 

4. Make a character study from an eighteenth century 
essay: — Sir Roger de Coverley, Steele, Spectator y No. 2, 
March 2, 1711; Will Wimble, Addison, Spectator y No. 
108, July 4, 1 711; The Trunk-Maker, Addison, Spec- 
tatory No. 235, Nov. 29, 1711; Dick Minim, the Critic, 
Johnson, Idler, June 9, 16, 1759; Tom Folio, Addison, 
Tatler, No. 158, April 13, 1710; The Political Uphol- 
sterer, Addison, Tatler, No. 155, April 6, 1710. 

Except the first, these are contained in Eighteenth Century Essays^ ed. Dcbson. 

5. Give a brief description of the characters and their 
mutual relations in Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, or Long- 
fellow's Evangeliney or Shakespeare's Macbeth. 

6. Describe (i) a character in a Shakespeare comedy; 
e.g.y Falstaff, Jaques, Malvolio; Rosalind, Viola, Portia. 

(2) A character .in a Shakespeare tragedy — Romeo, 
Hamlet, Macbeth; Juliet, Lady Macbeth, Cordelia. 

(3) A character from George Eliot — Adam Bede, Tom 
TuUiver, Tito Melema; Dinah Morris, Maggie TuUiver, 
Romola. (4) A character from Dickens — Micawber, 
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Pickwick, Sam Weller; Little Nell, Betsy Trotwood, 
Sairy Gamp. (5; A character from Sir Walter Scott; 
^.^., Marmion, Roderick Dhu, Rob Roy; Ellen DouglaS; 
Diana Vernon, Meg Merrilies. 



LESSON L\7. 

L Memorize:— The Dying Gladiator. From 

" Childe Harold." 

I see before me the Gladiator lie; 
He leans upon his hand, — hb manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low. 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow. 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him, — he is gone 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 

He recked not of the life he lost nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play. 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rushed with his blood — shall he expire, 

And unavenged? — Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire. 

— Lord Byron. 

n. Theme:— Type Description: The Cowboy. 

Certainly the man aspiring to the title of cowboy 
needed to have stern stuff in him. He must be equal 
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to the level of the rude conditions of the life, or he was 
soon forced out of the society of the craft. In one way 
or another the ranks of the cow-punchers were filled. 
Yet the type remained singularly fixed. It was as 
though the model of the cowboy had been cast in bronze 
in a heroic mould, to which all aspirants were com- 
pelled to conform in line and detail. The environ- 
ment had produced its type. The cowboy had been 
born. America had gained another citizen, history 
another character. 

He who sought to ride by the side of this new man, 
this American cowboy, needed to have courage and 
constitution, a heart and a stomach not easily daunted, 
and a love for the hard ground and the open sky. They 
were many who were fit so to ride. Of these the range 
asked no question. Let us not ask whence the cowboy 
came, for that is a question immaterial and impossible 
of answer. Be sure, he came from among those who 
had strong within them that savagery and love of free- 
dom which spring so swiftly into life among strong 
natures when offered a brief exemption from the sla- 
very of civilization. The range claimed and held its 
own. 

Grim, taciturn, hard-working, faithful, it was this 
cowboy of the range who made the mainstay of the 
entire cattle industry. Without him there could never 
have been any cattle industry. He was its central 
figure and its reliance, at the same time that he was its 
creature and its product. 

— £. Hough, From ^^The Story 0} the Cowboy" 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
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Exercise i. (i) Discuss the paragraph divisions in 
the theme. (2) Select sentences that have some special 
merit in construction. (3) Point out and discuss the 
value of any figures of speech in the extract. 

2. Show by various details that this description is 
one of a class, not of an individual. 

3, Discuss the elements of beauty in the following: — 
The hours of evening, when we once curtained in the 
friendly dark, sped lightly. Even as with the crickets, 
night brought to us a certain spirit of rejoicing. It 
was good to take the air; good to mark the dawning 
of the stars, as they increased their glittering company. 
It seemed, in some way, the reward and the fulfilment 
of the day. So it is when men dwell in the open air; it 
is one of the simple pleasures that we lose by being 
cribbed and covered in a house, that, though the coming 
of the day is still the most inspiring, yet day's depart- 
ure, also, and the return of night refresh, renew, and 
quiet us; and in the pastures of the dusk we stand, 
like cattle, exulting in the absence of the load. 

in. Composition. — i. Describe the Cowboy. 

2. Make a study of one of the following Country 
Types: — (i) The Farmer. (2) The Truck Farmer. (3) 
The Farmer's Wife. (4) The Farmer's Boy. (5) The 
"Hired Man." (6) The "Hired Girl." (7) The 
Agent. 

This and subsequent groups of studies may be distributed among members 
of the class; the best description of each type may be selected, and the whole 
group read aloud by the teacher or the writers. 

3. Village Types. — Make a study of one of the fol- 
lowing: — (i) The Country Doctor. (2) The Minister. 
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(3) The Postmaster. (4) The School-teacher. (5) 
The Blacksmith. (6) The Landlord. (7) A Village 
Oracle. (8) The Oldest Inhabitant. (9) A Local 
Celebrity. 

4. City Types. — Make a study of one of the follow- 
ing: — (i) The Postman. (2) The Policeman. (3) The 
Milkman. (4) The Iceman. (5) The Cabman. (6) 
The Messenger Boy. (7) The Hotel Clerk. (8) The 
Bootblack. (9) The Organ-grinder. (10) The Man 
behind the Push-cart. (11) The Ward Politician. 

5. The City Shop. — A study of one of the following 
types: — (i) The Saleswoman. (2) The Cash Girl. (3) 
The Habitual Shopper. (4) The Bargain-hunter. (5) 
The Shoplifter. 

6. The Inland Steamer. — A study of one of the fol- 
lowing: — (i) The Landing. View of steamer from 
the wharf — whistle — approach — bell rings to reverse 
engine — deck-hand waits with small rope coiled — throws 
to the wharf — hawser dragged out, loop over mooring 
post — gang-plank let down — some passengers go ashore, 
some on board — wharf-hands begin to handle freight — 
rush to and fro with trucks loaded with crates, barrels, 
boxes — a horse and wagon are put on board— sheep 
are driven on with difficulty — ^last call — belated pas- 
senger rushes up — all aboard — gang-plank drawn — 
engines start — water churns up white — whistle blows — 
off again. (2) The Captain. (3) The Mate. (4) The 
Deck-hand. (5) The Stoker. (6) The Cook. (7) The 
Tourist. 

7. The Newspaper. — A study of one of the fol- 
lowing types: — (i) The Reporter. (2) The Editor. 
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(3) The Compositor. (4) The Pressman. (5) The 
Printer's Devil. (6) The Newsboy. (7) ** Constant 
Reader." 

8. Notes on the Passengers riding in Car No. at 

o'clock, on . 

9. The Railway. — A study of one of the following: — 
(i) The Ticket Agent. (2) The Train-despatcher. (3) 
The Engineer. (4) The Fireman. . (5) The Conduc- 
tor. (6) The Brakeman. (7) The Flag-man. (8) The 
Commercial Traveller. (9) The Nervous Passenger. 

10. National Types. — (i) Uncle Sam. (2) John 
Bull. (3) Johnny Canuck. (4) Paddy. (5) Sandy. 

11. Historical Types. — (i) The Jacobite.^ (2) The 
Puritan .2 (3) The Cavalier .^ (4) The Chartist. ^ (5) 
The Forty-niner. (6) The Down-easter. (7) The 
Knickerbocker. (8) The Acadian. (9) The Negro 
Slave. (10) The Immigrant. (11) The Voyageur. 
(12) The Jesuit Missionary. 

* See Macaulay's Epitaph of a Jacobite, 

2 Green's Short History of England^ ch. viii, sec. i. 

* Scott's Fortunes of Nigel, 

* Kingsley's Alton^ Locke. 



CHAPTER VIIL— ASSEMBLIES, GAMES, 

ETC.^ 

LESSON LVIL 
L Memorize: — From "The Crowded Street." 

Let me move slowly through the street, 

Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

How fast the flitting figures come! 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 

Where secret tears have left their trace 

They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest; 

To halls in which the feast is spread; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

— William Cidlen Bryant 

II. Theme: — Personal Groups: At the Town Pump. 

Noon, by the north clock I Noon, by the east ! High 
noon, too, by those hot sunbeams which fall, scarcely 
aslope, upon my head, and almost make the water 

^ References for Reading. '* A Quaker Meeting," Charles Lamb, 
Essays, '* Spectacles," G. W. Curtis, Prue and I, ** The Custom-house 
in Salem,' * Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, 
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bubble and smoke in the trough under my nose. Truly 
we public characters have a tough time of it ! Summer 
and winter nobody seeks me in vain; for, all day long, 
I am seen at the busiest corner, just above the market, 
stretching out my arms to rich and poor alike; and at 
night I hold a lantern over my head, both to show where 
I am and keep people out of the gutters. 

At this sultry noontide, I am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whose benefits an iron goblet is chained to 
my waist. Like a dram-seller on the mall, at muster- 
day, I cry aloud to all and sundry in my plainest accents, 
and at the very tiptop of my voice — Here it is, gentle- 
men! Here is the good liquor! Walk up, walk up, 
gentlemen, walk up, walk up ! Here is the unadulter- 
ated ale of father Adam. Walk up, gentlemen, walk up, 
and help yourselves. 

It would be a pity if all this outcry should draw no 
customers. Here they come. A hot day, gentlemen. 
Quaff, and away again. Who next? Oh, my little 
friend, you are let loose from school, and come hither to 
scrub your blooming face, and drown the memory of 
certain taps of the ferule, and other school-boy troubles, 
in a draught from the Town Pump. Take it, pure as 
the current of your young life. Take it, and may your 
heart and tongue never be scorched with a fiercer thirst 
than now. This thirsty dog, with his red tongue lolling 
out, does not scorn my hospitality, but stands on his 
hind legs, and laps eagerly out of the trough. See how 
lightly he capers away again ! 

One o'clock. Nay then, if the dinner-bell begins to 
speak, I may as well hold my peace. Here comes a 
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pretty young girl of my acquaintance, with a large stone 
pitcher for me to fill. May she draw a husband while 
drawing her water, as Rachel did of old. Hold out 
your vessel, my dear! There it is full to the brim; so 
now run home, peeping at your sweet image in the 
pitcher as you go; and forget not, in a glass of my 
own liquor, to drink — "Success to the Town Pump." 
— Nathaniel Hawthorne. Abridged from " Twice Told 
Tales:' 

in. Principles — Description.— The theme here treated 
is the various people who come to the Town Pump. 
The method of description is fresh and interesting. By 
attributing personality to the Pump, and writing the 
description as if it were observations of the central ob- 
ject, the author secures a unity of treatment and an ele- 
ment of personal interest that enhances the value of the 
descriptions. Note that the author chooses a significant 
moment for the Pump's meditation. Point out the ele- 
ments that give the quality of htunor to this extract. 

Composition. — i. Following the plan and method in 
the preceding description, write one of the following: — 
(i) Remarks from the Town Clock. (2) Reflections 
of a Mirror. (3) A Book's Opinions of Its Readers. 
(4) A Piano's Memories of Its Players. (5) A Horse's 
Opinions of Mankind. 

2. Parties of Pleasure. — Describe with special ref- 
erence to the persons present, one of the following: — 
(i) A Picnic Party. (2) A Christmas Party. (3) A 
Dinner Party. (4) Afternoon Tea. (5) A Ball. (6) 
Our Camping Party. (7) A Church Social. (8) At 
the Skating-rink. (9) A Street- car. 
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3. Assemblies. — Describe one of the following, as if 

you were writing a newspaper report: — (i) The 

Concert. (2) A Public Meeting. (3) A Meeting of 

the Club. (4) Visitors in Town. (5) The 

Trial (a court-room scene). 

Determine the detail that is of chief interest and give it prominence. Seizse on 
the leading characteristic and make all details illustrate the dominant idea. 

4* Street Scenes in the City. — Describe one of the 
following, having regard chiefly to the persons con- 
cerned: — (i) The People We Pass in the Street. 
(2) Going to Work. (3) Street Workmen — Digging 
a Sewer, Making a Road. (4) Filling the Watering- 
cart. (5) An Accident. (6) A Runaway. (7) The 
Passing of the Fire-engine. (8) A Fire. (9) A Riot. 
(10) Election Returns. (11) Departure of the Soldiers. 
(12) News of the Victory. (13) The Soldiers' Return. 
(14) School is Out. (15) Six o'Clock, at a Factory 
Door. 



CHAPTER IX.— VILLAGES, TOWNS, 

AND CITIES.i 

LESSON LVin. 

I. Memorize: — Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 

September 3, -1802. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 
This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill; 
Never saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will; 
Dear God! The very houses seem asleep. 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 

— William Wordsworth. 

XL Theme: — ^London. 

I have passed all my days in London, until I have 
formed as many and intense local attachments as any 
of you mountaineers can have done with dead nature. 

* References for Reading. For further descriptive passages, see 
George Eliot, Adam Bede^ ch. i ; Silas Marner, ch. i and ch. vi ; Mrs. 
GaskeJ], Cranjord, ch. i ; Kipling, The City of Dread jiU Night ; Car- 
lyle, Sartor ResartuSj bk. i, ch. iii. 

237 
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The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street; the 
innumerable trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, 
wagons and playhouses; all the bustle and wicked- 
ness round Covent Garden; the watchmen, drunken 
scenes, rattles; life awake, if you are awake, at all hours 
of the night; the impossibility of being dull in Fleet 
Street; the crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun 
shining upon houses and pavements; the print-shops, 
the old book-stalls, parsons cheapening books, coffee- 
houses, steams of soup from kitchens, the pantomimes 
— ^London itself a pantomime and a masquerade — all 
these things work themselves into my mind, and feed 
me without the power of satiating me. The wonder 
of these sights impels me into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motley 
Strand from fulness of joy at so much life. . . . 
Streets, streets, streets, markets, theatres, churches, 
Covent Gardens, shops sparkling with pretty faces of 
industrious milliners, neat sempstresses, ladies cheap- 
ening, gentlemen behind counters lying, authors in 
the street with spectacles, . . . lamps lit at night, 
pastry-cooks' and silver-smiths' shops, beautiful Quak- 
ers of Pentonville, noise of the coaches, drowsy cry 
of mechanic watchman at night, with bucks reeling 
home drunk; if you happen to wake at midnight, cries 
of *Fire,' and 'Stop thief ; inns of court, with their 
learned air, and halls, and butteries, just like Cam- 
bridge colleges; old book-stalls, Jeremy Taylors, Burtons 
on Melancholy, and Religio Medicis on every stall. 
These are thy pleasures, O London. with- the-many-sins! 

— Charles Lamb. From Two Letters. 
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Exercise i. Point out how the writer gives the 
sense of crowd and multitude and variety in this de- 
scription. 

2. Point out how the writer gives the ^ense of noise, 
bustle, animation in this extract. 

3. Point out how and why Wordsworth's descrip- 
tion of London (quoted at the head of the Lesson) dif- 
fers from Lamb's. 

4. Point out any elements that give to Wordsworth's 
description the quality of harmony. 

IV. Composition. — i. The Village (Town or City) I 
live in. 

2. The Street I live in. 

3. Atlantic City, Coney Island, Castine, or other sea- 
side resort. 

Use the fonn of a letter. 

4. Visit, note particulars of, and describe any place 
of industry: — Railroad shops; a knitting factory; a 
cotton factory; a canning factory; a cheese factory; a 
planing factory; a shingle- mill; a brewery; a coal-mine; 
a foundry; a wharf or pier; a ship- yard; a laundry; 
a photographer's studio; a printing-office; a newspaper 
office; a telegraph office; a departmental store. 

5. Write a letter describing some human settlement 
you have observed when absent from home: — (i) An 
Indian Village. (2) The Cliff-dwellers. (3) A Lum- 
bering Camp. (4) A Gypsy Encampment. (5) A Sol- 
diers' Encampment. (6) A Camp in the Woods. 
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LESSON LIX. 
I. Memorize: — From " Forward's the Cry! " 

Forward! Hark, forward's the cry! 

One more fence and we're out in the open, 

So to us at once, if you want to live near us! 

Hark to them, ride to them, beauties! as on they go. 

Leaping and sweeping away in the vale below! 

Cowards or bunglers, whose heart or whose eye is slow. 

Find themselves staring alone. 

So the great cause flashes by. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

n. Theme: — Narrative Description — Scenes of 

Action: A Fox Hunt.^ 

A faint but knowing whimper drove other thoughts 
out of all heads, and Lancelot began to stalk slowly with 
a dozen horsemen up the wood-ride, to a fitful accom- 
paniment of wandering hound-music, where the chor- 
isters were as invisible as nightingales among the thick 
cover. And hark ! the sweet hubbub suddenly crashed 
out into one jubilant shriek, and then swept away fainter 
and fainter among the trees. The walk became a trot 
— the trot a canter. Then a faint melancholy shout at a 
distance, answered by a ' stole away! ' from the field. 
Then red coats flashing like sparks of fire across the 
gray gap of mist, then a whipper-in bringing up a belated 
hound, burst into the path- way, smashing and plunging, 
with shut eyes, through ash-saplings and hassock-grass; 

* References for Readestg. A Football Rush, Hughes, Tom 
BrowrCs School-days. A Cricket Match, Dickens, Pickwick Papers. 
A Gambling Party, Disraeli, The Young Duke, A Polo Match, Rud- 
yard Kipling, " The Maltese Cat," in The Day's Work. A Prize Fight, 
R. H. Davis, Gallegher. 
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then a fat farmer, sedulously pounding through the mud, 
was overtaken and bespattered in spite of all his strug- 
gles; — until the line streamed out into the wide and 
rushy pasture, and right ahead, chiming and jangling 
sweet madness, the dappled pack danced and wavered 
through the veil of mist. 

On and on — down the wind and down the vale; and 
the canter became a gallop, and the gallop tS long, 
straining stride; and a hundred horse- hoofs crackled 
like flame among the stubbles and thundered fetlock- 
deep along the heavy meadows; and every fence thinned 
the cavalcade, till the madness began to stir all bloods, 
and with grim, earnest, silent faces the initiated few 
settled themselves to their work, till the rolling grass- 
lands spread out into flat black open fallows, and here 
and there a long melancholy line of tall elms, while 
before them the high chalk ranges gleamed above the 
mist like a vast wall of emerald enamelled with snow, 
and the winding river glittering at their feet. 

The hounds caught sight of the fox, burst into one 
frantic shriek of joy — and then a sudden and ghastly 
stillness, as mute and breathless they toiled up the hill- 
side, gaining on their victim at every stride. The 
patter of the horse-hoofs and the rattle of rolling flints 
died away above. ... In the road beyond them 
the hounds were just killing their fox, struggling and 
growling in fierce groups for the red gobbets of fur, a 
panting, steaming ring of horses round them. 

— Charles Kingsley. Adapted from *' Yeast.^^ 

Exercise i. (i) From what point of view is the hunt 
described ? Show that all the details are brought for- 
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ward from the point of view chosen, (li) Point out a 
number of expressions that convey the idea of swift 
physical movement, (iii) Select expressions that sug- 
gest excitement, (iv) Show that there is a climax in 
the development of the scene, (v) Show how the 
writer blends the beauty of nature with the description 
of the hunt. 

2. Discuss the elements in the foregoing description 
that give it the qualities of (i) vividness, (ii) animation. 

IV. Composition.— I. Describe, in the style of Kings- 
ley's Fox-hunt, any sport that you have taken part 
Seek to render the interest and excitement of the sport, 
— (i) Trout Fishing. (2) Sailing a Cat-boat. (3) Rid- 
ing. {4) Birds- nesting. (5) Tobogganing. (6) Coasting. 
(7) Skating. (8) Snow-shoeing. {9) Canoeing. {10) 
Duck-hunting. (11) Rabbit-huntii^. {12) Crabbing. 

2. Describe the hunting-scene below. 
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LESSON LX. 

I. Memorize: — Before Waterloo — From " Childe 

Harold.*' 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dwmb. 
Or whispering with white lips — "The foe! They come! They 
come! " 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering " rose. 
The war note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes: 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears! 

— Lord Byron. 

n. Theme: — A Boat- Race. 

In the boat-races of the English colleges, the boats start, l)ecause of the nar- 
rowness of the river, at equal distances behind each other. Each boat strives 
to overtake the boat ahead, to touch it with the prow, making " a bump." 

There it comes, at last — the flash of the starting gun. 
Long before the sound of the report can roll up the river 
the whole pent-up life and energy which has been held 
in leash, as it were, for the last six minutes, is let loose, 
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and breaks away with a bound and a dash which he 
who has felt it will remember for his life, but the like 
of which, will he ever feel again ? The starting-ropes 
drop from the coxswains' hands, the oars flash into 
the water, and gleam on the feather, the spray flies from 
them, and the boats leap forward. 

For the first ten strokes Tom was in too great fear of 
making a mistake to feel or hear or see. His whole soul 
was glued to the back of the man before him, his one 
thought to keep time, and get his strength into the 
stroke. But as the crew settled down into the well- 
known long sweep, what we may call consciousness 
returned ; and while every muscle in his body was 
straining, and his chest heaved, and his heart leaped, 
every nerve seemed to be gathering new life, and his 
senses to wake into unwonted acuteness. 

** We must be close to Exeter ! " The thought flashes 
into him, and it would seem into the rest of the crew at 
the same moment. For, all at once, the strain seems 
taken off their arms again; there is no more drag; she 
springs to the stroke as she did at the start. 
• •..... 

The water rushes by, still eddying from the strokes 
of the boat ahead. Tom fancies now that he can hear 
their oars and the working of their rudder, and the 
voice of their coxswain. In another moment both 
boats are in the Gut, and a perfect storm of shouts 
reaches them from the crowd, as it rushes madly off 
to the left of the foot-bridge. Then Miller, motionless 
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as a statue till now, lifts his right hand and whirls the 
tassel round his head: "Give it her now, boys; six 
strokes and we are into them." Old Jarvis lays down 
that great broad back, and lashes his oar through the 
water with the might of a giant, and the crew caught 
him up in another stroke, the tight new boat answers 
to the spurt, and Tom feels a little shock behind him, 
and then a grating sound, as Miller shouts : "Unship 
oars bow and three," and the nose of the St. Ambrose 
boat glides quietly up the side of the Exeter, till it 
touches their stroke oar. 

— Thomas Hughes. Abridged jrom ^^Tont Brawn at 
Oxford,'' 

Exercise. — (i) Show how the personal interest is 
brought into the description and how it increases the 
force of the description, (ii) Point out elements that 
conduce to the animation of the style. 

Composition. — i. Describe, following the plan and 
method of the extract, any contest or game in which 
you have taken part or been greatly interested: — (i) A 
Baseball Match (or Football, Cricket, Basket-ball). (2) 
A Tennis Tournament. (3) A Spelling Match. (4) 
A Road Race of Bicycles. (5) A Road Race of Au- 
tomobiles. (6) The Regatta at . 

This and the following group may be asagned for one exercise, the various 
themes being distributed, for the sake of interest and variety, to various pupils. 

2. Describe one of the following scenes of action : — 
(i) The Fire-engine on the Way. (2) Pursuit of a 
Thief. (3) Getting in the Harvest before Rain. (4) An 
Old-time Apple-paring (Quilting, Barn-raising, or other) 
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Bee. (5) Sugaring-off. (6) Threshing-day. (7) Logging 
on a Canadian River. (8) Salmon-fishing. (9) On 
Board a Gloucester Fishing-boat on the Banks — (see 
Kipling, ^Captains Courageous^). (10) Steamboats 
Racing. 



PART III.— NARRATION AND 
DESCRIPTION: THE SHORT STORY 



CHAPTER I.— THE SHORT STORY. 

LESSON LXI. 

The short story, compared with incident, has a wider 
field of view, deeper insight into life, finer artistic method. 
The stream of circumstance is longer, character is im- 
plicated, and the total effect more rounded and com- 
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plete. The short story may be a simple narrative, a, 
short tale as in Poe's stories and Hawthorne's Twice-Told 
Tales. But it may be more than a simple narrative, it 
may seek to compass life. With more recent writers 
— Mr, Bret Harte, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Aldrich, and Miss 
Wilkins — the short story is a drama in miniature, in 
which character, situation, plot, work together in close 
union and balanced perfection. And they gain intensity 
by condensation — the story is begun as near the end as 
possible, previous details are merely suggested and at- 
tention is concentrated on a few salient points.^ 

II. — Theme: — A Magnum Opus. 

Leeby came but with a faded little book, the title 
already rubbed from its shabby brown covers. I 
opened it, and then all at once I saw before me again 
the man who wroje and printed it and died. He came 
hobbling up the brae, so bent that his body was almost 
at right angles to his legs, and his broken silk hat was 
carefully brushed as in the days when Janet, his sister, 
lived. Jimsy was a poet, and for the space of thirty 
years he lived in a great epic on the Millennium. This 
is the book presented to- me by Jess, that lies so quietly 

* References for Reading. The following are recommended. 
Rudyard Kipling, Muhammed Din, Drums of the Fore and Aft, The 
Man Who Would Be King, The Brushwood Boy, and various stories of 
the two Jungle Books. Bret Harte, The Luck of Roaring Camp, Ten- 
nessee's Pardner, M'liss. T. B. Aldrich, Marjorie Daw, Ptre Antoine's 
Date-Palm, Quite So. Mary E. Wilkins, A Humble Romance, A l^aste 
of Honey, The Bar Lighthouse. F. R. Stockton, The Lady or the 7Hger. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Merry Men, Will 0' the Mill. G. W. Cable, Old 
Creole Days (selections). 

See, for a longer list, Dye, The Story-teller's Art. 
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on my topmost shelf now. Open it, however, and you 
will find that the work is entitled "The Millennium: 
an Epic Poem, in Twelve Books: by James Duthie.'' 
Jimsy had educated himself, after the idea of writing 
something that the world would not willingly let die 
came to him, and he began his book before his edu- 
cation was complete. So far as I know, he never wrote 
a line that had not to do with " The Millennium." By 
trade Jimsy was a printer, a master- printer with no 
one under him, and he printed and bound his book, 
ten copies in all, as well as wrote it. To print the poem 
took him, I dare say, nearly as long as to write it, and 
he set up the pages as they were written, one by one. 
He had but a small stock of type, and on many occa- 
sions he ran out of a letter. The letter e tried him sorely. 
Those who knew him best say that he tried to think 
of words without an e in them, but when he was baffled 
he had to use a little a or an (? instead. He could print 
correctly, but in the book there are a good many capi- 
tal letters in the middle of words, and sometimes there 
is a note of interrogation after " alas " or " woe's me," 
because all the notes of exclamation had been used 
up. . . . 

So he passed from youth to old age, and all his life 
seemed a dream, except that part of it in which he was 
writing, or printing, or stitching, or binding "The 
Millennium." At last the work was completed. 

"It is finished," he printed at the end of the last 
book. " The task of thirty years is over." 

It is indeed over. No one ever read " The Millen- 
nium." I am not going to sentimentalize over my copy, 
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for how much of it have I read ? But neither shall 
I say it was written to no end. 

— /. M. Barrie. Abridged jrom ^^A Window in 
Thrums y 

in. Principles — The Short Story. — Study in the ex- 
tract above: — 

(i) the motive of the story, the central idea — the bit 
of human life and experience that gives the story its 
meaning; 

(ii) the characters whose nature makes the motive 
and its effects possible; 

(iii) the setting, or the scene, time, surroundings that 
lend probability, color, interest to the narrative; 

(iv) the action or sequence of acts through which the 
motive is worked out in human life. 

IV. Composition. — Having determined the parts of 
the story, we turn to write the story itself. In the sim- 
plest form of treatment, the story requires (i) first, — the 
time of the story, which may be very vaguely " Once 
upon a time," or very exactly, the year or period; then 
whatever descriptive account of the place and situation 
is necessary. Then (ii) the characters are brought for- 
ward, described only for those striking characteristics 
of person or disposition out of which the story springs. 
Then (iii) we pass to the plot (see principles of narra- 
tion, pp. 156, 157, 164-166). The motive (iv) is de- 
veloped in the details of the story. 

I. Tell the story of the Great Work, making the sub- 
ject a useless invention. 
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2. Tell the Story of the " Chh^d Musician." 

He played for his lordship's levee, 
He played for her ladyship's whim, 

Till the poor little head was heavy. 
And the poor little brain would swim. 

And the face grew peaked and eerie. 
And the large eyes strange and bright. 

And they said, too late, "He is weary! 
He shall rest for at least to-night ! " 

But at dawn, when the birds were waking. 
As they watched in the silent room. 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 

Twas a string of his violoncello. 
And they heard him stir in his bed: 

" Make room for a tired little fellow. 
Kind God!" was the last he said. 

— Austin Dobson. 

The motive of the story here is the sudden death of 
a child-musician through over-excitement and over- 
work, coincident with the breaking of the string of his 
violoncello in his sick room. Study the development 
of each part of the plot; note how the interest rises, 
and how striking and effective is the conclusion. The 
story gains in plot interest by departing from the sim- 
ple plan of bringing forward its parts. Inversion, 
bringing a part of the action before the setting, is a fre- 
quent device for a successful opening. 

3. In imitation of Addison's " Adventure of a Shil- 
ling," Tatler, No. 8,^ tell the story of:— (i) A Dollar 

* Reprinted in Dobson 's Eighteenth Century Essays. 
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Bill, (a) The Adventures of a Drop of Water (see 
Shelley's " Cloud "). (3) The Personal History of a 
Looking-glass. (4) The Story of My Knife. (5) The 
Adventures of an Umbrella. (6) The Story of a Broom. 
4. Tell the story suggested by this picture. 



By permiiiim t/MM. Braun, CUximt, it Cie. 

5. Pupils familiar with Mr. Kipling's Jungle Books 
and Mr. Thompson-Seton's Biography oj a Grizzly and 
Wild Animals I Have Known, etc., will be tempted 
to write the biography or assumed autobiography of 
familiar animals, — some particular dog, canary, horse, 
squirrel, ground-hog, etc. 

6. Tell the story suggested by the picture on p. 247. 

7. Tell one of the following as a short story: — (i) 
Wordsworth's "Michael." (2) Cowper's "John Gilpin." 
(3) Whittier's "MaudMuUer." (4) Tennyson's "Dora." 
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(5) Tennyson's "Lady Clare." (6) Tennyson's "Lord 
of Burleigh." (7) Tennyson's " Edwin Gray." (8) 
Tennyson's " Enoch Arden." (9) Tennyson's " Lan- 
celot and Elaine." (10) Longfellow's ** Birds of Kil- 
lingworth." (11) Arnold's ''Forsaken Merman." (12) 
Wordsworth's '' Reverie of Poor Susan." (13) Wil- 
liam Watson's " A Lute Player." (14) Aldrich's " The 
Face Against the Pane." 

8. Tell any story of interest that you have read. 

9. Tell any story of interest that you have heard 
told of real people. 



PART IV.— EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER I.— HOW THINGS ARE 
MADE. 

LESSON LXII. 

I. Ezposition — Definition.— The explanation of things 
is Exposition. Whenever we seek to express clearly 
the nature of a principle, the method of doing a thing, 
the plan of a machine, the essential character of an 
object, we expound. The housekeeper's recipe for 
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making currant jelly, Euclid's explanations of the 
properties of a triangle, the engineer's statement of 
the means of storing electricity, the economist's elu- 
cidation of the character of money, the teacher's ex- 
planation of a rule or a passage, are all Expositions. 
This kind of composition is of high value in the prac- 
tical world. 

n. Theme: — Making Peanut Brittle. 

One of the very best of home-made candies is peanut 
brittle. It has the great merit of being easily made, 
of almost always turning out well, and of not resulting 
in a dismal and messy compound that refuses to harden 
or become anything but a sticky ^yrup. 

To make peanut brittle, shell your peanuts and rub 
off the brown inner skin; then put the nuts on a bake- 
board, and crush them with the rolling pin until they 
are broken to the size of coarsely ground coffee. Meas- 
ure the broken nuts and take jiist as much granulated 
sugar as you have peanuts. Put the sugar in an iron 
skillet or saucepan on the fire, without a drop of water, 
and stir steadily as the sugar melts and turns brown. 
When the last trace of sugar melts into syrup, put in 
the peanuts, stir at once and pour out into buttered 
tins. All this last must be done very quickly, or the 
candy will harden as you handle it. 

Plan. — This exposition, however simple, follows a 
definite plan. Definition and general introduction; the 
exposition proper, — the order and number of details, 
determined by the nature of the theme, and brought 
forward as if a narration. The purpose here is to make 
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the process plain to any reader. The value of this 
mode of writing depends, therefore, on the simplicity, 
clearness, and adequate fulness of the explanation. 

Composition. — i. Following the model above, tell 
how to make one of the following: — (i) Butter. (2) 
Cheese. (3) Tomato Soup. (4) Maple-sugar. (5) Cur- 
rant Jelly. (6) Coffee. (7) Plum-pudding. (8) Bread. 
(9) Cider. (10) Canned Peaches. 

2. Tell how to make one of the following: — (i) 
Mortar. (2) Plaster. (3) Paint. (4) Silo. (5) Ink. (6) 
Wine. (7) A Kite. (8) A Baseball Diamond or Ten- 
nis Court. (9) A Negative. (10) A Picture-frame. 

3. Tell how one of the following is made: — (i) A 
Crock. (2) A China Plate. (3) Bricks. (4) Glass. 
(5) A Mirror. (6) Matches. (7) Paper. (8) Steel 
Pens. (9) Wall-paper. (10) A Book. 

4. Describe how yarn is made by a spinning-wheel (see 
illustration p. 255). 

5. Tell how to grow one of the following: — (i) Indian 
Com. (2) Tomatoes. (3) Celery. (4) Mushrooms. 
(5) Strawberries. (6) Grapes. (7) Peanuts. (8) Hya- 
cinths. (9) Sweet Peas. (10) Narcissus. (11) Chinese 
Lilies. 



CHAPTER IL— THE NATURE OF 

MACHINES. 

LESSON LXIII. 
I. Theme: — ^A Pianoforte. 

A Pianoforte is a stringed musical instrument, played 
by keys. It is made up of four parts: the Frame, the 
Strings, the Keys and Action, the Case. 

The Frame is the large harp-shaped form on which 
the strings are stretched. It is made of iron or steel, 
built so as to withstand the tremendous strain of the, 
strings and to hold them in tune. 

The Strings are made of steel wire, and vary in size 
and length in order to produce the different tones. 
Below the strings is the sounding-board, a large thin 
board without knot or flaw, fastened to the frame at its 
edges. The vibration of this board when a string is 
sounded greatly improves the tone of the string. 

The Keyboard consists of a row of keys communi- 
cating with the strings by means of what is called the 
"Action." Strike a key and at once a little "hammer," 
made of wood covered with felt, jumps up and strikes 
the string. As you touch the key a small piece of 
leather, called the "damper," is raised off the string so 

that it may vibrate. As your finger is removed, the 
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damper returns to still the vibration of its string and 
prevent any jangling with subsequent notes. The 
"loud" pedal lifts all the dampers from the strings, 
and so aids in giving loud and continuing tones. The 
"soft" pedal moves a damper upon all the strings. 

The Case is the box that holds the frame, strings, 
and action, and the legs on which the piano stands. It 
is made of durable, well-seasoned wood, often beauti- 
fully worked and ornamented. 

Exercise. — (i) What similarity is there in method 
between the foregoing exposition and that of the Trail- 
ing Arbutus, p. 169? (ii) Discuss the plan of this ex- 
position, (iii) Discuss how you might treat this theme 
as an embellished exposition (cf. The Flagy p. 265). 

n. Composition. — i. Following the plan and treat- 
ment of the Piano, draw up a formal outline and explain 
the principle of construction of one of the following: — 
(i) The Common Pump. (2) A Stove. (3) A Re- 
frigerator. (4) A Common Lock. (5) A Combination 
Lock. (6) A Canal Lock. (7) A Water-wheel. (8) A 
Wind-mill. (9) A Locomotive Engine. (10) A Lime- 
kiln. (11) A Camera. (12) An Ice-cream Freezer. (13) A 
Soda-water Fountain. (14) A Dynamo. (15) A Trolley- 
car. (16) An Automobile. 

2. Explain the operation of one of the following: — (i) 
The Post-office (collection, sorting, forwarding, deliv- 
ery of mail). (2) The Newspaper (collection, sorting, 
printing of matter, deUvery). (3) A Bank. (4) A Life 
Insurance Company. (5) A Town Coimcil. (6) A 
Municipal Election. (7) A Presidential Election. 
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3. Explain one of the following: — (i) Rain. (2) 
Deserts. (3) Tides. (4) The Barometer. (5) The Cy- 
clone. (6) Icebergs. (7) The Gulf Stream. (8) Tidal 
Waves. (9) Rainbow. (10) Northern Lights. 



CHAPTER III.— DEFINITION OF 

TERMS. 

LESSON LXIV. 

I. Theme: — Cheerfulness. 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The 
latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed 
and permanent. Those are often raised into the greatest 
transports of mirth, who are subject to the greatest de- 
pressions of melancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness, 
though it does not give the mind such an exquisite 
gladness, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, 
and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

— Joseph Addison. From " The Spectator ^ 

n. Principles — Exposition.— The foregoing paragraph 
shows how the meaning of a term may be made clear 
by comparison with another object having something 
of the same quality, and by the analogy of well-known 
objects (daylight and lightning) standing to each other 
in a similar relation. 

Exercise i. Restate in your own words the compari- 
son of cheerfulness and mirth, and the analogy of the 

daylight and lightning. 
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2. Explain the term melancholy by comparison with 
grief and sadness, using the analogy of storm, twilight, 
night. 

•3. Explain the term courage by comparison with 
rashness, audacity, and heroism. 

4. Explain the term humble by comparison with 
shy, bashful, meek. 

in. Theme :— What is Preaching? 

1 Preaching is the communication of truth by man to 
man. ^ It has in it two essential elements, « truth and 
^ personality. ^ Neither of those can it spare and still 
be preaching. ^ The truest truth,- the most authorita- 
tive statement of God's will, communicated in any other 
way than through the personality of man to men, is 
not preached truth. ^ Suppose it written on the sky, 
suppose it embodied in a book that has been so long 
held in reverence as the direct utterance of God that 
the vivid personality of the men who wrote its pages 
has well nigh faded out of it ; in neither of these cases 
is there any preaching. ^ And, on the other hand, if 
men speak to other men that which they do not claim 
for truth, if they use their powers of persuasion or of 
entertainment to make other men listen to their specu- 
lations, or do their will, or applaud their cleverness, that 
is not preaching either. ^The first lacks personality. 
^ The second lacks truth. ^ Now preaching is the bring- 
ing of truth through personality. ^^ It must have both 
elements. 

— Phillips Brooks. From ^^ Lectures on Preaching.^' 
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IV. Principles — ^Exposition. — We have here first the 
definition (i). This definition is repeated (2) to throw 
emphasis on its two points (a) truth and (b) personality. 
The writer turns then to consider the absence of either 
of these qualities. He denies (3) that truth without 
personality or personality without truth is preaching — 
this denial of the opposite is called obverse iteration. 
He repeats this denial (3) in (4) with respect to person- 
ality (6), and supports his denial by examples (5) — this 
is called exposition by exemplification. He supports 
his denial in (3) as respects truth (a) by examples (6). 
Then (7) states the element lacking in (5), and (8) the 
element lacking in (6). The term thus cleared up by 
obverse iteration, is now defined as at first (9), and its 
two elements once more emphasized (10) by repetition. 

V. Composition. — i. Define and illustrate, in a simi- 
lar way, what is meant by one of the following: — (i) 
Gentleman. (2) Snob. (3) Statesman. (4) Hero. (5) 
Poet. (6) Philosopher. 

2. Explain the different meanings of one of the fol- 
lowing words: — (i) Bank. (2) Vessel. (3) Craft. (4) 
Print. (5) Humor. (6) Grace. (7) Nice. 

Consult a good dictionary for etymology and meanings. 

3. Explain the difference between Epic, Lyric, and 
Dramatic Poetry. 

4. Explain the difference between Monarchy, Des- 
potism, Oligarchy, Republic. 

5. Explain the meaning of Government of the People, 
By the People, For the People. 

6. Explain the difference between Anecdote, Tale, 
Romance, Novel. 
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LESSON LXV. 

I. Theme:— Indian Summer. 

The halcyon period of our autumn will always in 
some way be associated with the Indian. It is red and 
yellow and dusky like him. The smoke of his camp- 
fire seems again in the air. The memory of him per- 
vades the woods. His plumes and moccasins and 
blanket of skins form just the costume the season 
demands. It was doubtless his chosen period. The 
gods smiled upon him then, if ever. The time of the 
chase, the season of the buck and the doe, and of the 
ripening of all forest fruits; the time when all men are 
incipient hunters, when the first frosts have given 
pungency to the air, when to be abroad on the hills or 
in the woods is a delight both old and young feel,«— if 
the red aborigine ever had his summer of fulness and 
contentment, it must have been at this season, and it 
fitly bears his name. 

— John Burroughs. From ^^ Autumn Tides,*^ 

By permission of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

n. Principles — Embellished Exposition. — Exposition 
is not limited to the intellectual processes. We may have 
exposition embellished with all the resources of associa- 
tion; we may have it used with all the arts of persuasion 
(see pp. 275 ff). Exposition then draws us by its grace 
and suggestion or stimulates us by its high conceptions. 
The foregoing theme is the propriety of the term Indian 
Summer. The first sentence gives the general explana- 
tion of the term — the association of the Indian and the 
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season; then follow details of the connection of the 
two, and a suggestion in explanation of the term " sum- 
mer"; the general conclusion restates the theme, as 
something demonstrated. 

Study the means by which the bare exposition is 
enriched. 

m. Composition. — i. Explain one of the following: 
—(i) The Dog-days. (2) Christmas. (3) Twelfth Night. 
(4) Holidays. (5) The Fourth of July. (6) April 
Fools' Day. (7) St. Valentine's Day. (8) Father 
Time. (9) El Dorado. 

2. Expound one of the following: — (i) City Life. (2) 
Country Life. (3) Reading. (4) Commerce. (5) Good 
Nature. 



LESSON LXVI. 

L Theme: — The Flag of One's Country. 

You must have been a soldier, you must have passed 
the frontier and marched on roads that are no longer 
those of your own land; you must have been far from 
your country, severed from every word of the tongue 
that you have spoken from infancy; you must have said 
to yourself during days of fatigue that all that remains 
of the absent country is that shred of silk which flutters 
yonder, in the centre of the battalion; you must have 
had no other rallying point in the smoke of battle than 
that bit of torn stuff, in order to understand, in order to 
feel, all that that sacred thing that one calls the Flag 
contains in its folds. 
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The flag, in very truth, put in a single word, rendered 
palpable in a single object, is all that was, all that is the 
life of each one of us : the hearth where you were born, 
the bit of land where you grew up, the mother who 
rocks you, the father who scolds you, the first year, the 
first tear, the hopes, the dreams, the fancies, the recol- 
lections; it is all these joys at once, all gathered into 
one name, the finest of all names : our Country. 

— Jules Claretie, ''The Flag.'' 

II. Principles— Embellished Exposition.— The defi- 
nition here is made by bringing forward the chief asso- 
ciations of the term. Enumerate these. 

Study the extract to see how the writer touches 
throughout the sources of pathos. 

III. Composition. — i. Define what the American 
Flag stands for. 

2. Define, using the associations of history and civili- 
zation, what any one of the following stands for: — (i) 
The British Flag (see Kipling's The English Flag). 
(2) The Flag of France. (3) The Flag of Germany. 
(4) The Flag of Italy. (5) The Flag of Russia. (6) 
The Flag of Japan. 

3. Define what Home is. 

4. Define what the Cross symbolizes. 



PART v.— ARGUMENT.^ 

CHAPTER I.— PURE ARGUMENT. 

LESSON LXVII. 

I 

I. Argumentation. — i. Induction and Deduction. — 

Discourse intended to convince one of the truth or 
falsity of a statement is Argument. To establish a 
new fact we proceed from particular instances to a 
conclusion. Observing the death of many human 
beings we conclude, All men are mortal. Noting that 
a large class of phenomena can be explained only on 
the assumption of the rotundity of the earth we con- 
clude, The earth is round. 

This method of reasoning from particulars to a con- 
clusion is induction. 

Deduction. — But we may deduce a conclusion from 
judgments already made — out of two statements deriv- 
ing a third. 

(i) All men are mortal (major premise, general state- 
ment). 

^ The treatment of the laws and errors of reasoning belongs to an ad- 
vanced study of Argument. The teacher is referred, for the develop- 
ment of this process of composition, to Abbott and Seeley's English Les- 
sons jor English People, Hill's Principles of Rhetoric, Jevon's Logic, J. S. 
Mill's Logic, or Baker's Principles of Argumentation. 

. 267 
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(ii) Socrates is a man (minor premise, particular 
statement). 

(ill) Therefore Socrates is mortal (conclusion). 
This is deduction. 

2. Syllogism. — This logical form made up of two 
premises and a conclusion is called a syllogism. In 
popular speech one premise is usually understood. We 
say simply, This novel is a failure because it lacks 
action and character; but the full syllogism would be, 
The novels that lack action and character are failures 
(major premise). This novel lacks action and character 
(minor premise). Therefore this novel is a failure (con- 
clusion). In ordinary reasoning the inductive and 
deductive methods are usually employed side by side. 

3. Errors in Reasoning. — Erroneous reasoning in 
Induction arises when the nature of the facts does not 
warrant the conclusion drawn, or when the number of 
cases observed is insufficient to establish it. Errors in 
deductive reasoning arise from the falsity of either 
premise or of the conclusion alleged to be drawn from 
the premises. Confusion as to the sense of the terms 
of the proposition is also a fruitful cause of error. 

4. Form. — The form of an argument may be studied 
in Euclid's demonstrations. There we find, first, the 
enunciation of what is to be proved — the proposition. 
Then follow the statements that tend to create belief 
in the Proposition — the proof. 

Finally the statement of the result of the proof gives 
the conclusion. 

An extended argumentation involving several argu- 
ments is generally introduced by an exordium, stating 
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the nature and importance, and forecasting the course 
of the discussion. This exordium usually precedes 
the definite enunciation of the Proposition. Such an 
argumentation generally has likewise at the end of the 
Proof a recapitulation of the arguments, called the 
peroration. The Peroration serves as a brief, forcible 
introduction to the Conclusion. 

5. Methods of Proof. — Proof that consists of reasoned 
statements of the writer in favor of his own position is 
direct proof. Proof that consists of the refutation of 
the proof of the opposite proposition is indirect proof. 
To refute an unsound argument, you may ironically 
assume the truth of the opposite proposition and push 
it to the extreme, when it is found to be absurd (reductio 
ad absurdum). For example: That reading is harm- 
ful because it is liable to abuse, would be proved absurd 
by showing that this would prove that eating is likewise 
harmful. Or you may show that the opposite conclu- 
sion involves alternatives, each of which you prove 
erroneous (the dilemma). Or you may take all pos- 
sible conclusions * or theories other than your own, and 
show one by one that they must be excluded, leaving 
your own conclusion as alone satisfactory (method of 
residues) . 

Exercise. — Examine the truth or falsity of the con- 
clusion in the following: — (i) All grass is green; leaves 
are green; therefore leaves are grass. (2) All French- 
men are fond of frogs' legs; John Bull is not a French- 
man; therefore John Bull is not fond of frogs' legs. (3) 
Nothing is better than wisdom; bread is better than 
nothing; therefore bread is better than wisdom (New- 
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comer). (4) All men are endowed with reason; all 
fools are men; therefore all fools are endowed with 
reason (Abbott-Seeley). (5) Some clever men are dis- 
honest; no good man is dishonest; therefore some clever 
men are good. (6) Football should be stopped be- 
cause it is the cause of many accidents. (7) He must 
be guilty, because he blushes. (8) All men should 
swim because swimming expands the chest. (9) Pov- 
erty is the best teacher, for Lincoln, Garfield, Edison, 
Carlyle, Burns, were all poor. (10) No good man 
would use such an argument, for it is one employed by 
Machiavelli himself. (11) That man is an enemy of 
religion, for he never goes to church. (12) Greek, being 
a dead language, is of no use to living men (Hill). (13) 
Voluntary competition is a good thing in trade, and so 
must be a good thing in education; parents should 
not be forced to send their children to school. (14) 
Thieving is my vocation. It is not wrong for a man to 
labor in his vocation. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

L Theme: — Inductive Reasoning from Analogy: 
That Animals Suffer from Cruel Treatment. 

These poor animals just look, and tremble, and give 
forth the very indications of suffering that we do. Theirs 
is the distinct cry of pain. Theirs is the unequivocal 
physiognomy of pain. They put on the same aspect of 
terror on the demonstrations of a menaced blow. They 
exhibit the same distortions of agony after the infliction 
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of It. The bruise, or the burn, or the fracture, or the 
deep incision, or the fierce encounter with one of equal 
or superior strength, just affects them similarly to our- 
selves. Their blood circulates as ours. They have 
pulsations in various parts of the body like ours. They 
sicken, and they grow feeble with age, and, finally, they 
die just as we do. They possess the same feelings; and, 
what exposes them to like suffering from another quar- 
ter, they possess the same instincts with our own species. 
The lioness robbed of her whelps causes the wilderness 
to ring aloud with the proclamation of her wrongs; or 
the bird whose little household has been stolen fills and 
saddens all the grove with melodies of deepest pathos. 
(Therefore, etc.) 

— Thomas Chalmers. From ^^ Cruelty to Animals. ^^ 

II. Composition. — i. Outline the argument of the 
preceding passage. Reproduce the arguments in your 
own words, stating the probable conclusion. 

2. Write a similar argument concerning the plurality 
of inhabited planets.* 

Outline: Proposition. — That other planets of our system (Sat- 
urn, Jupiter, Mars, etc.) are inhabited. Proof. — Points of similarity 
between them and the earth; revolution round the sun; their source 
of light from the sun; revolution on their own axis; moons; law 
of gravitation. Conclusion. — From these similarities we conclude a 
probable further agreement that the other planets are, like the earth, 
the habitation of living creatures. 

3. Prove the proposition: That the Earth is round. 

Outline: The Proposition. Cumulative Proof. — (i) The ap- 
pearance of the vessel sinking below the horizon, and of the land 
ri^g to the approaching vessel, (ii) The traveller going north or 
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south, seeing new stars and losing old ones, (iii) Sailors circum- 
navigating the earth, (iv) The phenomenon of dawn, sunrise, etc. 
(v) Engineers allowing a dip of eight inches in the mile in construct- 
ing a canal, (vi) The round shadow of the earth during an eclipse 
of the moon, (vii) The globular character of the members of the 
planetary system to which the earth belongs. Conclusion. 

4. Show briefly by inductive reasoning the truth of 
one of the following propositions: — (i) That Heat ex- 
pands Bodies and Cold bontracts them. ^2) That Gravi- 
tation affects all Bodies. (3) That Oxygen is neces- 
sary to human life. (4) That Light travels faster than 
Sound. (5) That Cold retards Decomposition. 

5. That Electricity will supplant Steam as a motor 
power. 

Outline: The Proposition. The Proof. — Noticeable instances 
of the displacement of steam: city machinery, suburban trolley-cars 
and electric railways, etc. The reasons for the displacement — com- 
parison of expense, convenience, etc. Present limitations in use 
of electricity — loss of power in producing electricity — dissipation of 
energy in long distances, etc. Conclusion. 

6. Submit the pure argument in support or refuta- 
tation of one of the following propositions: — (i) That 
the Civil War in the United States was inevitable. (2) 
That the immigration of foreign peoples to the United 
States is desirable. (3) That trade-unions have improved 
the conditions of labor. (4) That strikes benefit the ar- 
tisans. 



CHAPTER II.— PERSUASION. 

LESSON LXIX. 

I. Persuasion in Argument. — Pure argument is rare- 
ly found except in the propositions of science. The 
insurance agent, the lawyer seeking to influence the 
jury, the preacher luring to brighter worlds, are not 
satisfied with mere intellectual conviction. Conviction 
may result from many things besides argument; it may 
come from ignorance, superstition, prejudice, passion. 
Conviction to issue in action must have the support 
of the feelings. Arguments that appeal to our sym- 
pathy, cupidity, pride, honor, that seek to move us to 
action, are of the nature of Persuasion. /' Deductions 
have no power of persuasion. The heart is commonly 
reached, not through the reason, but through the imagi- 
nation, by means of direct impressions, by the testi- 
mony of facts and events, by history, by description. 
Persons influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, 
deeds inflame us " (John Henry Newman). The orator, 
the preacher, the advocate, depend for success on their 
powers of persuasion. The method of persuasion is 
to put the argument in such a way that it will tell most 
upon the hearer — to enlist his sympathies, touch the 
motives that move him, appeal to his own experience of 

life and his own method of reasoning. 

277, 
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II. Theme :— That an Appeal to the People is Just. 

A portion of s-t^^eech delivered in Birmingham, December 4, 1866, in favor 
of the Ref(»mi Bill for extending the franchise to artisans. 

These opponents of ours, some of them in Parlia- 
ment openly, and many of them secretly in the press, 
have charged us with being the promoters of a danger- 
ous excitement. They have the effrontery to say that I 
am the friend of public disorder. I am one of the 
people. Surely if there be one thing in a free country 
more dear t*han another, it is that any one of the people 
may speak openly to the people. If I speak to the 
people of their rights, and indicate to them the way to 
secure them, — if I speak of their danger to the monop- 
olists of power, — am I not a wise counsellor, both to 
the people and to their rulers ? 

Suppose I stand at the foot of Vesuvius or Etna, and, 
seeing a hamlet or a homestead planted on its slope, I 
said to the dwellers in that hamlet or that homestead: 
'* You see that vapor which ascends from the summit 
of the mountain. That vapor may become a dense 
black smoke, that will obscure the sky. You see the 
trickling of lava from the crevices in the side of the 
mountain. That trickling of lava may become a river 
of fire. You hear that muttering in the bowels of the 
mountain. That muttering may become a bellowing 
thunder, the voice of a violent convulsion, that may 
shake half a continent. You know that at your feet 
is the grave of great cities, for which there is no resur- 
rection, as histories and aristocracies have passed away, 
and their names have been known no more forever." 
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If I say this to the dwellers upon the slope of the 
mountain, and if there comes hereafter a catastrophe 
which makes the world to shudder, am I responsible 
for that catastrophe? I did not build the mountain, 
or fill it with explosive materials. I merely warned 
the men that were in danger. So, now, it is not I who 
am stimulating men to the violent pursuit of their ac- 
knowledged constitutional rights. 

If a class has failed, let us try the nation. That is 
our faith, that is our purpose, that is our cry. Let us 
try the nation. That it is which has called together 
these countless numbers of the people to demand a 
change; and from these gatherings, sublime in their 
vastness and their resolution, I > think I see, as it were, 
above the hill-tops of time, the glimmerings of the dawn 
of a better and nobler day for the country, and for the 
people that I love so well. _j^^^ ^^.^^^^ 

in. The Method of Persuasion.— The foregoing argu- 
ment begins with a refutation of the charge that those 
who advocate the appeal ^o the people foment danger- 
ous disorder. The speaker sets up the general principle 
that popular discussion is the right of the people, of 
whom he is one. The right to address the ruling classes 
is admitted; he has done his duty to them in warning 
them of danger; wise in counselling then, he argues 
that his appeal to the people is wise. Then follows the 
argument by analogy — Vesuvius and the duty of warn- 
ing the people of dangerous eruption; national discon- 
tent and the duty of warning those who are in danger 
from it. As he is not the cause of the volcano's erup- 
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tion, SO he is not the fomenter of national discontent. 
Either the classes or the masses must act. But the 
classes have failed to remedy national grievances, 
therefore the people must act. The people feel the need, 
they are moving, and their movement means national 
salvation. 

The elements of persuasion consist of (i) the personal 
element (^'I am of the people"), (ii) in the epithets dis- 
crediting the opponents of his views (** effrontery," 
''monopolists of the power," etc.); (iii) in the terrible 
impressiveness of the analogy ; (iv) in the iteration of 
great words, nation, faith, cry, countless numbers; (v) 
in the vision of the happy future which the extension 
of the franchise will bring near. 

IV. Composition. — i. (i) State simply the pure argu- 
ment of the passage, (ii) Reproduce the arguments 
with what strength of appeal you can give them. 

2. Write an appeal in favor of popular education — 
That education should be free, obligatory, and universal. 

3. Write a plea for the establishment of free public 
libraries. 

4. Refute from history the proposition that the suf- 
frage is the birthright of manhood. 

5. Support or refute the proposition that judges 
be elected by the people. 
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LESSON LXX. 

I. Theme: — Plea before Congress for a Welcome 

TO Louis Kossuth. 

Kossuth ikosh' ooi), leader of the Hungarian revolution of 1848, was unable 
to cope with the power of Austria and Russia. He escaped to Turkey, whence 
he was carried by an American frigate to England. He visited the United 
States in December, 185 1 , and was received with great enthiisiasm. 

I will suppose now that the opposition made to this 
resolution to welcome Louis Kossuth is effective. I will 
suppose that the measure is defeated. Where, then, sir, 
shall he find welcome and repose ? In his own beautiful 
native land, at the base or on the slopes of the Car- 
pathian hills? No! the Austrian despot reigns abso- 
lutely there. Shall he find it in Germany, east or west, 
north or south ? No, sir; the despot of Austria and the 
despot of Prussia reign absolutely there. Shall he find 
it under the sunny skies of Italy? No, sir; for the 
Austrian monarch has crushed Italy to the earth. Shall 
he find it in Siberia, or in the frozen regions of the 
North ? No, sir; for the Russian czar, who drove him 
from his native land and forced him into exile in Tur- 
key, will be ready to seize the fugitive. The scaffold 
awaits him there. Where, then, shall he go ? Where 
else on the face of broad Europe can he find refuge but 
in the land of your forefathers, in Britain? There, 
God be thanked, there would be a welcome and a home 
for him. Are you prepared to give to the world evi- 
dence that you cannot receive the representative of 
liberty and republicanism, whom England can honor, 
shelter, and protect ? 
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But will this transaction end there? No, sir. Be- 
yond us, above us, there is a tribunal higher and greater 
than the Congress of the United States. It is the tribu- 
nal of the public opinion of the world — the public opin- 
ion of mankind. And before that tribunal does the 
United States hold up the right hand and answer " Not 
Guilty"? 

You say that you were willing to give Kossuth a wel- 
come, but that he demanded'more. How did you know 
that he "demanded more'^? But, you reply, he was 
overheard to say that he expected arms, men, money, 
'^material aid, and intervention.'^ Overheard ? What ! 
did you deliver Kossuth from Russian surveillance in 
Turkey to establish an espionage over him of your own ? 
Shame ! shame to the country that so lightly regards the 
sanctity of the character of a stranger and an exile ! . . . 

You say that Russia might have taken offence. Is 
America, then, brought so low that she fears to give 
offence when commanded by the laws of nature and of 
nations ? What right had Russia to prescribe whom 
you should receive and whom reject from your hospital- 
ities ? Let no such humiliation be confessed. 

— William H, Seward, 

Exercise i. Study the argument: the acceptance of 
the opposite proposition and its reduction by residues; 
the argument from monarchical England to republican 
America (all the more reason, a fortiori) ; the essential 
justice of the affirmative; the refutation of the argu- 
ment that the welcome would involve military in- 
tervention; destruction of the proof of that. Refuta- 
tion of the counter argument that the welcome would 
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be offensive to Russia; accept this and it humiliates 
America. 

2. Study the elements of persuasion — in the clear state- 
ment of the nature of the subject — welcome to an exiled 
patriot; in the rhetorical heightening of the elements 
of the argument — ('*his own beautiful native land,'' the 
despots of Austria, Prussia, Russia, ^'the scaffold," pub- 
lic opinion of mankind, etc.) ; in the appeal to the persons 
addressed — Americans, lovers of liberty, descendants of 
Englishmen; to the spirit of emulation, to the honor and 
pride of his countrymen. 

II. Composition. — i. (i) State the pure argument of 
the quoted passage. (2) Reproduce the argument, 
making the appeal effective by persuasion. 

2. Write a plea for the reading of Shakespeare. 

3. Write a plea for or against the exclusion of the 
Chinese from the United States. 

4. Write a plea for or against the free admission of 
the Japanese to the United States. 

5. (i) A plea in favor of the reading of novels. (2) 
A plea against the reading of novels as compared with 
biography, history, and travels. 



LESSON LXXI. 
I. Theme: — Speech at Gettysburg. 

Spoken at the dedication of the National cemetery on the battle-field of Gettys- 
burg, November 19, 1863. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
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erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we cannot 
consecrate — we cannot hallow — this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It 
is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us — that 
from the honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion — that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain — that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom — and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth. 

— Abraham Lincoln, 

Exercise i. State as briefly and plainly as possible 
the fundamental thought of the passage. 

2. State briefly the mere historical fact upon which 
Lincoln's first statement is made. (2) Show how he 
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has expressed that fact to make it bear upon his main 
thought. 

3. Develop step by step the coherence of the thoughts 
of the speech. 

4. Show how the speech is climacteric. 

5. Show to what end the speech persuades. 

6. Show how pathos and majesty contribute to the per- 
suasion of the address. 

in. Memorize the speech. 

IV. Composition. — Modelling your composition on 
Lincoln's address, write a suitable address (i) At an 
anniversary meeting at Plymouth Rock. (2) At the 
unveiling of a statue to Columbus, or to Shakespeare. 
(3) At the opening of a school named after some great 
man. 



LESSON LXXIL 

I. Theme:— That the Assassination of Ci*:sAR was 

Just. 

Citizen. The noble Brutus is ascended: Silence! 

Brutus. Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my 
cause; and be silent, that you may hear; believe me 
for mine honor; and have respect to mine honor, that 
you may believe: censure me in your wisdom; and 
awake your senses, that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, 
to him I say, that Brutus' love to Caesar was no less 
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than his. If then that friend demand why Brutus 
rose against Caesar, this is my answer, — ^Not that I 
loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had 
you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves; than 
that Caesar were dead, to live all free men ? As Caesar 
loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice 
at it; as he was valiant, I honor him: but, as he was 
ambitious, I slew him: There is tears, for his love; joy, 
for his fortune; honor, for his valor; and death, for 
his ambition. Who is here so base that would be. a 
bondman? If any, speak; for him have I offended. 
Who is here so rude that would not be a Roman ? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is here 
so vile that will not love his country? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

Citizen, None, Brutus, none. 

Brutus. Then none have I offended. I have done 
no more to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The 
question of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his 
glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his 
offences enforced, for which he suffered death. Here 
comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; as 
which of you shall not ? With this I depart : That, as 
I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country 
to need my death. 

— William Shakespeare, From ^^ Julius Ccesar,^^ 

Exercise. — (i) Outline the argument presented, (ii) 
Point out the elements of persuasion added to the argu- 
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ment. (iii) Point out what elements of weakness there 
are in the speech considered as persuasion. 

2. Study Mark Antonyms Oration over Caesar and 
point out how it excels in the elements of persuasion. 

Composition. — That Caesar's death was a Public 
Necessity. 

Some members of the class may take the affirmative and rewrite 
Brutus' speech in modem form and language, developing the ele- 
ments of persuasion in presenting his case. 

Some members of the class may take the negative, rewriting in 
briefer and more modem forai Mark Antony's speech. Others 
may present the argument of the modem historians, that the state 
of the Roman world was such as to demand the rule of Caesar. 

Debates. 

The following themes are suitable for debated. The class may take sides, 
and the best of the written exercises ased by the writers in formal debate. The 
arguers on the negative side of a proposition may take three courses to oppose 
the proposition : (i) Refute all the arguments of the aflirmative. (ii) Dis- 
prove the proposition itself, (iii) Prove a contrary proposition, which there- 
by overthrows the proposition. The burden of proof lies on the speakers for 
the afl5rmative; if they do not positively prove their proposition they lose 
their case. 

Debates. — (i) That Country Life is more conducive to 
happiness than City Life. (2) That the Poet is a greater 
benefactor of humanity than the Painter. (3) That the 
Pen is mightier than the Sword. (4) That monopolies 
of natural products such as coal and oil should be held 
only by the government. (5) That the Senate of 
the United States should be elective. (6) That Strikes 
have improved the condition of the Working-men. 

(7) That Trade-Unions have benefited Working-men. 

(8) That Capital Punishment should be abolished. (9) 
That Vivisection should be prohibited. (10) That the 
Abolition of Slavery in the United States was wise. (11) 
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That the English are greater humorists than the Ameri- 
cans. (12) That the Germans are greater musicians 
than the Italians. (13) That the Lady canie out (see 
Mr. Stockton's story, "The Lady or the Tiger"). (14) 
That Lady Macbeth was responsible for Macbeth's fall. 
(15) That Hamlet was mad. (16) That Wordsworth 
is a greater Poet than Tennyson. (17^ That Walt 
Whitman is more truly the Poet of America than Long- 
fellow is. 



PART VI.— VERSIFICATION. 

CHAPTER I.— PRIMARY FORMS OF 

FOOT AND VERSE. 

LESSON LXXIII. 

The teacher is referred for fuller treatment to the following: — Gummere, 
Poetics: Parsons, English V ersifitation ; Corson, Printer of English Verse; 
Lanier, Science of English Verse. The great work is Guest, A History of 
English Rhythms. 

Verse. — The most artistic form of composition in 
words is verse, the chosen medium of poetry. Verse is 
the form of composition in which the language is 
rhythmical according to a constantly repeating pattern. 

I. Stress — Word-stress. — ^Notice the pronunciation 
of any word of two or more syllables and we see that 
the ictus, emphasis, or stress of the voice, distinguishes 
syllables into two classes. 

feud' a/ ; uphold^ ; pai'agraph ; un folding. 

The syllable having the stress (feud — , — hold, par 

, — ^fold — ) is termed the stressed syllable, also 

called the accented, or heavy syllable. The syllable 
not having the stress ( — a/, up — , — a graph, un — ing) 
is termed the unstressed syllable, also called the unac- 
cented, or light syllable. 

The symbol here used for a stressed syllable is /; for 
an unstressed, x . 

285 
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It will be noticed on looking at words like in graf 
it ude\ con^ form a' Hon, cir' cum stant^ i al' it j\ that 
words of more than three syllables have not only a 
main stressed syllable (marked ') but also one or more 
syllables (marked ^) with less stress than the main syl- 
lable, but with more than the unstressed syllables. Such 
syllables (\) have what is called a secondary stress. 

Sentence-stress. — It will be noticed, too, that words 

as they form part of spoken language enter into similar 

relation with each other as the syllables of words. 

It was a heav^' club' made out of an oak branch. 
In the eaxly years of the nine teenth cent ury there lived at the 
village of Ravenloe a linen -weaver, named Silas Marner. 

Notice that where the stress in the sentence falls on 
dissyllables it falls only on those syllables that have the 
word-stress. 

II. Metre. — The question now arises, What effect will 
be produced if these stressed and unstressed syllables 
and stressed and unstressed words — these wavelets and 
hollows of sound — are arranged after a repeating pat- 
tern? 

I. Study the following line: — 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

We may mark the pattern of this line : — 

X /x/x / X /x/ 

The unstressed syllable or word is followed by a 
stressed syllable or word giving a repeating pattern x /, 
and this pattern or foot is repeated five times in the 
line. 

II. Study the following line : — 

Ere the steamer bore him Eastward, Sleary was engaged to marry. 
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This may be represented : — 

/.x /x/ X /x /x/x/ x/x 

The pattern, or foot, is a stressed syllable followed by 
an unstressed syllable ( / x ), and the pattern is repeated 
eight times. 

in. Study the following line: — 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 

It may be marked : — 

xx/xx/ xx/ X X / 

The pattern or foot is two unstressed syllables fol- 
lowed by a stressed syllable (x x /), and the foot is 
repeated four times. 

IV. Study the following line: — 

Bird of the wilderness! blithesome and cumberless. 

It may be marked : — 

/* xx/xx / X X / X X 

The pattern or foot is one stressed syllable followed 
by two unstressed syllables (/ x x ), and it is repeated 
four times. 

V. Study the following line: — 

O talk not to me of a name great in story. 

It may be marked : — 

x/ xx/xx / xx/x 

The pattern or foot is a stressed syllable preceded and 
followed by an unstressed syllable ( x / x ), and the pat- 
tern is repeated four times. 

Such arrangement of stressed and unstressed sylla- 
bles constitutes verse. 
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The pattern is usually spK>ken of as a foot and the 
whole movement of verse-composition is called metre or 
measure. 

in. Kinds of Feet. — ^Xames are given to each partic- 
ular foot: — 

I. X /y iam' bic metre (each foot an iambus). 

n. / X, trochaic metre (each foot a trochee, pr. 
trokfe). 

in. X X /^, anapaestic metre (each foot an ana- 
paest). 

IV. / X X , dactyllic metre (each foot a dactyl) . 

V. X / X , amphibrachic metre (each foot an am- 
phibrach). 

VI. There is also a spondaic metre (each foot a 
spondee), made of two stresses of almost equal weight; 
e.g.j cornfield. 

Note. The spondaic measure does not reaOy occur in FngKsh verse. Ens^sh 
spondees are as a rule trodiees, but the term is useful in considering the hex- 
ameters; see below. 

IV. Kinds of Line or Verse. — ^A metrical line is called 
a verse. The pattern, or foot, or measure occurs one or 
more times in the line, and the number of times of its 
occurrence in the line is marked by a special term: — 

I. One foot to the line, or monom'eter (Gr. monoSy 

single). 

Beware, i (^ /). 
Sleeping, i (/ x). 
My Mary, i (x / x). 

n. Two feet to the line or dim'eter (Gr. di-dis, twice). 

No enemy, 2 (x /). 
Perishing, gloomily, 2 (/ x x). 
Thy vows are all broken, 2 (x / x). 
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m. Three feet to the line, or trim'eter (Gr. trets^ 
three). 

And feed his sacred flame, 3 ( x /). 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 3 ( x / x ). 

IV. Four feet to the line, or tetram'eter (Gr. tetra — 
in compounds — four) : — 

I heard a thousand blended notes, 4 ( x /). 

To his music, plants, and flowers, 4 (/ x ) . 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory ^ 4 ( x / x). 

V. Five feet to the line, or pentam'eter (Gr. pente^ 
five). 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 5 (x /). 

VI. Six feet to the line, or hexam'eter (Gr. hex^ six). 

Ere ceased th' inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won, 
6 (x /). 

The iambic hexameter is sometimes called Alexandrine. 

vn. Seven feet to the line, septenar^ius or sep'ten- 
ary (Lat. septem, seven). 

O could I feel as I have felt, or be what I have been, 7 (x /). 

VIII. Eight feet to the line, or octonarius or octonary 
(Lat. octOj eight). 

Long he pondered o'er the question in his scantly furnished quar- 
ters, 8 (/ x). 

Note. To avoid these learned terms, it is quite proper to speak of a monom- 
eter line as a one-accent line, dimeter as a two-accent line, trimeter as a 
three-accent line, etc. Or, counting the syllables of the line, to call the line 
eight-syllable or octosyllabic, ten-syllabic or decasyllable, etc 

The Classical Hexameter. — One measure from Greek 
and Latin poetry has exercised a great influence on 
English poetry — the hexameter. The classical hex- 
ameter, as in the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the iEneid, 
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means an unrimed line of six feet, the first four of 
which are dactyls, or spondees, the fifth almost invari- 
ably a dactyl, and the sixth usually a spondee. 

Arma virumque cano Trojae qui primus ab oris 

— KJ U|— KJ U|-|— I I - U \J \ 

The symbol — indicates a long syllable and u a short syllable. 

Modern nations have endeavored to imitate this in 
substituting accented and unaccented syllables for the 
long and short syllables of classical prosody. In Englishj 
Coleridge, Southey, Clough, Kingsley, and especially 
Longfellow, have written English hexameters. 

This is the forest primeval. The mu^uring pines and the hemlocks. 

/ xx|/x x|/x|x|/ X x|/ X x|/ \ 

Exercise i. (i) Indicate by symbols the metrical 
character of each of the following, (ii) give the proper 
term for the foot, and (iii) for the number of feet occur- 
ring in each line; e.g.^ Tell me not in mournful numbers. 
The graphic representation is 4 (/x); it is trochaic 
tetrameter: — (i) She walks in beauty, like the night. 
(2) The paths of glory lead but to the grave. (3) Dust 
thou art, to dust returnest. (4) Nor bid a warrior 
smile, nor teach a maid to weep. (5) Let not Ambi- 
tion mock their useful toil. (6) There's not a joy the 
world can give like that it takes away. (7) For thee, 
oh, now a silent soul, my brother. (8) Methought I 
heard a voice cry, * Sleep no more ! ' (9) From hope 
and fear set free. (10) She looks and her heart is in 
heaven; but they fade. (11) Waken, lords and ladies, 
gay. (12) To reside where he died. (13) Yon soli- 
tary Highland lass. (14) But the next dearest blessing 
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that Heaven can give. (15) Take her up tenderly. 
(16) How good is man's life, the mere living ! how fit to 
employ. (17) And when she had passed it seemed 
like the ceasing of exquisite music. 

2. Compose a line in imitation of the metre of each 
of the first six lines given in the preceding exercise. 

3. Compose or find an example of: — (i) an iambic 
line of two accents. (2) a trochaic line of two accents. 
(3) an iambic line of four accents. (4) A line of four 
dactyls. (5) A line of three anapaests. (6) A line 
of three amphibrachs. (7) A line of seven iambi. (8) 
A line of six trochees. (9) A line of eight trochees. 
(10) An iambic line of four accents followed by an 
iambic line of three accents. 



CHAPTER. II.— RHYTHM-BEAT; VARI- 
ATIONS; CESURA. 

LESSON LXXIV. 

I. The Rhjrthm-Beat. — ^Verse involves not only ele- 
ments of accent, it also involves elements of time. 
Read the following lines, beat time as you read, and 
it will be seen that the time of the beat, as it marks 
the accent, does not vary, even if there are more syl- 
lables to the foot: — 

/ / /. / 

Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon. 

/ / / / 

Oft I had heard of Luqr Gray. 

/ / . / / 

Over the mountains and over the waves. 

/ / . / . / 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 

All verse, as it were, heats time. This rhythmic stress 
is termed the rhythm-beat. The rhythm-beat is the 
constant element in verse. 

The syllables between the beats may be lacking, but 
the rhythm-beat is unaffected: — 

X X Break,' j. x break/ x x break' 
On thy cold ' x gray stones ' x O Sea! ' 
And I would ' that my tongue ' x could ut'ter 

This regularity of the metrical stress in time makes 

poetry resemble music. So important is the beat of the 

292 
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time-rhythm that if it is preserved, many variations may 
enter into the line only to increase its musical charm. 

I stood on the bridge at midnight 

x/ XX / x/x 

As a feather is wafted downward. 

xx/xx/x / X 

Usually the rhythm-beat coincides with the word- 
stress and the sentence-stress, but sometimes the rhythm- 
beat modifies slightly the word- or sentence-stress. 

As through' the green' corn-field' did pass/ 
BurnSy Shelley were with' us, they watch' from their graves/ 

This slight wrenching of the accent over to the next 
syllable sometimes results in beautiful effects. 

II. Variations in Stress. — If we consider dissyllabic 
words, marking them metrically; we should write ingrat- 
itude^ X / X / ; circumstantiality /x/x/x/;itis 
evident that with only one sign (/) for stress, that sign 
must indicate varying degrees of emphasis — main 
stress, secondary stress, tertiary stress. If, however, we 
used numerals to indicate the varying strength of stress, 
we might represent the line. 

But look! the morn in russet mantle clad 

in the following manner: — 



2 


6 





8 I 5 5 7 


X 


/ 


X 


/ X / X / X / 



The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea 
0618 6 7o4o8 

x/x/ X /x. /x/ 

The general relation of x / is preserved,, though the 
stress of X or / varies very greatly. - Metrical stress is 
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a relative matter; it means only the stress the syllable 
bears compared with its immediate neighbors. This 
variation of stress prevents the monotony of verse that 
would result from the exact equality of all the stressed 
and of all the unstressed syllables. The skilful varia- 
tion of the stress is a great means to the music of 
poetry. In the following lines the variations grow 
more subtle with every line: — 

Tell me not in mournful numbers . . . 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. . . . 
There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream . . . 
When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought . . . 
O what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms . . . 
My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains. . . . 

Come away, come away, Death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid. . . . 

Variations in the Number of Syllables: — (i) Varia- 
tion by omitting an unaccented syllable: — 

Not a drum' x was heard', not a fun'eral note.' 
Look' at her gar'xments. 

X Tu' — whit!' ^ Tu' — whoo!' 
And hark' again!' the crow'ing cock'. 

X X Break', x x break', x x break' 
At the foot' of thy crags,' x O Sea!' 

Compare the " rest " in music. Note that the time intervals marked by 
the rhythm-beat are not affected by the omission. 

As English ears prefer a strong ending to the line, 
the line usually ends with the stressed syllable; hence the 
omission of the unaccented syllables as in: — 
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Mer'rily mer'rily shall' I live now' x x 
Pleas'ure nev'er is' at home' x 

The line stopping with an incomplete foot is called catalectic or short-stopped. 

(ii) Variation by adding an unaccented syllable: — 
On juts of sWppery crag that rang 

x/x/xx/ X / 

[To^uggest quickened motion.] 

And the spring' comes slow'ly up' this way' 

And makes' as health'ful mus'/c; it is' not ma,d^ness. 
To be,' or not' to be': that' is the quest^ion. 

This extra unaccented syllable at the end of the line, also sometimes after 
the cesura, became a mark of Shakespeare's later versification. The line hav- 
ing this extra syllable is sometimes called hypercatalectic. 

The pupil must bear in mind that these variations are 
not errors, but a part of the means by which the beauty 
of musical rhythm is attained. However varied and 
irregular the metre is, the verse is named after its pre- 
dominant foot, not after the variations. 

Variations in Feet — ^Initial Foot. — In some cases 

variation has become a custom. Considering lines like 

these : — 

High on a throne of royal state that far 

/ xx/ x/x/ x/ 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 

/ xx/x/x/x/ 

This trochaic opening to a line otherwise iambic is 
one of the most frequent of metrical variations, especially 
for the opening line of a poem. This trochaic inversion 
is found, but more rarely, in the second foot: — 

My heart' aches^ and a drow'sy numb'ness pains' 

and frequently after a cesura: — 

Leave' not a rack' behind.' U We^ are such stuff' 
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The Final Foot.— The necessity of a strong ending to 
the verse gives rise to many modifications of the pattern 
of the final foot. The verse usually ends with the ac- 
cented syllable, even if the metrical foot is left incom- 
plete : — 

Ev'er let' the Fan'cy roam' x 

Mer'rily, mer'rily, shall' I live now' x x 

Metrical Hybrids. — Sometimes, indeed, these possi- 
ble variations seem to assume a new pattern by the 
combination of metres. In Longfellow^s Bridge there 
are many lines of this pattern: — 

I stood on the bridge at midnight 

x/xx / x/x 

And far in the hazy distance 

x /xx/x/ X 

The dominant movement of the poem is amphibrachic; 
but the variations in the use of unaccented syllables con- 
ceal the pattern at times, and the variation itself is more 
or less regular, making a subordinate pattern. 

in. Cesura. — Examining every sentence of any 
length, we shall notice that in speaking it we divide it 
into parts; e.g.: — 



The prudence of wise men serves for the scorn of fools. 



That government of the people, by the people, for the people, 



shall not perish from this earth. 

It will be observed that each group of words is 
uttered with one general movement of the voice; each 
group in speaking is a stress-group, corresponding some- 
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what to a phrase in music. It will be further noted that 

each stress-group is followed by a pause. 

In metrical composition these stress-groups are more 

regular than in prose, and the pauses are therefore more 

regular. 

Behold the child, | by nature*s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattie, | tickled with a straw. 

This pause within the line, cutting it into two or more 
parts, is termed a cesura {sez yeuf rah) (Lat. ccBsura, 
cutting). The usual place of the cesura is indicated 
by the symbol || in the lines quoted. But it is found 
elsewhere: — 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes; I the slow moon climbs, | the deep 

Moans round with many voices. || Come, my friends. 

IV. End-stopped and Run-on Lines. — When the 
pause comes at the end of the line, the line is some- 
times called an end-stopped line. A line that continues 
the stress-group into the following line or lines is called 
a run-on line : — 

Daffodils, (end-stopped) 
That come before the swallow dares, and take (run-on) 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, (end-stopped) 
But sweeter . . . 

This varying length of the stress-group is another 
means of metrical variety and artistic effect. 

* 

Exercise. — (i) Mark with symbols ( x /) the metrical 
nature of the following lines; (ii) give the name of the 
predominant foot in each line; (iii) name the line as 
monometer, dimeter, etc.; (iv) comment on the varia- 
tions from that predominant foot: — 
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(i) Yes, it was the mountain Echo. 

(2) Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour. 

(3) Under the greenwood tree. 

(4) God be thanked — whatever comes after, I have 
lived and toiled with men. 

(5) Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 

(6) Hail to the chief who in triumph advances. 

(7) And the night shall be filled with music. 

(8) When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought. 

(9) Like to the lark at break of day arising. 

(10) Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 
folly. 

V. Composition. — i. Compose lines, or find new ex- 
amples, to correspond to the following symbols: — 



(I) X 


/ X / X / X / 




(2) / 


X X / X / X / 




(3) / 


X / X / X / 




(4) - 


X / X / X X / 


X / 


(5) / 


X X / X X / X 


X / 



2. Compose lines, or find new examples, described as 
(i) Iambic trimeter. (2) Trochaic tetrameter. (3) 
Dactyllic dimeter. (4) Trochaic hexameter. (5) Am- 
phibrachic tetrameter. (6) Anapaestic trimeter. 



CHAPTER III.— METRICAL ORNAMENT 
—RIME; ALLITERATION; TONE; 

ONOMATOPCEIA. 

LESSON LXXV. 

The chief means by which the musical charm of verse 
is increased are rime, alliteration^ and tone-sequence. 

I. Rime is a certain harmony of words and syllables 
involving identity and variety of sound, (i) The rim- 
ing vowels must have the rhythm-beat and be identical 
in sound : — 

foe : go. feel'ing : heal'ing. attfen'ded : defen'ded. 

(ii) The elements following the riming vowel must be 

identical in sound : — 

send : blend, sending : blending. 

(iii) The first element of the rime-pair must be differ- 
ent: — 

slung : hung, eve : receive, measures : pleasures. 

Syllables that agree absolutely in sound are called 
identical rimes: — 

see : sea. night : knight. 
They are not true rimes. 

Assonance. — (i) Where the elements following the 
rhythm-beat agree but the accented vowels do not agree; 
or (ii) where the vowels correspond but the elements 
that follow differ, the rimes are imperfect and are called 
assonances : — 

speak : break. notes : thoughts. bane : name. 
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Rimes — Single, Double, Triple. — Rimes of one syl- 
lable are called single rimes. (Single rimes are some- 
times called masculine.) Rimes of two syllables are 
called double rimes. (Double rimes are sometimes 
called feminine.) Rimes of three syllables are called 
triple rimes. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended (double rime) 

But one dead lamb is there! (single rime) 

There is no fireside, howsoe'er defendedy (double rime) 

But has one vacant chair* (single rime) 

Lift her up tenderly y (triple rime) 
Handle with care; (single rime) 

Fashioned so slenderly, (triple rime) 
Young and so fair. ' (single rime) 

End Rimes and Mid Rimes. — Rimes occur usually 
at the ends of verses — end rime: — 

Come and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe. 

They may occur within the verse — internal rime or 
mid rime : — 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

They may occur at the end in alternate lines — alter- 
nate rimes : — 

In the elder days oi Art a 

Builders wrought with greatest care b 

Each minute and unseen part a 

For the Gods see everywhere. b 

The usual symbols of riming lines are a a, b b, c c, 
etc., for the rime-pairs. 
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Blank Verse. — Verse that is not rimed is termed 
blank verse. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 

Unrimed iambic pentameter is called heroic blank 
verse, the favorite measure of epic and tragic poetry, 
as in Milton and Shakespeare. 

n. Alliteration. — Musical effect is aided by the agree- 
ment of initial sounds, especially under the rhythm-beat, 
in near-by words: — 

Of Nelson and the North. 

From too much love of living 
From hope and fear set free. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

The earth and every common sight. 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

This initial rime is called alliteration. 

in. Sequence of Tone. — (i) The vowel-sequence — 
Bj a, ahy ai^ Oj 00 — being in harmonious progression — 
affords many pleasing musical effects when wrought 
into the verse: — 

When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought. 

Ye Mariners of England 

That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze. 

(ii) Certain consonants may be used for melodious 
effect. Notice the effect of the liauid consonants in the 
following stanza: — 
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Philomel with melody 

Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, luUa, lullaby; lulla, luUa, lullaby! 
Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh! 

So good-night, with lullaby. 

IV. Onomatopoeia. — The sound of the verse may imi- 
tate or suggest the meaning conveyed by the words. 

(i) To indicate movement: — 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I Uve now. 

And even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 

(ii) To indicate sound : — 

On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

This imitative harmony is called onomatopoe'ia; the 
lines are called onomatopoef ic lines. 

Exercise i. Point out the nature of (i) the rime, (ii) 
the alliteration, and (iii) any vowel harmonies in the 
following: — 

(i) It ceased yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

(2) Behold her silent in the field. 
Yon solitary Highland lass! 
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Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

(3) The harbor-bay was clear as glass 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

But on the bay the moonlight lay 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the Kirk no less 
That stands above the rock: 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

(4) O world! O life! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb 

Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more — Oh, never more! 
Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 

Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar. 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 

No more — Oh, never more! 

2. Study the imitative harmony in the following: — 

The descent of the Knight Bedivere down the cliflFs. 

Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang'd round him, as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 

Sharp smitten with the dint of arm^d heels — 

And on a sudden, lo, the level lake. 

And the long glories of the winter moon! 



CHAPTER IV.— STANZA-FORMS. 

LESSON LXXVI. 

Combinations of Verses. — As the stress-groups of the 
sentence (see p. 296) join in the rhythm of the whole 
sentence, so the rhythmic movements of the verses are 
part of the larger rhythm of the stanza. Read aloud the 
following verses so that you express a metrical move- 
ment dominating the whole stanza: — 

I heard a thousand blended notes 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

The recurring combination of verses united in a 
musical whole constitutes a stanza. The combination 
is usually marked by rime, and by separation of the 
written or printed lines into groups. 

Note. A stanza is frequently called a verse. Strictly used, a verse means 
only a metrical line. 

I. Couplet. — ^The simplest form of the stanza is two 
lines rimed : — 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or touch not the Pierian spring. 

Rimed couplets of iambic pentameter verse are 
called heroic couplets. Couplets are usually printed 
as a continuous poem. 
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II. Triplets. — Three lines may be joined and rime 
a a a: — 

Like an aeolian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes. 

Note. When the first and third lines rime and the second introduces the 
riming pair of the following stanza, we have terza rima» used in Dante's 
Divine Comedy. 

Hi. Quatrain. — Four-line stanzas have three forms, 
(i) The second and fourth lines rime ( — a — a) : — 

O my Luve*s like a red, red rose 

That's newly sprung in June. 
O my Luve's like the melodie 

That's sweetly played in tune. 

The combination of a four-accent iambic line alter- 
nating with a three-accent, with the second and fourth 
lines riming, constitutes the ballad stanza, the most 
popular form of English verse. The first and third 
lines are also often rimed: — 

O Brignall banks are wild and fair 

And Greta woods are green. 
And you may gather garlands there 

Would grace a summer-queen. 

(ii) The riming lines (iambic tetrameter) are the first 
and fourth and the second and third (abba) : — 

Old yew that graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head. 

Thy roots are wrapped about the bones. 

This form of stanza is called sometimes the In Me- 
moriam stanza. 
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(iii) The riming lines are the first and second and 

third and fourth (a a b b) : — 

Life! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part; 
And when, or how, or where we met 
I own to me's a secret yet. 

Note. In hymns the ballad stanza is called common metre ; the quatrain in 
which the first, second, and fourth lines are trimeter iambic with the third line 
tetrameter, with alternate rimes, is short metre; the quatrain in which all the 
lines are iambic pentameter, with alternate rimes, is long metre. 

Combinations of Stanzas. — Combinations of the 

foregoing stanzas are very numerous; e,g,, the double 

quatrain : — 

When we two parted 

In silence and tears 
Half broken-hearted 

To sever for years. 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 

Colder thy kiss; 
Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 

Stanzas of unusual character can be described by the number of the lines ; 
e.g., a seven-line or nine-line stanza, etc. 

Spenserian Stanza. — One of the most elaborate stan- 
zas is that used by Spenser in his Faerie Queene, and 
imitated later by Beattie, Byron, and others. Cf. 
Byron's Childe Harold, IV., i : — 

I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A palace and a prison on each hand: 
I saw from out the wave her structure rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand, 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times, where many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles! 
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The metre is iambic pentameter for eight lines, fol- 
lowed by a ninth line, iambic hexameter (or Alexandrine). 
The order of the rimes isabab bcbc c. This stanza 
is known as Spenserian stanza. . i 

The Sonnet. — The most famous of the longer stanzas 
is the sonnet. It is a fourteen-line stanza, iambic pen- 
tameter. The order of rimes and the movement of 
the rhythm give two main varieties: — 

(i) The Italian Sonnet :— 

On His Blindness. 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide; 
" Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? " 
I fondly ask; but patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, " God doth not need 
Either man's work, or His own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best; His state 
Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed. 
And post o*er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 

— John Milton, 

Here the rime order is abba abba cde cde. The 
rimes of the octave, or first eight lines, are constant, 
but the rimes of the sextet, or last six lines, may vary 
except that there must be no rimed couplet at the 
end. 
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(ii) The Shakespearian Sonnet : — 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

Oh, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out * even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

— Shakespeare. 

The rime order is abab cdcd efef gg. The 

movement is that of three quatrains and a couplet. 
This is the form used in Shakespeare^s Sonnets, 

Exercise i. Describe the metre and stanza in 
each of the following. Where the stanza has a name 
tell the name: — 

(i) Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 

(2) Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could brave thy fearful symmetry? 

(3) I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

* Endures. 
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(4) Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May-mom, 
Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were bom. 

(5) Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

(6) With little here to do or see 

Of things that in the great world be, 
Sweet daisy! oft I talk to thee, 

For thou art worthy. 
Thou unassuming common-place 
Of nature, with that homely face. 
And yet with something of a grace, 

Which love makes for thee! 

(7) The fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun; 
For when they rang the evening-bell, 
The battle was scarce done. 

2. Write the following in correct stanza form: — (i) 
The sun^s rim dips; the stars rush out; at one stride 
comes the dark; with far- heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
off shot the spectre bark. (2) Owning her weakness, 
her evil behavior, and leaving with meekness, her sins 
to her Savior. (3) Fear no more the heat o* the sun 
nor the furious winter's rages ; thou thy worldly task 
hast done, home art gone and ta'cn thy wages: golden 
lads and girls all must, as chimney-sweepers, come 
to dust. (4) Music, when soft voices die, vibrates in 
the memory — odors, when sweet violets sicken, live 
within the sense they quicken. (5) Fair daffodils, we 
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weep to see you haste away so soon; as yet the early 
rising sun has not attained his noon. Stay, stay, until 
the hasting day has run but to the even-song ; and hav- 
ing prayed together, we will go with you along. 

3. Compose or find new examples of (i) An heroic 
couplet. (2) A quatrain, riming aa bb, (3) A quatrain 
in ballad metre. (4) A Spenserian stanza. (5) Five 
lines of five-accent iambic blank verse. 



TABLE OF SOME COMMON 
CONTRACTIONS. 



A. B., or B. A., Lat. Artium Bac- 
calaureuSy Bachelor of Arts. 

A. D., Lat. Antio Domini, in the 
year of our Lord. 

ad lib.y Lat. ad libitum, at pleas- 
ure. 

ad vaL, or adv., Lat. ad valorem, 
according to value. 

A. M. (a. m., or a. m.), Lat. ante 
meridiem, before noon. 

A. M., or M. A., Lat. Artium 
Magister, Master of Arts. 

anon., anonymous, 
ans'., answer. 
avdp., avoirdupois. 
Ave., Avenue, 
bbl., barrels. 

B. C, before Christ. 
bk., book, bank. 

B. Sc., Bachelor of Science. 

C, Lat. centum, hundred. Cen- 
tigrade. 

cap., chap., ch., Lat. caput, 
chapter. 

C. E., Civil Engineer. 

Co., Company, County. 

C. O., Care of. 

C. O. D., Cash, or Collect, on de- 
livery. 

cont., continued. 

cor., comer. 



cwt., hundredweight. 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civil Law. 
D. D., Doctor of Divinity, 
del., Lat. delineavit, drew (it). 
D. L. O., Dead Letter Office. 
D. v., Lat. Deo volente, God 

willing. 
8vo, octavo. 

e. g., exempli gratia, for the sake 
of an example. 

Esq., Esquire. 

et al., Lat. et alibi, and elsewhere; 

et alii, and others. 
etc., Lat. et cetera, and so forth, 
et seq., Lat. et sequentia, and the 

following. 
ex div., xd., without the dividend. 
f., following, ff., plural. 
F., Fahr., Fahrenheit. 

f . o. b., free on board, 
fol., folio. 

F, R. S., Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

4to, quarto. 
Fr., French. 

G. A. R., Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

G. O. P., Grand Old Party (Re- 
publicans). 

H. M. S., His Majesty's Ship or 
Service. 
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Hon., Honorable. 

h. p., horse -power. 

H. R. H., His Royal Highness. 

ib. or ibid., Lat. ibidem, in the 

same place, 
id., Lat. idemy the same. 
i. e., Lat. id est, that is. 
I. H. S., Lat. lesus Hominum 

SatvatoTy Jesus, Savior of Men. 

(Really, IHS, ancient symbol 

for Jesus.) 
incog., Lat. incognito^ unknown, 
inst., instant, the present month. 
J. P., Justice of the Peace, 
lib., Lat. lihcTy book. 
LL. B., Legum BaccalaureuSy 

Bachelor of Laws. 
1., 11., line, lines. 
Lat., Latin, 
lb., Lat. libraj pound. 
M., Lat. meridies, noon, mille, 

thousand. 
M., Fr. Monsieur, Mr. MM., 

plural. 
Messrs., Fr. Messieurs, gentle- 



men, sirs. 



M. D., Lat. MediciruB Doctor, 
Doctor of Medicine. 

Mgr., or Monsig., Monseigneur. 

M. P., Member of Parliament. 

Mrs., Missis ( =Mistress). 

MS., Manuscript. MSS., Manu- 
scripts. 

N. B., Lat. nota bene, take notice. 

Nem. con., Lat. nemine contra - 
dicente, no one "contradicting, 
unanimously. 



O. K., approved, all correct. 

p., pp., page, pages. 

Ph. D., Lat. PhilosophicB Doctor, 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

pinx., Lat. pinxit, painted it. 

p. M. (p. M., or p. m.), post me- 
ridiem, after noon. 

P. O., Post Office. 

P. P. C, Fr. Pour prendre congf, 
to take leave. 

pron., pronounced. 

pro tern., Lat. pro tempore, for 
the time being. 

prox., Lat. proximo, in the next 
month. 

P. S., Lat. post scriptum, post- 
script. 

q. e. d., Lat. quod erat demon- 
strandum, which was to. be 
proved. 

q. v., Lat. quod vide, which 

R. F. D., Rural free delivery. 
R. R., Ry., Railroad, Railway, 
sculp., Lat. sculpsit, engraved 

(it), 
sp., spelled. 
St., Saint, Street. 
stet.,Lat. stetit, let it stand (proof 

correction), 
tr., transpose. 
i2mo, duodecimo, 
ult., Lat. ultimo, in the last 

(month). 
vid., Lat. vide, see. 
vol., volume. 
viz., videlicet, that is to say. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ABBREVIATIONS. 



Ala., Alabama. 
Alas., Alaska. 
Ariz., Arizona. 
Ark., Arkansas. 

B. C, British Columbia 
Cal., California. 
Cantab., of Cambridge. 

C. B., Cape Breton. 
Col., Colo., Colorado. 
Conn., Connecticut. 

D. C, District of Columbia. 
Del., Delaware. 

Den., Denmark. 

£ng., England. 

Fla., Florida. 

Fr., France. 

Ga., Georgia. 

Ger., Germany. 

I., Ida., Idaho. 

m.. Ills., Illinois. 

Ind., Indiana. 

Ind. T., Indian Territory. 

It., Italy. 

Kan., * Kans., Kas., Kansas. 

Ken., * Ky., Kentucky. 

La., Louisiana. 

Lab., Labrador. 

Man., Manitoba. 

Mass., Massachusetts. 

Md., Maryland. 



Me., Mahie. 

Mich., Michigan. 

Minn., Minnesota. 

Miss., Mississippi. 

Mo., Missouri. 

Mont., Montana. 

N. B., New Brunswick (Canada). 

North Britain (or Scotland). 
N. C, North Carolina. 
N. Dak., North Dakota. 
Neb., *Nebr., Nebraska. 
Nev., Nevada. 
New M., New Mexico. 
Nfd., Newfoundland. 
N. H., New Hampshire. 
N. J., New Jersey. 
N. S., Nova Scotia. 
N. Y., New Yo.k. 
O., Ohio. 
Ont, Ontai io. 
Ore., Oreg., Oregon. 
Oxon., of Oxford. 
Pa., Pennsylvania. 
P. E. I., Prince Edward Island 
Phila., Philadelphia. 
P. Q., Province of Quebec. 
Ptg., Pittsburg. 
R. I., Rhode Island. 
S. C, South Carolina. 

♦OffidaL 
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S. Dak., South Dakota. 
Tenn., Tennessee. 
Tex., Texas. 
Va., Virginia. 
Venn., Vt., Vermont 



Wash., Washington (State). 
W. I., West Indies. 
* Wis., Wise., Wisconsin. 
W. Va., West Virginia. 
Wyo., Wyoming. 
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SIZES AND STYLES OF TYPE IN USE FOR 

PRINTED BOOKS. 

This is Five-point, or Pearl. 

This is Six-point, or Nonpareil. 

This is Seven-point, or Minion. 

This is Eight-point, or Brevier. 

This is Nine-point, or Bourgeois. 

This is Ten-point, or Long Primer. 

This is Eleven-point, or Small Pica. 

This is Twelve-point, or Pica. 

This is Fourteen-point, or English. 

This is Eighteen-point, or Great 
Primer. 

Types Distinguished by the Width of the 

Letters, as: 

Standard. Condensed. 

Extended. Extra Coodeosed. 

Types Distinguished by the Character of the 

Face, as: 

Roman. Italic. <^c4^. Bold Face. THIN FACE. 
«latlt Letter. ®Iti (Knfflifiil). ©crman SCcjt. XCu&or. 
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PRINTER'S PROOF— WITH PROOF- 
READER'S CORRECTIONS. 

tJtMw aThe ^estern Stag^Drivct. ^ / / '"^/ 



^IVl n\ A^J ™^^^ ^^ re§embered that we are here in aland of 

= /#7 robber — road-agent/ he is quaintly called — \& still busy 
/ ' in these parts. . . . The cultus of the staee-coachr 



stage-drivers and highwaymen — a lancLjyi that sense, 
2/ ^ like Jngland a hundred years ago. r The highway l^ 

parts. . . . The cultus of the stage 



t 111 iiicau paiio. • . ■ X lie ^uiiua ui iiiu oia{^v«-vwa\.ii7 

in Snl manalways flouri|^s highest when there are thieves 
/ / . on the road, and where the guajd travels armed/ and 




faring aroma, like a man who shojld be brother t o a% 
/ /soldier. Cal ^rnia boasts he r famous ^tage-dri vers, S^ 
^/^l and among jtFoss Vlhc famous^ is not forgotten^ Along Q^ 
/ ' the unfencecl, abominable mountain roads, he launches 

his team with small regard to human life oj: the doc- « 
J trine of probabilities. Flinching travellers, who be|- ^/y 
-^V x>ld themselves coasting eternity at every corner, looJJ 'ZJ 

/with natural admiration at their driver's huge-im- f/ 
passive, fleshy countenance. He has the very face 
W for the driver in Sam Wellers anecdote, who upsets ^^// 
^/ the election party at the required point. Wonderful / 

Aw tales are tffld of his readiness and skill. One in p ar- . . 

ticular, of how one of his horses fell at a ticklish parage -/^y 
^of th e road, and how Foss let slip the i^eins, and,^[rLL: I ^Jl ^--n 
S^$y ^ng ggC over the fallen animgi, arrived at the next ' """^ 
^ ' >l stage, with only thrje This I relate as I heard it, 

without guarantee. 33CS3I ~^ %/ / n 

R. L. STEVENSON^ Amateur Emigrant^ / i^^***^ e» / 'w 
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PRINTER'S PROOF— REVISED FROM 

CORRECTIONS. 

The Western Stage-Driver. 

It must be remembered that we are here in a land of 
stage-drivers and highwaymen — a land, in that sense, 
like England a hundred years ago. The highway robber 
— road-agent he is quaintly called — is still busy in these 
parts. . . . The cultus of the stage-coachman always 
flourishes highest when there are thieves on the road, and 
where the guard travels armed; and the stage is not only 
a link between the country and the city and the vehicle of 
news, but has a faint warfaring aroma, like a man who 
should be brother to a soldier. California boasts her 
famous stage-drivers, and among these the famous Foss is 
not forgotten. Along the unfenced, abominable moun- 
tain roads, he launches his team with small regard to 
human life or the doctrine of probabilities. Flinching 
travellers, who behold themselves coasting eternity at every 
corner, look with natural admiration at their driver's huge, 
impassive, fleshy countenance. He has the very face for 
the driver in Sam Weller's anecdote, who upset the elec- 
tion party at the required point. Wonderful tales are 
told of his readiness and skill. One in particular, of how 
one of his horses fell at a ticklish passage of the road, and 
how Foss let slip the reins, and, driving over the fallen 
animal, arrived at the next stage with only three. This 
I relate as I heard it, without guarantee. 

R. L. Stevenson, from ''The Amateur Emigrant J^ 
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PROOF-READER'S SIGNS EXPLAINED. 

= Three lines under a letter — use a capital. 

= Two lines under a letter — use small capital. 
One line under a letter — use italic. 
Use black-face type, 

rom. Use Roman letter. 

I.e. Use lower-case, or small letters. 

W De/e, delete — strike out the letter or passage marked. 

w.f . The letter is of a WTong font, or wrong size. 

tr. Transpose the letters. 

j^)! Turn the letter. 

X Replace a broken letter. 

A Insert here the stop, word, etc., indicated in the margin. 

O Use a period. 

>/ Use a comma; ;/ semicolon; :/ colon. 

\J Use an apostrophe. 

\/ Use quotation-marks. 

/=/ Use a hyphen. 

/-/ Use a dash. 

1^ Omit the space — close up. 

'^^ Print as diphthong. 
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jj Put in space. 

qu. or ? Spelling or phrase is doubtful. 

I I Indent one em, for paragraph. 

\ Make a paragraph. 

no \ No paragraph — run on. 

Insert a lead (a metal strip) to separate the lines. (Lines 
lead. without leads are solid.) 

space out. The words are crowded — separate them. 
V V V Less space between words. 
I Make lines even at margin. 

. Make line straight, 
centre. Bring to the middle of line or page. 
Raise word or letter. 
Lower word or letter. 
Bring enclosed to the left. 
I Bring enclosed to the right, 
overrun. Transpose the part to the next line or page. 

i. Push down the lead or space, 
out. s.c. Something omitted— see copy, 
stet. The correction is wrong — let the part stand as it is. 
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TABLE OF CORRECTIONS FOR WRITTEN 

EXERCISES. 

Correction of Themes. A great problem in the teaching of compo- 
sition is the supervision and correction of the written themes. The 
following means are suggested to the teacher for lightening the burden 
of correction of this written work: — 

1. The themes should be brief — a paragraph or a page, and the pupil's 
effort should be concentrated on that amount. 

2. For correction of merely formal character — spelling, capitals, 
punctuation, margin, etc. — the pupils may exchange their themes and 
correct each other's errors. Doubtful cases may be referred to the 
teacher as he passes through the class, or be discussed by all at the 
conclusion of the lesson. 

3. Selected themes may be read aloud, preferably by the writers, 
when the teacher can offer criticism both of general effect and details. 

4. Selected themes may be read privately by the teacher, and the 
points of criticism brought before the class and discussed. 

5. The teacher may pass through the class while the pupils are writ- 
ing and offer corrections and suggestions to the individual pupil. 

6. The following table of corrections will be found helpful, both to 
point out the fault and to guide the pupil in criticising his own work. 

N.B. — Only the corrections in larger type — MS.? Sp. ? Cap., etc.^ 
should be used during the first year, 

MS. ? The manuscript is badly written. 

Sp. ? Spelling is faulty ; consult the dictionary ; rewrite the word 

correctly. 

Sp. -= Use hyphen. Sp. C = Write as one word. Sp. *= Write as two words. 
Sp. + =Do not abbreviate. Write word in full. 

Cap. Use capital letters (see pp. 2, 5, g). 

L. c. Lower-case (printer's term). Use small letters. 

Ital. Underline for italics (see pp. 13-14). 

Pt. ? Punctuation is faultv : find out the error and correct. 

* ■ 

Pt. . =U8e period (pp. 18-19). Pt. , =Use comma (pp. 23, 24, 28, 29, 33, 34). 
Pt. *• =Use quotation-marks (p. 39). Pt. ' =Use apostrophe rightly (pp. 39-40). 
Pt. ; =Use semicolon (pp. 42-43). Pt. : =Use colon (p. 48). Pt. — =U8e dash 
(pp. 48-49). Pt. ! =Use exclamation-point (p. 63). Pt. 7 =Use interrogation- 
mark (p. 53). 
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S. ? The sentence structure is faulty. 

8. 1 =The sentence lacks unity or is too long or inTOlred (pp. 64, 65). B. 2 
=The part shoold be subordinated to some main statement (p. 70). 8. Int6rro- 
Cratlon, ExdamatlOll, Balance, etc. = Recast the sentence, as interrogation 
(p. 78), exclamation (p. 78), loose or periodic (p. 82), balance (p. 87). 

If ? Some law of the paragraph is not observed. 

^ D =Lacks indentation or margin (pp. 15, 20). ^ 1 =:Lack8 unity (p. 103). 
^ 2 =See topic sentence (p. 104). ^ 3 =Lacks methodical arrangement (p. 108). 
^ 4 = Lacks explicit reference (p. 111). ^6 = Recast in parallel construction (p. 
115). 1 6 =Transition not observed (p. 118). 17 = Lacks proportion (p. 121). i 8 
=Lacks rhythm (p. 121). ^ 9 =Recast as climax (p. 125). 

CI. ? The sentence is not clear. 

CI. 1 =The word is inexact (p. 189). CI. 2 =Transpose for clearness (p. 129). 
CI. 3 =Word or reference is ambiguous (p. 192). 

F. ? Force is not attained. The sentence is weak ; recast. 

F. 1 =Make simple (p. 197). F. 2 ^Rearrange for emphasis (pp. 132, 137, 202). 
F. 3 =Be brief (p. 202). F. 4 =Amplify (p. 202). F. 5 =Add contrast (p. 202). 
F. 6 =nse a figure of speech (pp. 210-211, 215-216). 

Gr. ? Some grammatical error to be corrected. 

T. ? Some rule of good taste is not observed. 

T. 1 =Correct the barbarism, impropriety, or solecism (p. 142). T. 2 =Avoid 
the colloquialism, trite saying, etc. (pp. 142, 221). T. 3 = Avoid tiresome repeti- 
tion. T. 4 =Correct the faults of sound (p. 221). 

Nar. ? Some point of narration is neglected. See Narration, pp. 157, 
164-166. 

Des. ? Some point of description is neglected. See Description, pp. 
170-172, 175, 176, 183. 

Exp. ? Some point of exposition is neglected. See Exposition, pp. 
261-264, 266. 

Arg. ? Some point of argument is neglected. See Argument, pp. 
267-269. 

Per. ? Some .point of persuasion is neglected. See Persuasion, pp. 
275-276. 

? The statement is doubtful as to fact. ? Word. The word is not 
well chosen — either wrong or inexact. ? Or. The statement is copied 
or not original. 

A Something is omitted. 

Tr. Transpose. 

9 Omit (d^/e, strike out). 

A, A high order of merit ; B, good ; C, satisfactory ; D, pass ; F, faiL 
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PAGE 

Abbreviations, Geographical.. 3 13, 314 

action 250 

h fortiori 278 

Addison, Joseph 261 

A land of streams! 193 

Alexandrine 289 

alliteration 301 

amUguity 192 

amphibrach 288 

amplification 47, 202 

analogy, in exposition, 26 ij in argu- 
ment, 270; in persuasion 275 

anapaest 288 

Ancient History, Stories from 76-88 

Animals 178-181 

Antony, Mark 282 

apostrophe: with possessives, 39, 40; 
elision, 40; with plurals of figures 

and letters 40 

Appeal to the People 274 

Arbutus, The Trailing 169 

ARGUMENT, 267-284: definition, 
267; induction, 267; deduction, 267; 
premise, 267; proposition, terms, 268; 
proof, direct and indirect, 268, 269; 
conclusion, 268; exordium, 268; per- 
oration, 269; reductio ad absurdum, 
269; dilemma, 269; method of resi- 
dues, 269; h fortiori 278 

Arthur, King 117, 119 

Assassination of Julius Casar, The. .. 281 

Assemblies, Games 233-236 

At the Town Pump 233 

Autumn Tides, extract from 264 

Aytoun, William Edmdnstoune. .62, 66, 69 

balance 87 

Balmung 114 

barbarisms 142 

Baitlo Hymn of the Republic, The 144 



PAGE 

Battle of Marathon, The 76 

BEAUTY, 225: picturesque epithet, 
225; happy figure of speech, 225; apt 
quotation or allusion, 225; symmetry, 

225; cadence 226 

Bedivere, Sir 120 

Before Waterloo 243 

Beggar Maid, The 25 

Beovfulf and Grendel, 10 1; Beowulf and 

the Dragon 106 

Bible Stories 37-50 

bill 92 

Biography 150-153 

Birds and Insects 173-177 

Birds of Spring, The, extract from 173 

Blacli Prince at Cricy, Tfie 124 

Blake, William 4, 12 

Blank Verse: definition, 301; heroic. 301 

Boat Race, A 243 

Bobolinii, The 173 

Bonnie Dundee no 

brevity 42, 47, 202 

Bright, John 275 

Brooks, Phillips 262 

Brown, Dr. John 180 

Browning, Robert u, 96 

Brutus 281 

Bryant, William Cullen 233 

Bugle Song, The 51 

Buildings 205-2x3 

Burke, Edmund 218 

Burroughs, John 264 

Byron, Lord 55, 76, 228, 243 

cadence 226 

Caesar, Julius 281 

CAPITAL LETTERS: to begin a 
title, 2; with important words in title, 
2; with proper names, proper adjec- 
tives, personifications, 5*, to begin a 

323 
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PAGE 

direct quotation, 5; with nouns and 
adjectives used as proper names, 9; 
with titles of God, 9; names of locali- 
ties, 9; names of sects or parties, 9; 
historical events or documents, 9; 
days of the week, festivals, 9; I and 

0, 9; important wcnrds » xo 

Carlyle, Thomas 315 

CatskiUs, The 182 

Cavalier^s Escape^ The 158 

Cesura 296 

Chalmers, Thomas 371 

characteristic, salient 176 

characters in story 350 

check 93 

Cheerfulness 361 

Child Musician, The 251 

Childe Harold, ex.ir2i<A&lTom..sSy 218, 243 

choice of words 189 

Claretie, Jules 266 

Classical Myths si-75 

CLEARNESS, 188: choice of words, 
189; ambiguity, 192; sentence struc- 
ture, 6s; order of words 129 

climax 125, 165, 210 

Coeur de Lion ; 162 

coherence 157 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 130 

Collins, WilUam 80 

colloquialisms 142 

colon: with great divisions of the sen- 
tence, 48; before quotations, 48; with 

publisher's imprint 48 

Columbus 133 

Coming of Arthur, The 117 

comma: general use, 23; with nomina- 
tives of address, 23; with appositives, 
23; with participial phrases, 24; vrith 
parentheses, 24; with distinct phrases 
and clauses, 28; with clauses of con- 
trast, 28; to precede direct quotations, 
29 (cf. 48); with parts of a series, 33; 
with ellipses, 33; with clauses in com- 
pound and complex sentences 34 

comparison, in exposition 261 

complex sentence; over-complexity... 64 

compound sentence 67 

compromise sentence 83 

conclusion 166, 268 

Concord Monument 123 
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confusion 338 

continuity of the paragraph zoi 

Contractions 311, 313 

ccmtrast 803, 310 

Corrections of the Press 316, 317 

Corrections, Table of 320 

correctness 152 

Country Mouse and the Town Mouse, 

The 3 

couplet, 304; heroic 304 

Cowboy, The 338 

Cowper, William 195 

Cr^ 134 

Cromwell, Oliver: personal appearance. 3x4 

Crowded Street, The 333 

Cruelty to Animals, extract from 270 

Cimningham, Allan soo 

Ciutius 84 

Cyclops 66 

dactyl 388 

Dandelion, The 175 

Darius. 76 

dash: with break or pause, 48; with 
parentheses, 49 (cf. 24); with elisions, 

49; with exemplifications 49 

David and Goliath 37 

David Copper field, extract from 200 

Day Dream, The .• 30 

Day is Done, The 199 

Death of Leonidas, The 80 

Death of Wolfe, The 139 

Debates 383 

deduction 367 

Definition of Terus 361 

denouement 165 

DESCRIPTION, 169-246: in general, 
170; scientific, 171; illustrative study 
of, 171; method, 171; introduction, 
171; theme stated, 171; definition, 
171; continuity, 172; fulness, 172; 
economy, 172; suflfidency, 172; em- 
bellished, 175; salient characteristic, 
176; point of view, fixed or traveller's 183 

dialect 321 

dialogue 103 

Dickens, Charles 301 

Dick Whittington 30 

difference in usage 14& 

dilemma 369 

dimeter 388 
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Discovery of America^ The Z34 

DobfiOD, Austin 251 

Dying Gladiator, The 328 

Eagle, The loi 

Echo 52 

Edinburgh after Flodden, extracts 

from 62, 66, 68 

Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard 139 

elisi<xi 40 49 

elUpsis i 33 

Emerson, Ralph WAldo 59, 123, Z69 

emphasis * 132, 137 

end-stopped Kne 297 

Enoch Arden, extract from 209 

epigram 216 

Evangeline, extracts from Z67, 191, 198 

exclamation 53, 78, 210 

exemplificati(»i 263 

exordium 268 

explicit reference iii 

EXPOSITION, 255-266: d-finition, 
255; definition, of terms, 261; com- 
parison in exposition, 261; analogy, 
262; obverse iteration, 263; exempli- 

ficaticm, 263; embellished 264 

Fables i-io 

Fall of Khartoum, The 130 

Fall of Troy, The 62 

Farm House, A (Dutch style) 209 

Fight of the " Revenge," The 127 

Figures of Speech 210, 215 

final foot 296 

Finding of Moses, The 42 

Flag of One's Country, The 265 

Forbearance 169 

FORCE, 188; by simplicity, 197; by 
order of wcMrds, 132, 202; by brevity, 
203; by amplification, 202; by pe- 
riphraas, 203; by contrast, 203; by 

figures 310, 315 

Forest Primeval, The 191 

Forging of Balmung, The 114 

Forward *s the Cry 1 340 

Fox and the Grapes, The i 

Fox Hunt, A 240 

Froissart 135 

full stop, see period 

fulness 47 

Galahad Z13 
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GeUert 16 

Geographical Abbreviations... 3 13, 314 

Gettysburg, Speech at 379 

Goldoi Fleece ♦ 55 

Goliath 37 

Gordon, General 130 

Gray, Thomas 139 

Green, John Richard 330 

Green Linnet, The- 173 

Grendel loi 

Grenville, Sir Richard 137 

Happy Life, A 7 

harshness of sound 33z 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel 307, 335 

hexameter, 389; classical 389 

Home-Coming of Ulysses, The 69 

Horatius 84 

Hough, £ 329 

House of the Seven Gables, The 205 

Household Tales 11-36 

How Sleep the Brave 79 

How Things are Made 255-257 

Howe, Julia Ward 144 

Hughes, Thomas 245 

Huguenot, The 160 

Huyshe, G. L 187 

hyperbole 215 

iambus 288 

imiMx>priety 146, 147 

In School Days 205 

In the Maine Woods, extract from. . . . 191 

Inauguration of Washington, The 144 

incident, embellished 154 

indentaticHi 15 

Indian Summer 364 

induction 267, 270 

interrogation 53, 78, 210 

introduct<»7 sentence 104 

inversion, for emphasis 132, 137 

invitations 98^D9 

irony 216 

Irving, Washington. 109, 146, 175, 183, 224 

Isles of Greece, The 76 

Italian sonnet 307 

ITALIC LETTERS : how to indicate 
for printing, 13; with emi^tic or 
spedal words, 14; with foreign wwds, 

14; with title of books, ships, etc 14 

Jacobs, Joseph i, 16 

Jason and the Golden Fleeu 55 
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PAGE 

Jeanne d^Arc^ The Maid of Orleans .. 150 

Jcxison, Ben 214 

Julius Casar. extract from 281 

Khartoum 130 

King Log and King Stork 9 

King Midas 73 

Kingsley, Charles 340, 341 

Knigkfs Tomb, The 130 

Kossuth, Louis 277 

lady of ShaloU, The 116 

Lady of the Lake, The, extract from. . 178 

Lamb, Charles 238 

Lamb, The 4 

Landor, Walter Savage 223 

Landscape 182-194 

Lay of the Last Minstrd, The, extract 

from 86 

LETTER-WRITING, 89-100: busi- 
ness letters, 89-92; business forms, 
92-94; sodal letters, 94-97; social 

forms, 98-99; telegrams 99 

Lincoln, Abraham 280 

line, see verse; end-stopped, 297; run-im 297 

Lines to Columbus, extract from 133 

litotes 216 

local color 245 

London 237 

Long Lines of Cliff 209 

long sentence 70 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth . . . 167, 

191, 198, 199 

loose sentence 82 

Lotos-Eaters 193 

Lowell, James Russell 175 

Lullaby of an Infant Chief 16 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington 84 

Machines 258-260 

Maine Woods, The 191 

major premise 267 

Making Peanut Brittle 256 

Marcus Curtitu 84 

margin 15, 20 

Marie Antoinette 218 

Marmion, extracts from 105, 154, 161 

Medi-«val Stories 101-122 

metaphor 211 

method of residues 269 

metonymy 211 

metre 286 

metrical hybrids 296 
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METRICAL ORNAMENT: rime, 
299; alliteration, 301; sequence of 

tone, 301; onomatopceia 302 

Michael, extract from 182 

Millais, John Everett 160 

Miller, his Son, and their Donkey, 

The 6 

Miller's Daughter, The, extract from. . 186 

minor premise 268 

mixed metaphor 221 

Modern History, Stories from. 123-149 

manometer 288 

Montcalm and Wolfe 141 

Morte d* Arthur 119 

Moses 44 

motive 250 

Myths, Classical Si-7S 

NARRATION, 1-168; study of: intro- 
duction, 157; coherence, 157; choice 
of details, 157; sequence of details, 
157; climax, 165; denouement, 165; 

ccaidusicm 166 

narration, direct and indirect 29 

Natural Phenoiiena 195-204 

Nature — Landscape 182-194 

Nature of Machines, The 258-260 

Newman, John Henry 273 

newspaper English 221 

note 93 

Now Stir the Fire 194 

O and oh 9 

obverse iteration 363 

octonary 380 

(Enone 184 

onomatopoeia 302 

cxder of wcnrds : clearness, 129; fierce, 137, 202 

Orpheus 71 

Orpheus and Eurydice 72 

PARAGRAPH, THE : margin, 15, 20; 
indentation, 15; imity, 103; topic sen- 
tence, 104; transition sentence, 104; 
introductory sentence, 104; ccmtinu- 
ity, 108; explicit reference, 11 1; paral- 
lel construction, 115; transition, 118; 
proportion, 121; rhythm, 121; climax 125 

Parkman, Francis 141 

Passing of Arthur, The no 

pathos 366 

Penelope 69 

pentameter 389 
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PAGE 

period or full stop: at the end of a de- 
clarative or imperative sentence, 18; 
at the end of the title of a chapter, 18; 
to indicate abbreviations, 18; after 

Roman numerals 19 

periodic sentence 83 

periphrasis 303 

peroration 269 

Perseus and Medusa 59 

Persons 214-233 

PERSUASION, 273-284: method of, 

275; analogy, 275; elements of 376 

Peter Klaus 26 

Pianoforte, A 258 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The 12 

Plants, Shrubs, Trees 169-173 

Plea for a Welcome to Kossuth 377 

plot 16s 

pdnt of view in description 183 

Pope, Alexander 73 

possessive case 39 

Preaching? What is 363 

P'emise 367 

Princess, The, extract from 51 

promissory note 93 

I»xx>f, 268, 369; direct and indirect, 369; 
reductio ad absurdum, 369; dilemma, 

369; method of residues 369 

proof-reader's signs explained 318, 319 

IHX>portion 131 

proposition 368 

P5a/«, XXIII. 37; cm 41 

PUNCTUATION : period or fuU stop, 
18, 19; comma, 33, 24, 38, 29, 33, 34". 
quotation-marks, 39; apostrophe, 39, 
40; semicolon, colon, 48; dash, 48, 
49; exclamaticn-pcHnt, 53; interroga- 

tion-pcant S3 

qualities of style 188 

quatrain: ballad stanza, 305; In 

Memoriam stanza 305 

Queen Elizabeth 218 

question, direct and indirect 53, 54 

quotation: direct and indirect, 5; quo- 
taticm-marks, 39; quotation within a 

quotation, 39; with title of book 39 

Rab 179 

Sabbit and the Fox, The, 35; and the 

Terrapin 35 

Raleigh, Sir Walter 138 



PAGE 

Rapids on Winnipeg River 186 

receipt 93 

Recollections of the Arabian Nights i 

Red River Expedition, The, extract from 187 

reductio ad absurdum 369 

Reflections on the Revolution in France, 

extract from 318 

Regulus 87 

Rescue of Waverley, The 155 

"Revenge," The 136 

Rhine-Gold no 

rhythm of the paragraph 121 

rhythm-beat 292 

Richard, King 162 

Rime: definition, 299; assonance, 299; 
single, double, triple, 300; masculine, 
feminine, 300; end and mid, 300; 

alternate 300 

Rip Van Winkle 109, 223 

Robertson, William 136 

Roman numerals 19 

Rose A'ilmer 223 

run-on line 397 

Ruth 45 

Scott, Sir Walter, 16, 87, 106, no, 154, 

156, 163, 164, 179 

Sea Song 300 

semicolon: to separate clauses in a 
compound sentence, 42; to. separate 
parts having subdivisions, 43; befcnv 

SENTENCE, THE, 60; simple, 63; 
complex, 64; compound, 67; shcMl, 
70; long, 70; interrogation, 78; ex- 
clamation, 78; loose, 82; periodic, 82; 
compromise, 83; balance, 87; topic, 
104; trandtion, 104; introductory, 
104; inversion ioic emphasis, 132; 

stress, 137; symmetry 225 

septenary 289 

setting 250 

Seward, William H 278 

Shakespeare, William 31, 43, 71. 282 

Shakespearian sonnet 308 

SHORT STORY, THE, 247-253: 
motive, 250; character, 250; setting, 

250; action 250 

Siegfried, 114, 115; and the Dragon .. 1x6 

simile 211 

simple sentence 63 
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PAGE 

simplidty 197 

Skeich Bookt ThCt extracts frcxn, 

109, 182, 309, 233 

slang i4ii 331 

Sleeping Beauty, The 31 

solecisms. 143 

Songs of Innocence, extracts from 4, 11 

8(nmet, Italian, Shakespearian 307 

Spectator, The, extract from 361 

Speech at Gettysburg 379 

Spaiserian Stanza 306 

spondee 388 

Stanza Forms: combinaticm of verses, 
304; couplet, 304; herdc couplet, 304; 
triplet itena rima), 305; quatrain, 
ballad stanza. In Memoriam stanza, 
305; combinaticm of stanzas, 306; 

sonnet, Italian, Shakespearian 307 

Statue of Justice, The 167 

Stevenscm, Robert Louis 170 

Storm, A 300 

stress: word, 385; sentence 286 

STYLE: cardinal qualities: clearness, 
188, 189, 192, 197; force, 188, 197, 
202, 210; taste or beauty, 188, 220, 

225; other qualities 189 

syllogism 268 

synecdoche 311 

Talisman, The, extract from 162 

Tar Baby, The 31 

Task, The, extract from 19s 

TASTE, 188, 220; slang, 141, 221; 
dialect, 221; bombast, 221; incon- 
gruous comparisons, 221; barbarisms, 
142; newspaper English, 221; sole- 
cisms, 143; ccxifusi(»i, 221; harsh- 
ness 221 

tel^n^ams 100 

Tennyscm, Alfred, z, 20, 26, 51, loi, 

113, 117, 119, 127, 184, 186, 209 

terms of a proposition 268 

terza rima 305 

tetrameter 389 

There Lies a Vale in Ida 184 

Thoreau, Henry 192, 196 

Thornbury, Walter 160 
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Tom Brown at Oxford, extract from. . . 343 

tone sequence. ., 301 

topic sentence 104 

Trailing Arbutus, The 169 

Traitor's Detection, The 163 

transiticn sentence 104 

traveller's point of view 183 

trimeter 389 

triplets, terza rima 305 

trochee 388 

True Perfection 314 

Twice Told Tales, extract frxMn 333 

types, sizes and styles, 315 

Ulysses and the Cyclops 66 

Under the Greenwood Tree 31 

imity of the paragrai^ 103 

variati<nis in stress, 393; in numba" of 

syllables, 394; in feet 395 

Verses upon his Divine Poesy 150 

VERSIFICATION, 385-310: defini- 
ticxi, 285; word-streps, 285; sentence- 
stress, 286; metre, 296; kinds of feet, 
288; kinds of line or verse, 288-290; 
rhythm-beat, 292; variations, 293- 
396; cesura, 396; metrical orna- 
ment — rime, alliteration, tone se- 
quence, onomatopoeia 299 

Villages, Towns, and Cities 337 

Voluntaries 58 

vulgarisms 14X 

Waller, Edmund 150 

Washington, Life of, extract from 144 

Waterloo 343 

Watscm, William 134 

Waverley, extract from 155 

Westminster Bridge 337 

What is Preaching? 363 

Whittier, John Greenleaf 205 

Winter Evening, The 195 

Winter Landscape 195 

Winter's Walk, A, extract from 196 

Wish, A 73 

Wolf and the Lamb, The 4 

Wordsworth 123, 173, 182 

Wotton, Henry 7 

Yeaa, extract from 340 
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